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These Nine Issues 
FREE 
TO 
New Subscribers. 


See Offer below. 


The best investment of $1.75 for 
family reading because it is not only 
entertaining but "worth while’ Each 
week's issue is crowded with the read- 


ing that young and old delight in. 
Some of the attractions for 1910: 


Three Hundred Contributors 


Among them, more than fifty men and women, famous in some pro- 
fession or achievement, will write for The Youth’s Companion on as 
many different subjects, useful and entertaining. 


Two Hundred Complete Stories 


Stories of character, humor and incident— stories which lift one out 
of the rut of the commonplace — stories which help to choose the 
right course in conduct and life—stories that “‘lend a hand.”’ 


One Thousand Notes 


On what is going on in the world of Science and Natural History; on 
the Affairs of Nations; on Current Events of importance everywhere. 


Two Thousand One-Minute Stories 


Dialect stories, character sketches, bits of humor, selections of the 
best miscellany, anecdotes, etc.; the editorials for women; the weekly 
article on health and sickness; the children’s page, etc. 


Illustrated Prospectus and Specimen Copies sent Free upon request. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends this 
November stip (or the name of this publication) with $1.75 for the 52 issues 
of The Youth’s Companion for 1910 will receive 

AND All the November and December issues from the time 
of subcsription, including the beautiful Thanksgiving 
December and Christmas Numbers. ree 
The Companion’s ‘‘ Venetian’’ Calendar for 1910, ummm 
lithographed in thirteen colors and gold. 
Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 issues of r910—a treasury 
of reading that would cost $30 in book form. STX24 
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It Pays in Comfort, Cash and Health to Wear 


Ruthsteins STEEL SHOES! 


Worn With Wonderful Satisfaction by Workers Everywhere! 
Easy on the Feet! Easy on 


Patented 
Dec. 4,1906 


Others 
Pending 


Send for our Book, 


the Pocket Book! 


One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs of Leather Soled Shoes 


Steel Shoes are setting the swiftest space in sales of any work shoes in existence. 


They are so strong 


and durable, so easy and comfortable that farmers and all classes of workers are simply astonished. One 
, Pair will outwear from three to six pairs of the best leather soled shoes you can buy. 

There’s the u/most limit of wear in every pair of Steel Shoes—and comfort as long as you wear them. 
They are Zighter than all-leather work shoes with thick and clumsy soles. They need xo repairs! They are 
absolutely waterproof and will keep your feet warm, dry and comfortable in the coldest weather, in mud, 


snow or slush up to your shoe-tops. 


Do you wonder that many thousands of workers will wear no other 


kind of work shoes? 


STEEL SHOES GIVE ABSOLUTE PROTECTION FROM COLDS, RHEU- 


**The Sole of 


Steel*’—or, better yet—send for a pair 
of Steel Shoes on the Order Blank Below. 


Good-Bye to Corns 
and Bunions! 
No More Sore, Aching Feet! 


You will not suffer from corns, bunions, callouses and 


blistered, aching feet if you wear Steel Shoes. 
shaped to fit the feet and need no “ breaking in.” 
off. No warping, no twisting, no curled-up soles. 


—€asy 


They are 
Easy on 


The rigid Steel Shoes force the uppers to keep their shape. 
They vest the feet by affording support exactly where it is 


needed. 


Throw Away Your Old Shoes and 
Hot Rubber Boots! 


Don’t torture your feet in hard, twisted, warped, leaky, 


shapeless leather-soled shoes. 


Don’t sweat your feet and 


make them tender by wearing hot rubber boots, felt boots or 


arctics. 


Throw the old things away! Get a pair of Steel 


Shoes and “arn what foot comfort really means. 


Save $5 to $10 in Shoe Money! 


As one pair of Steel Shoes will outlast three to six pairs of 
leather-soled shoes or at least three pairs of rubber boots, it 


is easy to see that the saving in shoe bills is great. 


At least 


$5 to $10 a year! A man who wears Steel Shoes doesn’t have 
to own three different styles of working shoes. 


Save Doctors’ 
Bills! 


Steel Shoes pay for them- 
selves over and over again in 
the saving of medicine and 
doctors’ bills. They prevent 
sickness. 

Wear Steel Shoes and you 
need not suffer from Colds, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Stiffness of the Joints 
and other troubles and dis- 
comforts caused by cold, wet 
feet. Keep your feet always 
warm, dry and comfortable in 
Steel Shoes. They protect 
your health and save doctors’ 
bills. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, Secretary and Treasurer 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 254, Racine, Wis. 


Save Repair 
Bills! 


Steel Shoes need no expen- 
sive repairs—no “‘half-soling,” 
no new heels, no patches. 

The thin Steel Soles are 
turned up an inch high all 
around—absolutely no cracks 
or seams to hold moisture or 
mud. You can instantly 
replace the adjustable Steel 
Rivets when partly worn. 
The expense of keeping 
leather-soled shoes repaired 
is often nearly as great as 
the original cost of the 
shoes. 


MATISM, SORE THROAT, STIFFNESS, DISCOMFORT 


Steel Shoes are as waterproof as Rubber Boots, and keep the feet warm and per- 
fectly dry, regardless of rain, snow, slush or mud—no matter how cold the weather. 
They defy cold and wet, protecting the feet even from dampness and chill. 


Nine-tenths of all cases of rheumatism, colds, and sore throat result from wearing 
all-leather shoes which ak or absorb moisture. Pneumonia often develops as the direct 
result of cold, wet feet. Why take chances when Steel Shoes offer rea/ protection, with 
comfort thrown in for good measure. 


"How These Wonderful Shoes Are Made 


Steel Soles and Sides— Waterproof Leather Uppers — 
Adjustable Steel Rivets in Bottoms—-Hair Cushion Insoles 


Steel Shoes solve the problem of the Perfect Work Shoe for all time to come. 

The soles of Steel Shoes and an inch above the soles are stamped out of a special light, thin, 
rust resisting steel. One piece of seamless steel from toe to heel! Asa further protection from wear 
and a means of giving a firm foothold, the bottoms are studded with adjustable steel rivets. The 
“Immortality” of the Sole! 

The adjustable rivets add the finishing touch of perfection. Practically all the wear comes on 
these steel rivets. When steel rivets wear down, you can instantly replace them with new rivets. 
And the rivets at the tip of the toe and ball of the foot are the only ones that wear. Steel 
Shoes never go to the Repair Shop, for there’s nothing to wear but the rivets. ‘The cost is 
only 30 cents for 50 extra steel rivets. No other repairs are ever needed. 

Thé uppers are made of the very best quality of pliable waterproof leather, and firmly riveted 
to soles. There is greater strength and longer service and more foot comfort in Steel Shoes 
than in any other working shoes in existence. It’s in the séee/ and the p/iable Leather, and the 
way they are put dogether. 


‘Secret of Steel Shoe Elasticity 


Steel Shoeshave thick, springy Hair Cushion Insoles, which are easily slipped out for cleansing 
and a:ring. These insoles absorb perspiration and foot odors—absorb the jar and shock when 
you walk on hard or stony ground. They keep your feet free from callouses, blisters and soreness. 


Made in Sizes 5 to 12, 6 inch, 9 inch, 12 inch and 16 inch 
High Styles 


Steel Shoes are made with tops of different heights, suitable for every purpose, from general 
field work to ditch-digging: 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 a pair, are better than the best all-leather $3.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, with extra grade of leather, $3.00 a pair, excel any $4.50 all- 
leather shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.50 a pair, are better than the best all-leather $5.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, g inches high, with extra guality of leather, $4.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $5.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, $5.00 a pair, are better than the best all-leather $6.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair, are better than the best all-leather shoes regard- 
less of cost. 


Get ‘*‘STEELS”’ and Enjoy Real Comfort— 
Then Tell Your Neighbors About It! Order a Pair Today 

Learn by actual test, the tremendous advantages of “Steels.” 

Weill fill orders for “ Steel Shoes” direct from this adver- 
tisement, under a positive guarantee to refund purchase price 
promptly if, upon inspection, you do not find the Shoes exactly 
as represented. 

Remit the price of the size and sty/e of shoes you wish. Be 
sure to state size of shoe you wear. 

We will ship shoes promptly, safe delivery guaranteed. 


A STYLE OF STEEL SHOE FOR EVERY USE 

For all classes of use requiring high cut shoes, such as ditching, 
lumbering, hunting, etc., our 12inch or 16inch high steel shoes are 
absolutely indispensable. They give the utmost possible protection. 

We strongly recommend the 6 inch High Steel Shoes at $3 a 
pair or the 9 inch High Steel Shoes at $4 a pair for general work 
under all conditions. 

Fill out, tear off and mail the Order Blank TO-DAY. 


Send Your Order for Stee] Shoes To-day Direct to 





Order Blank 


‘For STEEL SHOES 


N s Steck Shoe Co., Dept.254, Racine, Wis. 
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GRAPE GROWING 


By O. B. Whipple, B. S., of the Colorado 
Experiment Station. 


Soils and Locations.—The grape must 
be planted upon a soil where the moist- 
ure conditions may be well controlled 
during the ripening period if it is to be 
expected to ripen its fruit properly. To 
ship well, and to keep well, a grape 
must be thoroughly ripened, it is hardly 
possible to get them overripe. A well 
drained, sandy soil is best, one that will 
dry out quickly as soon as the irriga- 
tion water is withheld. A gravelly hill- 
side is an ideal location as far as the 
grape is concerned, but sometimes the 
grower objects when it comes to cover- 
ing the vines for the winter. Any 
amount of gravel in the soil makes the 
covering more difficult. The grape must 
have plant food just the same as any 
other plant and it cannot be expected 
to thrive where other plants will not 
grow. A southern exposure will prob- 
ably ripen the fruit a little better than 
a northern exposure, yet the latter may 
be more desirable when looked at from 
all points of view. The vineyard on the 
southern slope may bud out earlier and 
is more subject to injury from late 
spring frosts. If one is choosing a loca- 
tion to grow grapes exclusively he 
should choose a locality where late 
frosts seldom occur and where the sea- 
son is as long as possible. An early 
frost in the fall is as bad for many 
varieties as a late frost in the spring. 

Propagation.—Grapes are generally 
propagated from hardwood cuttings 
taken in the fall, stored over winter 
in moist sand in a cool cellar, and plant- 
ed out in the spring. The cuttings are 
taken from well matured one-year-old 
wood, each cutting generally containing 
two eyes or nodes. When such a cut- 
ting is set out in the spring the top 
bud is placed at the surface of the 
ground with the rest of the cutting 
buried. New canes laid on the ground 
and covered with dirt will root readily 
and form new plants, especially if the 
cane is broken or partially broken or 
cut in two at the point where it is 
covered. While the methods of propo- 
gation are simple most growers will 
prefer to let the nurserymen grow 
the plants. One-year-old plants may 
generally be bought for less than five 
cents, 

Preparation of Land and Planting.— 
The common instruction given for the 
preparation of the land for the young 
orchard would apply equally well to the 
preparation of the proposed vineyard 
site. The ground should be plowed, 
preferably in the fall, and put in first 
class condition. Ground that is plowed 
in the spring should be well worked 
down with the disc and harrow before 
it is planted. 

The vineyard is generally set on the 
rectangular plan, either 8x8 feet or 
8x6 feet. With the low bush method of 
training commonly practiced, setting the 
plants eight feet apart each way gives 
none too much room. With the trellis 
system of training the plants may be 
crowded to six feet in the row. Still I 
think it would be better to give them 
the full eight feet in the latter case. 
(Ten feet apart is none too much space 
for eastern or middle states.—C. A. 
Green.) 

The vines should be set at about the 
same depth at which they stood in the 
nursery, possibly a little deeper. They 
should be pruned back so as to leave 
only two or three eyes of the growth 
of oné-year-old wood. The yearling 
plant properly pruned will consist of 
the main body (the original cutting) 
and generally one spur of new wood 
carrying two or three buds. 

Cultivation.—The vineyard should re- 
ceive good cultivation early in the sea- 
son, for good cultivation is conducive to 
good growth. And since we must check 
growth later in the season, that the 
fruit may ripen properly, it is important 
that we get as large a growth of both 
vines and fruit as early in the season 
as possible. The vineyard will profit 
by an occasional plowing, and if the 
land is not stirred well during the 
process of covering and uncovering it 
should be plowed some time during 
the fall or early winter, It may be 


plowed in the spring, but it will be 
more difficult to irrigate the first time. 
If the land is plowed from the time 
the vineyard is set, deep plowing will 
not injure the vineyard in any way. 
Early surface cultivation should be 
made to take the place of irrigation 
as far as possible. If the vines are not 
trellised the vineyard may be cultivated 
both ways to good advantage. One of 
the A-shaped single-horse cultivators 
will be found most convenient for vine- 
yard work. After the first of August 
surface cultivation should be discon- 
tinued and the soil allowed to dry out. 


as well as those farther out. This is 
true of most varieties at least.. The 
bunches are generally small and there 
are not so many of them on the shoot. 

It is easy to prune and train native 
grapes that require no protection dur- 
ing the winter, with canes eight or ten 
joints in length. In pruning native 
grapes it is a common practice to leave 
arms of old wood, train them in an up- 
right position, and train the canes that 
spring from these arms along a wire. 
The plan of starting new canes each 
year from as near the ground as pos- 
sible also works well if the canes are 
not trained too upright. Tied up to a 
stake or a wire trellis in an upright 
position, the lower buds do not get a 
fair chance with the rest, and shoots 
from the spurs left for the production 
of fruiting-wood fail to develop into 
strong canes. 

Native grapes are generally suckered, 





REGAL, long keeping, red grape, 
of superior ‘quality. In order to grow 
grapes successfully three things are 
necessary: the grape vine, the right 
place to plant the same and proper 
care and training. See article on 
training the grape in this issue. 





Pruning.—The manner in which any 
plant bears its fruit largely determines 
the manner in which it shall be pruned. 
Yet it is surprising how-few people are 
really observing enough to be able to 
tell you how the grape bears its fruit. 
The fruiting shoots of the grape spring 
from axillary buds, buds developed 
in the axils of the leaves the previous 
season. Then the one-year-old canes of 
the grape may be considered the fruit- 
ing wood. Axillary shoots from these 
canes bear from one to four bunches 
of fruit, the clusters of fruit arising 
from a joint opposite a leaf. Then, in 
pruning the grapevine during the dor- 
mant season, it should be pruned with 
the idea of removing as much of the 
old wood as possible, as well as to 
prevent over-bearing by removing a 
part of the new wood produced the 
previous season. Where the vines must 
be protected during the .winter this 
is another matter that must be con- 
sidered in pruning and training the vine. 
Then, too, it is well to remember that, 
with most varieties at least, buds near 
the base of the canes throw poor fruit- 
ing shoots and should not be considered. 

There are, we may say, two general 
systems of grape pruning practiced. The 
one is to leave a large number of short 
canes and the other a smaller number 
of longer canes. With either system 
the vine is equally well supplied with 
buds from which the fruiting shoots 
spring. In most cases the longer sys- 
tem of pruning or training is the more 
satisfactory. 

We have mentioned that buds near 
the base of the canes do not produce 


but receive no further summer pruning. 

Fertilization.—The grape is not a 
heavy feeder, but on high soils it would 
no doubt respond to a light dressing of 
manure. Heavy applications of manure, 
however, are liable to stimulate the 
plant to make too rank a growth and 
then delay the ripening and impair the 
color of the fruit. 

Picking and Packing.—Ripe grapes 
ship better than green ones, consequent- 
ly they should not be picked before they 
are ripe. The fruit gains little, if any, 
in flavor after it is picked. The fruit 
should be picked when it is dry and 
fewer berries will be broken if it is 
picked during the heat of the day. 
Grapes should never be picked after a 
rain until they are thoroughly dry. The 
fruit should be picked into shallow 
boxes or trays and stacked in the pack- 
ing house and allowed to wilt before 
any attempt is made to cull or pack it. 
The boxes should be stacked in a way 
to give the fruit good ventilation and 
the house should be well ventilated at 
night to keep it as cool as possible. The 
fruit should be allowed to wilt for at 
least one day. If packed too green the 
stems are loosened from the berries and 
it is hard to get the required weight 
in the te. The bunches will be saved 
much rough handling if the pickers are 
provided with convenient shears for 
clipping the stems. 

With the bunches properly wilted .so 
they may be handled without breaking 
off the berries, they should be carefully 
gone over and all broken or imperfect 
berries clipped out with a pair of sharp- 
pointed shears. One must be careful 


to see that the inside of the bunch is ail 
right. We sometimes find that com- 
pact bunches, apparently all right from 
outside appearances, are badly moulded 
near the center. Such a bunch soon 
spoils a crate of fruit. Small and im- 
perfect berries are mashed easily and 
are a starting point for moulds. The 
stem of the bunch is generally clipped 
quite close to the cluster, but never so 
close but that it may serve as a handle 
to lift the bunch by. The bunches should 
be handled in a way to preserve as 
much of the bloom as possible. 
Native grapes are packed in eight- 
pound baskets. This basket is common- 
ly called a ten-pound basket, but it 
holds only eight pounds of fruit. The 
basket should be well filled and faced 
as neatly as possible. The fruit should 
be culled as carefully as vinifera grapes. 


AMERICAN VARIETIES. 


Agawam.—Generally ‘classed as a 
native grape, although some authorities 
place it as a hybrid between one of 
our native grapes and the foreign vini- 
fera. A good red grape slightly earlier 
than Concord. Has a rich musky flavor 
and is a good market grape. 

Campbell’s Early.—An early ripening 
variety, well liked. 

‘Concord.—This is the old standard 
native grape. It is a black grape of 
good quality. Vine a good grower and’ 
prolific. Ripens about with the Alex- 
andria. 

Delaware.—This grape is quite com- 
monly grown. It is a good early variety 
with a nice flavor. Bunch and berry 
small. A good bearer, color red. 

Diamond.—An excellent variety 
the home garden (white). 

Moore (Early).—A good early. black 
grape. 

Niagara.—A good white grape of 
good quality. A good bearer and sells 
very well. <A late grape, requiring too 
long a season to be adapted to higher 
altitudes. Ripens about with Flame 
Tokay. 

Worden.—A variety a little earlier 
than the Concord. Berry slightly larg- 
er and softer. A black grape of good 
quality. A good one for home use or 
for market. 
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Permanent ew and borizantal arms 


Fig. 1.—One year old vine, with mark showing where 
it should be cut back when planting. 
Fig. 2.—First year i in vineyard ; showing where to cut 
back at end first year’s growth, 
Fig. 3.—Second year in vineyard ; ; marks showing 
where to cut back at end second year’s growt 
Fig. 4.—Trellis for grapevines showing two methods 
of feo st in place, by brace or wire. 
ad ps of grapevine from new growth when 
vine is Siu in ground for this purpose. 
ig. 6.—Permanent stem and horizontal arms preperly 
amt after trellis has been built. 
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Meeting of the American Pomological Soci- 
ety at St. Catherines, Canada. 


The meetings of this venerable asso- 
ciation have ever been of importance. 
At such times noted pomologists gather 
from the most distant points of this 
continent. I was-therefore not sur- 
prised on the day preceding the open- 
ing to receive telephone calls from noted 
fruit growers who were stopping at 
Rochester hotels on their way to St. 
Catherines, and had the pleasure of 
calling upon these friends at their 
hotels. 

In old times the meetings of this 
society were largely attended not only 
by members from distant states but 
by fruit growers near the place where 
the meetings were held. But of late 
the meetings are less largely attended, 
those present being almost entirely vis- 
itors from other parts of the country. 
It would seem as though the meetings 
should be more largely attended by local 
fruit growers. That they are not in- 
dicates that the local fruit growers 
rely more largely than formerly on 
their own state horticultural association 
than upon this national association. An- 
other reason for this small attendance 
at St. Catherines was the busy seasons 
in which the sessions were held. 

There is important work to be done 
by a national association like that of 
the American Pomological Association 
which cannot be done by a state asso- 
ciation. This important work of a na- 
tional character the American Pomo- 
logical Society has creditably done 
throughout the past years. 

St. Catherines is a beautiful city of 
about twenty-one thousand inhabitants 
not far from Niagara Falls. It is lo- 
cated in a wonderful natural fruit 
growing section. Excursions were made 
into these orchards and vineyards by 
members of the society. The weather 
during the meeting was delightful and 
everybody seemed to be having a good 
time. There was a fine display of fruit 
made by the Canadian fruit growers. 

As Green’s Fruit Grower goes to press 
so soon after the meeting of the Ameri- 
con Pomologica!l Society, we are unable 
to give more than a brief report. 


The Box Package. Its Uses and Limi- 
tations. 

Director S. W. Fletcher, of Blackburg, 
Va., gave a very interesting talk on the 
uses of the box and barrel for shipping 
apples. He stated that the boxes made 
in the east were made of hard wood 
generally and held one bushel. Those 
boxes made in the west were made of 
soft wood which were much better for 
shipment. They also held one bushel. 
The apple barrel wherever used is 
made of hard wood and holds three 
bushels. The cost of the box ranged 
from 12%c to 21c and the barrel from 
25¢c to 50c. He thinks that it depends 
entirely upon where a grower is located 
whether it is cheaper to use a box or 
barrel. 

At the present time he stated that in 
the east the barrel was almost entire- 
ly used, while in the west the box was 
mostly used, the reasons for this being 
that in the west the apple dealers 
catered entirely to the fancy trade at 
fancy prices, while in the east the grow- 
ers generally cater to the common 
trade. He stated that the boxes made 
in the east necessarily have to be made 
of hard wood because there is only hard 
wood in the east. This cracks and splits 
and has not proved satisfactory. Some 
boxes which were sent from the west 
to the east have been found to be too 
costly. Mr. Fletcher also stated that he 
thought that in the future the package 
is gradually tending toward the smaller 
package, and that whether it will be 
made of wood or some other material he 
did not know. 3ut he did think that 
it would be a small package. 

After the discussion on this topic by 
the members of the society it was con- 
ceded that both the box and the barrel 
had their uses and both would be used 
for many years to come. 


Little Peach. 


“Little peach, a disease of peach 
trees has been in the United States for 
twenty years,’ says N. B. Waite, of the 
3Zureau of Plant Industry, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. It has been found all over 
the United States, also in Canada. 

The symptoms of the Little Peach 
are not unlike, to some extent, that of 
the Yellows. In this disease the leaves 
turn yellow and the peaches are small. 
The stone also is small and the seed 
very weak and watery. In the center 
of the tree the leaves have a tendency 
to curl. Unlike the Yellows the peach 
fruit is not streaked. 

Probably no two diseases are harder 
distinguish in the first stages than 
and Little Peach. But they 
known to be entirely distinct 


to 
Yellows 
are now 
diseases. 

When the limbs are cut from a peach 
tree having the Yellows the tree will 
produce shoots of leaves. The trees 


affected with Little Peach will do the 
same under pressure, but the growth 
will not be quite so profuse as in the 
Yellows. 

Mr. Waite says that eradication is the 
best method of getting rid of Little 
Peach. He did not state any other way 
of getting rid of this disease. 

The writer visited a very fine peach 
orchard at Ontario, Canada, with the 
American Pomological Society. Mr. 
Waite, of Washington, after looking for 
some time found a diseased tree which 
he pronounced Little Peach. The own- 
er could hardly believe, thinking it was 
Yellows, but it was proven to him that 
it was Little Peach and he said. that he 
would cut it out immediately. 


Controlling the Codling Moth. 


Mr. L. S. Caeser, of Guelph, gave an 
interesting paper, stating how he con- 
trolled the codling moth in an orchard 
of twenty-five acres, the trees being 
from thirty to fifty years old. He first 
sprayed with two pounds of arsenate of 
lead to forty gallons of water June 4th 
to 7th and from June 10th to 12th. He 
used two nozzles on one hose, the oper- 
ator standing on top of a ten feet tower 
and held the nozzles, which had a good 


material he could absolutely control all 
scale troubles. 

In this great orchard the owner 
thinned out three-fourths of the peaches, 
that is he picked when the fruit was 
small and green three-fourths of the 
fruit leaving only one-fourth; when 
it was ripe every peach was perfect and 
very large. In this way he had extreme- 
ly fine peaches, getting a very fancy 
price for same. 

I hear that Mr. Van Lindley sold his 
peach crop for $43,000. 


Tree Pruning. 


Mr. G. L. Taber, of Glen St. Mary, 
Florida, gave an interesting paper on 
“Citrus Trifoliata,” in its relation to the 
citrus industry. He stated that wonder- 
ful results had been obtained by using 
Trifoliata stocks on which to grow 
oranges. One result of this is that trees 
can be grown very much further north 
than thought advisable before, owing 
to the fact that they are not so sus- 
ceptible to the frosts. 

He stated that he always let the lower 
limbs grow, never cutting them off. 
In this way they protect the trunk of 
the tree through which all the life of 
the tree must pass. He said that all 
kinds of trees will do better if al- 
lowed to send out their branches near 
the trunk of the tree and allowed to 
grow low. There are many reasons for 





pressure behind them two to three feet 
from the blossoms. He used eight to 
sixteen gallons per tree. The results 
were most gratifying and may be sur- 
prising to some who do not know the 
wonders of arsenate of lead spraying. 
The trees sprayed yielded 99% clean 
fruit, and two unsprayed trees in the 
same orchard 95% wormy and worthless 
apples. 

Commercial the 


Peach Growing in 


South. 

At the American Pomological Society 
meeting at St. Catherines J. Van Lind- 
ley, who owns about 50,000 peach trees 
in North Carolina, gave a talk on some 
of the experiences which he had had 
in peach growing. He said that he 
started in with a stock company which 
planted 50,000 trees of different vari- 
eties at different times. At this time 
scale was not known, but very soon 
after the trees were set out they were 
attacked with scale, and not knowing 
how to fight this disease they eventual- 
ly had to dig out all the fifty thousand 
trees they had planted. 

Mr. Van Lindley then bought up the 
stock company and with pluck went to 
work and set out fifty thousand more 
trees at different times on the very same 
land which years before they had 
dug out. 

He soon found that by using lime- 
sulphur solution the scale was the least 
of his troubles, as by using this spray 





Under the shade of a Jonathan apple tree. Photograph by A. C. Rubeck, Spokane county, Washington. 


growing trees low, the principal ones 
being that they keep the ground moist, 
not letting in the sun and wind to dry 
it out. When the trees are low, near 
the ground, they are not hurt by heavy 
winds which they would be if they are 
high. One of the best points is that 
by keeping trees low it is much easier 
and quicker to pick the fruit. 

It was brought out in the discussion 
later that it is natural for all trees to 
retain their branches near the ground 
and that when anybody prunes trees 
they are going against nature. Every- 
thing points towards the tendency to 
grow low headed trees as will be seen 
by going over the best orchards of Can- 
ada or United States. 





——oO 
A Remarkable Holstein. 

The Nebraska Agricultural College 
reports the year’s work of a three-year- 
old Holstein cow, Katy Gerben, which 
gave 18,573.4 pounds milk that sold for 
6c per quart. In round figures. this 
means 9000 quarts of milk, worth $540, 
in a year. Her feed for the year cost 
$71.43, figuring alfalfa at $7 per ton, 
silage at $1.75, bran and corn meal at 
$18, oats at $14, oil meal at $30, and 
pasture at a dollar a month. 





It is reported that two-thirds of the 
Russian winter wheat is ruined and a 
sad famine is expected next year. Two 
and one-half million acres were not 
seeded. 


The Cows Come Home. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
B. M. F. Sours. 


We hear the voices the low hills across; 

; We hear a distant lowing and a tinkle— 

‘Co-boss! Co-boss!” again it rings—‘Co- 
boss !”’"— 

As matbering stars begin the skies to 
e 


sprin 6 
The fireflies, like the stars, are all 
a’sparkle, 
And by the barnyard we let down the 


by 


ars. 
What if the nooks and paths begin to 
darkle 
Beneath the gathering hosts of shin- 
ing stars? 
Again ‘tis eventide—of calm repose? 
So oft to me, and O! so wearily, 
These happy scenes of pastoral delight 


Come back again at busy evening’s 
, close 
Mongst men and books, as day ends 
drearily— 


The old home scenes and memories, 
how bright! 





The Old Cider Mill. 
By C. A. Green. 

As a boy on the farm I have vivid 
recollections of the old cider mill. It 
was located on a farm two miles dis- 
tant. It was a rude wooden structure, 
much like a barn, but made specially 
for a cider mill. In it was a huge 
press, not like the modern press, large- 
ly of iron, but made entirely of wood 
with wooden screws and wooden lever, 
all to be worked by hand or by one 
horse. 

Precisely how the apples’ were 
ground I cannot so well remember. I 
think there was a contrivance by which 
horses were attached to a lever, the 
draft of the horses causing the motion 
of some rude machinery which ground 
the apples into pomace. The thing I re- 
member in regard to this cider mill 
was that its cider was of exception- 
al quality. If I were to enter a way- 
side cider mill and should drink there a 
glass of sweet cider I could hardly ex- 
pect it would taste so good to me to- 
day as it did when I was a boy many 
years ago. <A boy on the farm in old 
times was not cared for like a _ hot- 
house plant. His up-growing was more 
like that of the oak. He was not fed 
with a silver spoon. He did not have a 
soda fotintain to resort to for cooling 
drinks, and such a thing as a lemon 
about the house for making lemonade 
was never heard of. The drink of the 
farmer’s boy was from the well or 
spring and he was glad to get even 
that. 

When the autumn season approached 
and we heard that the cider mill was 
running it was our custom to ask per- 
mission to visit the cider mill, and 
permission was usually granted. On 
our walk, with bare feet and legs over 
the stony roads to the cider mill, we 
would ever and anon smack our lips 
in anticipation of the delicious juices 
which were soon to cool our parched 
mouths and invade our thirsty stom- 
achs. The owner of the old time cider 
mill was a generous, kind hearted man 
who understood boys. Instead of chas- 
ing them away from his mill with a 
stout club he gave them hearty wel- 
come, that is if they behaved them- 
sélves as they should. We could smell 
the cider from that mill, or thought 
we could, before we reached it. When 
we finaly entered the broad doorway 
it seemed as though each one of us 
could drink a whole pailful of sweet 
cider, but the cider maker knew this 
was impossible. He knew just about 
how much cider a boy could drink. 
Hungry and thirsty as we- were for 
cider, after drinking one large cupful 
we were almost satisfied, and could 
proceed but a little way with the second 
cup—I will not say glass, for glasses 
were never seen in the old fashioned 
cider mill. . 

I have never seen carloads of cider or 
vinegar going out from this old fash- 
ioned cider mill. The farmer who drew 
his load of apples to the mill was satis- 
fied to carry home two or three barrels 
of cider for vinegar. But this one or 
two barrels contained the genuine, un- 
adulterated article, which is seldom 
seen in these latter days. 


English Song Birds for American States, 


Dr. Charles McCutcheon, a wealthy 
retired doctor of Tacoma, has main- 
tained for the last five years a large 
aviary in which he rears song birds 
from Europe and turns them loose in 
the fields and woods of the northwest. 
Dr. McCutcheon was born in England. 
To-day English sky-larks are singing 
in the meadows of Puget Sound, and 
linnets, goldfinches, bullfinches, throstles 
and English blackbirds are seen and 
heard all over the country west of the 
Cascade mountains. Every day Dr. 
McCutcheon receives word that some of 
his birds have been seen, and as far 
away as fifty miles goldfinches are nest- 
ing and rearing their young. The kind- 
ly act of Dr. McCutcheon has been ap- 
preciated by every man, woman and 
child in the state and the State Legisla- 
ture went so far as to pass stringent 
laws protecting the song birds.—Can- 
adian “Sun.” 
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Helps 


By 
Professor 
H. E. Van Deman 
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Editor. 





One of our correspondents, Mr. A. S., 
of New Jersey, has asked me a serious 
question. He wants to operate a small 
farm on which fruit and chickens will 
be kept, principally. 

Now this is not only a serious ques- 
tion, but also a very sensible one, and 
the project is entirely feasible and 
ought to be carried out in a practical 
way, and I think can be if good judg- 
ment is used. But this man also wants 
to maintain his present position, which 
is that of a factory workman, and of 
course he expects to remain in town 
until he is ready to take up the work 
which he hopes to follow the rest of his 
life. He has only a small garden patch 
upon which to work at present, and 
wants to study up the business from 
books and get what little practice he 
can in the meantime. 

In the first place I may say that 
theory and practice are two very dif- 
ferent things, and yet they are bound 
together, or should be, in such a way 
that one will blend into the other, and 
the theorist may be a practical grower 
of the right sort as well. We can learn 
a great deal from books that will be to 
our advantage when we come to prac- 
tice the art of fruit growing, but we 
might become quite well versed in fruit 
growing in a literary way and yet be 
quite incompetent when it comes to the 
carrying out of the theories, and this 
is where a great many people fail. One 
must have a true love for the business 
before he should dare to undertake 
following it, and I presume the one who 
asks the question and many others have 
the proper spirit, and all they need is 
a good chance to give it free scope in 
the way of practical application. We 
take it for granted that this is the pres- 
ent case. 

There are several most excellent 
horticultural papers published in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and some 
of the farm papers of the more general 
nature have excellent horticultural de- 
partments in which fruit growing and 
poultry keeping are receiving excelient 

attention from the editors in charge. 
Then there are special poultry journals, 
and one who expects to follow the rais- 
ing of chickens, either for the produc- 
tion of eggs alone, or for the sale of 
both eggs and chickens, would do well 
to take at least one or two of these 
journals. There should be a number of 
good standard books on fruit growing 


procured, read and studied as oppor- 
tunity is offered. Perhaps the very 
best thing that could be done in fol- 


lowing out the ideas suggested would 
be to get into communication with the 
people who are conducting what may 
be called correspondence schools of this 
character. So far as I know, the best 
one is connected with Cornell Univer- 
sity, of Ithaca, N. Y., and I would sug- 
gest that application be made there for 
full information on the subject. I pre- 
sume they have courses mapped out 
for those who wish to follow the dif- 
ferent pursuits. This will include a 
list of such books as will be needed 
from time to time. No doubt it will 
also include the bulletins and other 
special publications issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
by the several state experiment stations 
the country over. All of these things 
will be found to be very helpful, and 
without going into details as to titles 
of the different books and other pub- 
lications and all that sort of thing, I 
merely offer these rather crude sugges- 
tions, and one who is imbued with the 
dcep seated spirit of investigation that 
will be necessary to success will be 
able to follow them out to the proper 
extent. : 

When I was a young man, in fact al- 
most a boy, and starting out in my 
horticultural life, I left the literary col- 
lege course which I had been. follow- 
ing, and took to the fruit farm. I had 
been raised on a farm in Ohio and was 
living there. My father was a good 
instructor, so far as intelligent farmers 
of that date knew how to instruct their 
children, but I wanted something deep- 
er and more definite in the way of 
instruction. Therefore I sought the ad- 
vice of one of the greatest pomologists 
of the day, Dr. John A. Warder, who is 
well known in history, and my effort in 
this direction resulted in my going to 
his farm and practically living with 
him and learning from day to day his 
ideas of what horticulture should be 
at the end of the hoe handle and with 








the various other tools of a horticultur- 
al nature that were used; and this sort 
of instruction was combined with the 
theoretical part from the books and 
-papers that I read and from the count- 
less little suggestions and personal talks 
which I had from the mouth of this 
noted pomologist. I now have three 
young men sent to this country from 
Japan and placed in my charge for the 
purpose of having them receive just 
the sort of practical instruction that I 
got. They are graduates of institutions 
there where they were taught the theo- 


retical part, but what they and their. 


instructors saw was necessary was the 
more practical instruction that they 
will get by doing things that are done 
on fruit farms under proper supervision. 
And if I were to offer a suggestion to 
the one who is now asking me for ad- 
vice, it would be to follow this plan as 
nearly as possible, even if he had to 
leave his present job and go on to some 
good fruit farm. Perhaps he could find 
a suitable cottage in which to live on 
such a place, provided he has a family. 
He could earn a living and maybe a 
better living on the farm than he can 
in the shop, and he certainly would be 
making progress toward the desired 
end, which is the gaining of informa- 
tion of a practical nature, and in the 
business which he expects to follow the 
rest of his life. The experiments which 
people make at their own expense are 
often very expensive. This loss might 
be avoided in some degree by seeing ex- 
periments that others are making, or 


June, but this cannot be safely done 
Apple and 
pear trees will form new bark at that 
time of year and show no injury. Some 
favor cutting the roots, but this I do not 


with any of the stone fruits. 


like. 


The Koonce 


it is about bearing. 


a To “Bs 
apple. twigs 
about them. 

Reply: They 


of Iowa, 
and wants 


seem to be 
troubles pear trees worst of all, 


trees. Send to the U. 


this subject. They cost nothing 


rible bacterial scourge. 


W. T. Heistand, of Va., sends some 
diseased leaves from a cherry tree, ask- 
ing what is the trouble and the remedy. 
From the samples it would 
seem that they have some sort of mil- 
All such diseases are of a fungoid 
nature and usually yield to treatment 
As Virginia 

experiment 
ex- 
perts who are able, with their instru- 
ments, to thoroughly examine specimens 


Reply: 
dew. 
with bordeaux mixture. 


and all other states have 
stations with competent scientific 











Picking a row one quarter mile long in a ten acre orchard of GravenSteins at Hillcrest Orchards, Nova Scotia. 





rather by seeing how really successful 
people carry on their business. 

As to the combining of fruit growing 
and poultry raising, I have several 
times mentioned this subject at some 
length in public print, but I may say 
in addition to what I have already said 
that it is entirely practical. The most 
profitable end of poultry keeping is the 
production and selling of eggs. They 
are largely composed of water; almost 
as much so as the fruits. They do not 
take from the land very much fertility 
compared with what they leave on it 
in the necessary process of securing the 
eggs to sell. Chickens must be fed good 
nitrogenous food, and if the manure 
from the poultry house is properly saved, 
it will be a very considerable help in 
the way of maintaining the fertility of 
the land on which the rruits are grown. 
Chickens can be allowed to run at large 
in the orchards and to some extent 
among the bush fruits, especially at 
certain seasons when the crops are not 
maturing. They will pick up a great 
many insects and in this way will be 
a benefit rather than an injury. 

If the one asking for the information 
will put his wits to work it is possible 
that he may gain considerable right 
where he is, but it is my opinion that 
he will gain more and at less expense 
to himself on the farm of some one 
thoroughly competent to instruct him 
and a successful fruit grower, and pos- 
sibly a poultry keeper too. 





Answers to Inquiries. 


E. P. F., of Kansas, asks for the best 
way to bring trees into bearing that are 
tardy in this respect. He also wants to 
know about the Koonce pear. 

Reply: Usually varieties of fruit 
trees have natural tendencies to bear 
early or late in life and the planter 
should know these tendencies and be 
patient with those that do not begin 
early. Locality and circumstances have 
something to do with changing these 
fixed habits in some degree. There may 
be something done to hasten the fruit- 
ing by “ringing’’ the bark, that is peel- 
ing off a portion from the trunk in 








and give advice of a definite nature it 
is the best plan to send all such things 
to them. Microscopes are uSually need- 
ed to determine just what species of 
fungus is the cause of the trouble, and 
certain formulas may be needed and 
they may need to be applied at certain 
times only or under certain conditions 
that only an _ experienced scientist 
knows. 


E. E. S., of Lagrange, Ill., writes of 
two seedling peach trees that he has 
growing in his yard, one bearing abund- 
antly and regularly and the other not 
bearing. The bearing tree stands on 
the north side of a low building where 
it gets a bountiful supply of water 
from the eaves, in addition to that 
which comes from the ordinary rainfall. 
The other tree, although not far away, 
does not get any extra supply of water. 
The owner says that peach trees gen- 
erally bore crops in 1907 and 1908, but 
this year none that he knows of bore 
fruit except the one tree, because of the 
severe cold of last winter killing the 
fruit buds. The conditions being equal 
in all respects except the water sup- 
ply, he wants to know why the dif- 
ference in bearing? 

In the first place, the two trees are 
seedlings and this is sufficient reason for 
difference in hardiness of the fruit buds, 
because seedlings vary in this respect 
as well as otherwise. And there is an- 
other factor that may have been the 
cause of the difference in fruiting, and 
that is the moisture. One tree had 
plenty of water and maybe the other 
did not have enough. Peach trees do 
not need an excessive amount of water 
and are sometimes injured by too much 
but they are gross feeders. They re- 
quire a normal season to perfect their 
growth and fruit buds and prepare for 
the ordeal of winter. A tree that has 
not been well supplied with water dur- 
ing the growing season has not been 
able to attain its normal development 
and is not able to withstand the trying 
condition of a cold winter. That is why 
winter killing is so common in the cold 
prairie regions, where drouths often oc- 
cur in summertime. Trees and bushes 


is an early pear of 
medium size and rather poor quality. As 
I have never grown it I cannot say how 


sends diseased 
information 


affected 
with fire blight which is a disease that 
but 
also the apple, -quince and a few other 
S. Department 
of Agriculture for the pamphlets that 
give the latest and best information on 
and 
are the best guides to all who are will- 
ing to make efforts to subdue this ter- 


are often severely injured by cold win- 
ters following that they cannot bear 
fruit or may be killed to the ground 
or snow line. I have often seen this 
occur in Kansas, when I was living 
there, and in the more northern regions 
it is still worse because the cold spells 
are longer and more intense. It is the 
drying out of the moisture in the buds 
and branches beyond the limit of en- 
durance. If the sap is not too much 
depleted of its moisture nature will re- 
store it from below, that is the roots 
will suck up enough water to replace 
the amount taken away by evaporation 
and the buds and branches wiil retain 
their natural vigor. 

One of the most notable cases I have 
ever known of the benefits of good 
treatment of trees was that of a peach 
orchard near Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan, belonging to Mr. Roland Morrill. 
It was in good soil that had been culti- 
vated from the start of the orchard 
in the most thorough manner, indeed, I 
have rarely seen one in so fine condi- 
tion. Some of the neighbors had told 
Mr. Morrill that he was taking far too 
good care of it and would never get 
paid. for the extra labor. And he had 
thinned the fruit and not allowed the 
trees to become injured by over produc- 
tion. A very severe drouth occurred 
one summer followed by a severe win-" 
ter (and this usually occurs so), when 
the peach orchards of all that regions 
were badly injured. Some had their 
fruit buds killed only, while others were 
killed back to the large branches and 
some entirely, root and branch, but Mr. 
Morrill’s trees were not injured in any 
way and he had to thin the fruit on 
them the following summer. He had 
kept the moisture in the soil by good 
tillage to such an extent that the trees 
were in full vigor and able to endure 
the rigors of the winter without injury. 
Anyone may learn a lesson from such 
a case and should profit by it. The 
single tree mentioned by our correspon- 
dent is probably an illustration of this 
same principle, but in a less easily 
understood way. 


H. C. S., a reader of Wisconsin, wishes 
to know if a certain investment com- 
pany that offers to plant five acre lots 
to bananas in Mexico is all right and 
able to carry out their contract? 

Now this and other similar com- 
panies may be founded on honest prin- 
ciples and they may be able to plant 
the areas as promised and give good 
title to the lands. But I do not see why 
anyone wishes to leave the shadow of 
our glorious flag for that of one that 
is of uncertain worth to grow fruit on 
a foreign soil. We have in many sec- 
tions of our own land all varieties of 
climate and soil and opportunities to 
grow any kind of fruit from the cran- 
berry of the arctics te the pineapple 
and banana of the tropics. 

Provided everything else is all right 
with the banana proposition in Mexico 
there is a giant monopoly <hat controls 
the entire trade in this fruit in America 
and they will only pay what they please 
for bananas that are grown outside 
their own fields. I would let the whole 
thing alone. 


Please state the different ways by 
which the Virginia Creeper (Amp. 
Quin.) is propagated. We have a 


large number in our fields near the 


fences. Several days ago I layered a 
large number; I would like to know 
particularly how to take the cuttings 


in fall; there are so many that several 
thousand cuttings could be easily ob- 
tained; to whom could I sell the plants 
and what prices? What fruit can be 
grafted or budded on the peach, and 
vice versa?—J. H. K., Ill. 

Reply: There is very little demand 
for the plants of the species of Ampelop- 
sis that is commonly called Virginia 
Creeper. There is another species, 
often called “Boston Ivy,’ from Japan, 
that is very much more popular than 
our own wild one, because it clings to 
walls even more closely and has leaves 
of a more beautiful form and they 
change into gorgeous colors in the fall. 
Both of these vines are very easily 
propagated from cuttings, also from 
seeds. I do not think it would pay any- 
one not already in the nursery trade to 
undertake to propagate and sell either 
of these beautiful vines. 

The peach is rarely grafted, budding 
being the better method of propagating 
all the stone fruits. Sometimes peach 
stocks are used for the Japanese plums 
and almond trees are usually grown on 
them. Although the peach could be 
grown on stocks of the above kinds it 
is rarely done, the peach stocks being 
very easily produced and no specia' 
benefit being derived by growing peacl. 
trees or any other than its own stock. 


ACE G rc Btnnnn.. 


The man who said “Talk is cheap” 
never had to pay his wife’s telephone 
charges. 
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SMALL FRUIT 


Currant Culture. 

The currant is a very hardy fruit, and 
as fair results are obtained without 
high culture, almost everyone who has 
a garden grows currants. Like all other 
fruits, however, the currant becomes 
most profitable when it is given good 
care. 

The currant is a moisture loving fruit, 
hence for profit it should be planted in 
a cool, moist, but well drained soil. It 
also requires rich soil, hence as a rule 
the best is a good clay loam which is 
retentive of moisture and cooler than 
sandy loam. The soil should be thor- 
oughly prepared for currants before 
planting. One year old plants from cut- 
tings if strong will give good satisfac- 
tion, although two year old plants are 
not too old. They should be planted 
in rows about six feet apart, and from 
four to five feet apart in the rows, the 
wide distance being more satisfactory 
for the strong growing varieties, and 
especially black currants. 

Fall planting is best for currants as 
the buds start very early in the spring, 
and should these develop before they 
can be planted their future growth 
will be checked. They can, however, be 
planted in the spring with success. The 
plants should be set a little deeper than 
they were in the nursery and the soil 
well pressed against the roots. Thorough 
cultivation should follow to promote 
as much growth as possible, but it 
should be shallow, agthe currant roots 
are near the surface. The following 
spring the currants will need some 
pruning to give them a shapely, open 
head, the bush when well shaped hav- 
ing from five to seven main branches 
well distributed to avoid crowding. The 
fruit of red currants is formed from 
spurs on wood two years old, while 
the fruit of black currants is borne on 
wood of the previous year. Currants 
should be pruned annually to get the 
best results. 

After the bushes are in full bearing, 
the pruning should be done with the 
object of removing some of the young 
and some of the older wood from the 
ground each year. There should be no 
wood more than three years old left on 
black currant bushes, as the object is to 
keep up a strong growth of young wood. 
It is also not well to let the wood of 
red currants get very old, as the finest 
fruit is produced on the two and three 
year old wood. 

The currant plantation will begin to 
give some fruit the third season, but a 
full crop will not be obtained until the 
fourth. 

As the currant is a great feeder, 
drawing heavily on the fertility of the 
soil, the plantation should receive an 
annual dressing of barnyard manure or 
some other fertilizer. Rotten manure 
applied in the autumn and cultivated in 
the next spring gives very good re- 
sults. Applications of wood ashes or 
muriate of potash and ground bones 
are also beneficial.—Prof. H. L. Hutt, 
Experiment Station, Ontario, Canada. 


Oo 
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Fertilizers for Strawberries. 


The amount and kind of fertilizer to 
use depend largely upon the need of 
the soil in which the plants are to grow 
and may be entirely different in some 
other locality or on a different soil, says 
Geneva, N. Y., experiment station re- 
port. The ground may be in need of 
nitrogen, potash or phosphoric acid, or 
may lack humus, i. e., decaying organic 
matter. Humus may be supplied by 
stable manure or by the plowing under 
of plants of various kinds, clover crops 
being especialy desirable as they tend 
to supply nitrogen. If the plants do 
not make sufficient growth an applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda or of dried blood 
at the rate of from one hundred to two 
hundred pounds per acre may be bene- 
ficial. A lack of potash may be sup- 
plied by applications of wood ashes or 
of muriate of potash using the latter at 
the rate of about five hundred pounds 
per acre; and phosphoric acid may be 
supplied by applications of acid phos- 
phate at the same rate. There are 
various other fertilizers that might be 
named. Attention is called to the de- 
sirability of making tests of different 
fertilizers leaving check rows to de- 
termine the actual need of the particu- 
lar soil. Applications of fertilizers may 
be given during the first season’s 
growth, and these should be made early 
or in midsummer rather than in late 
fall. Under some conditions an appli- 
cation the second spring as growth 
starts may also be beneficial. 








“Trifles make up the happiness or 
misery of mortal life.’’—Alexander 


Smith. 


Weeds in Strawberries. 


The inost difficult part in the raising 
of a crop of strawberries is keeping 
the weeds and grass in subjection, says 
“Agricultural Epitomist.”” The fruit 
grower who can accomplish this with 
the minimum of labor is master of his 
profession. Setting the plants and get- 
ting a good stand is comparatively easy, 
but the moment we begin to allow run- 
ners to take root and thereby circum- 
scribe the surface that can be kept 
clean with the hoe, the serious trouble 
of fighting weeds begins. Cutting out 
weeds among runners requires some 
skill,.if no hand work is to be done, 
and hand work means many stoops and 
an aching .back. The old rule was to 
allow no runners to set before July, 
but of late many growers contend that 
early set runners are best and that the 
sooner they are established the better. 
I do not agree with this latter doctrine. 

It is certain that the later in the sum- 
mer that runners are kept off, the easier 
it is to subdue the weeds, and no practi- 
cal grower will dispute it. But I wish 
to speak particularly of fall and spring 
weeds. In October and November, when 
the grower is congratulating himself 
that his plantation, by hard and careful 
work, is perfectly clean there springs up 
stealthily a class of weeds that estab- 
lish themselves often in multitudes over 
the strawberry field without detection. 
These are the most dangerous of all. 
In some mysterious way their seeds lie 
dormant through all the rains and heat 
of the summer and will not sprout until 
about frost time. Then they will sneak 





only the removing of all dead canes 
as soon as they are done bearing, but 
also the pinching back of the new canes 
during the summer. This causes them 
to throw out more lateral shoots, rend- 
ering them less liable to winterkill, and 
also improving the crop and making 
picking easier. Winter protection is 
necessary. Bend the canes over and 
cover with earth or something that will 
hold them down. They should be loos- 
ened up early in the spring before the 
buds start. 

Varieties: Cuthbert and Marlboro are 
the best red ones, Shaffer and Colum- 
bian the purple canes, and Kansas and 
Gregg the black cap varieties. The Her- 
bert, originated in southern Canada, is 
a new variety of great promise. It is 
best to put raspberries in small boxes, 
pints or half pints, and these sell at 
from twenty to thirty cents per quart. 
An average yield is about 150 bushels 
per acre. 

Blackberries.—The soil, location, 
cultivation and care are about the same 
as that required by the raspberry. They 
will do better than the raspberries, how- 
ever, on light soil. I would always 
plant as far apart each way as six by 
six feet, and then keep them in hills 
and tie to stakes to support the canes. 
Pruning is practically the same, keep 
out the old canes and pinch back the 
new ones. 


For varieties I think Agawam and 


Eldorado are of excellent quality and 
good shippers. 

in some sections. 
is the very 
Cultivator.”’ 


Early Harvest is good 
But probably Snyder 
best shipper.—‘‘American 




















Currants, strawberries, cherries and blackcap raspberries, as grown by a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 





up and flatten themselves close against 
the ground, making themselves as in- 
conspicuous as possible. 

To foil these a thorough hoeing 
should be given just before the plants 
go into winter quarters. If this be not 
done, the fruit grower will find his 
hands full _the next spring, for these 
fall weeds all live through the winter 
and will start to grow as early as the 


berry plants and very much faster. Be- 
sides these fall weeds, the winter’s 
mulch often contains many noxious 


seeds. If fresh manure be applied, it is 
generally full of grass seed and the 
spring rains may bring dismay by mak- 
ing the plantation resemble a young 
meadow. Then the grower is confront- 
ed by a most serious problem and he is 
fortunate if he saves his crop with the 
most laborious handiwork and great ex- 
pense. I would not imply that manure 
should never be used. It makes the 
best of all mulches, as it not only sur- 
passes straw in conserving moisture, but 
fertilizes the plants at the same time. 
But it must have special treatment in 
order that the seeds in it may be killed. 
This is best accomplished by piling it 
up some: months before it is needed 
and forking it over several times at in- 
tervals of a month. 


0. 


Raspberries. 


I believe the raspberry should be 
much more extensively cultivated than 
it is at the present time, because there 
is a great demand for this fruit and the 
prices are high. The location for a 
raspberry plantation should be some- 
what protected to prevent the winter 
killing of the canes. The land should 
be thoroughly prepared so that it will 
be free from weeds and grass roots. 
Plants may be set in the fall as well 
as in the spring, but when set in the 
fall will require a heavier mulch during 
the first winter. I would advise the 
setting of the vines six feet apart each 
way in order to allow better cultivation 
around the hills. When set so far apart 
more horse work can be done, and it 
may be done both ways. 

Raspberries are admirably adapted 
for orchard fillers. I believe that stable 
manure is the best form of fertilizer, 
and it will serve as a mulch if strawy. 
The mulch system may do away with 
cultivation after a year or two if done 
thoroughly enough. 

Pruning of the canes is necessary, not 





Hear What the Grape Man Says. 

Grape Culture.—Grapes are immense 
feeders and should be supplied plenti- 
fully with well rotted manure. 

No work yields better results than 
the proper care of your grape vines, 
even if you have only a few. 

We add some rules for grape culture 
taken from the Experiment Station 


record, United States Department of 
Agriculture, which has just come to 
hand. 


The main points in grape culture 
are summarized as follows: 

With few exceptions grapes of the 
Lubrusca species, of which Concord 
may be taken as the type, are the most 
satisfactory for general planting. 

A warm, rich, well drained soil is best 
for the grape. 

Almost all vines should be planted at 
least eight feet apart. 

Strong one year old vines are most 
desirable for planting. 

Thorough shallow 
sential. 

The pruning of the first two years 
must be done with reference to the sys- 
tem under which the vine is to be 
trained after it begins fruiting. Dur- 
ing this time the vine should become 
thoroughly established. 

The best time for the principal prun- 
ing is soon after the leaves drop in 
autumn, but pruning can be done at 
any time during the winter when the 
vines are not frozen. Summer prun- 
ing consists in pinching lateral branches 
in order to encourage the development 
of the fruit and the bearing wood for 
the succeeding year. 

The long arm, short spur system of 
training is usually the most satisfactory 


cultivation is es- 


for the inexperienced grower, but the 
renewal systems are highly recom- 
mended. 


The most satisfactory was to bring a 
neglected vine into vigorous growth is 
to cut the vine off at the ground, and 
train the shoots that will spring from 
the stub in one of the renewal system. 

The principal diseases of the grape 
are powdery mildew and black rot, both 
of which can be controlled by spraying 
with bordeaux mixture. 

Bagging the grapes as soon as the 
bloom has fallen will prevent rot, and 
the fruit is more beautiful when grown 
in bags. 

The Brighton Grape.—The superin- 
tendent of our fruit farm has been 


sending the editor baskets of the Brigh- 
ton grape. during the past two weeks, 
I do not know of any established varj- 
ety which pleases me so well in texture 
and flavor. It is a dark red grape ripen- 
ing about with Concord. Berry and 
cluster of good size; flesh tender and 
juicy; quality superior. 

We never fail at our fruit farm of 
having a good supply of fruit of the 
Brighton grape, but it is not so reliable 
as the Concord or Worden. Brighton 
contains some foreign blood, and when- 
ever foreign blood is present the variety 
shows less ability to withstand climatic 
influences. The Brighton is a vigorous 
grower and generally has _ healthy 
foliage, and is productive enough, but 
there are seasons when it does not bear 
a full crop; therefore, I do not advise 
planting Brighton for market in com- 
petition with Concord, unless a fancy 
price can be secured for the fruit. But 
for the home garden, where it suc- 
ceeds, I know of no more valuable grape 
than Brighton. Surely no lover of 
grapes will omit having a few vines 
of the Brighton in his garden. This 
valuable variety was originated by the 
well known veteran, Jacob Moore, the 
originator of the Bar-Seck pear, the 
Red Cross currant, and other valuable 
fruits. If Mr. Moore had done nothing 
more than to originate the Brighton he 
would not have lived in vain. 

Eastern Grapes in Seattle.—Corre- 
spondence from a commission house of 
Seattle, Washington, develops interest- 
ing facts regarding the shipment and 
sale of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York grapes in the state of Washing- 
tion. The varieties are Concord mostly, 
with a few Delaware,’ packed in 10- 
pound covered baskets with a handle. 
The arrive in good condition and sell at 
from 30 to 40 cents per basket to retail- 
ers. These grapes cost from 8 to 10 cents 
per basket, at the shipping point east, 
and the freight is from $1.72 to $1.74 
per 100 pounds. Cars carry 3000 
baskets to the car, there being no strips 
or stays needed, as the baskets pack 
like bricks. The refrigeration charge is 
rominal, being $7.50 for ice east of St. 
Paul, and no further charge to place 
of destination. It is claimed that this 
fruit holds up better during transit, and 
longer after arrival, than grapes from 
California. Messrs. G. & Co. claim that 
California rail shipments under ice can- 
not compete with steamer shipments, 
as the freight by the latter is much less. 
Eastern shipments began August 20th, 
with Ohio grapes, following a little later 
with Pennsylvania, and early in Septem- 
ber New York also commenced ship- 
ping. grapes to the Pacific coast, in car 
lots, practically, without refrigeration 
charges, while we in California are 
shipping grapes to all of the above 
named states, but by no means without 
refrigeration. It certainly seems ridicu- 
lous, from a business standpoint, at 
least, that California cannot supply her 
home markets. It looks very much like 
a case of ‘“‘The nearer the church, the 
further from God.’’—California “Fruit 
Grower.” 





Fruit Butters. 

Grape Butter.—Wash the grapes well, 
drain and cook without water until soft. 
This may be done in a jar on the back 
of the stove. Rub through colander to 
remove seeds, return to fire and slowly 
boil or simmer down. When partly 
cooked add an equal quantity of sugar 
and cook until thick enough. Put up 
in small jars and cover with paraffin. 

Peach Butter.—Cut the peaches in 
halves after washing or rubbing with a 
dry cloth, simmer in as little water as 
will keep them from scorching until 
soft. Run through colander and add 
two-thirds as much white sugar (granu- 
lated) and cook till thick enough. 

Pear Butter.—Proceed as above, but 
when the pulp is put back on stove add 
one lemon to each quart to relieve the 
insipid flavor. Grate the yellow off the 
lemon into the pear and squeeze out the 
juice. Use about half as much sugar as 
pulp, though constant tasting to suit in- 
dividual taste should regulate the quan- 
tity of sugar in all fruit butters.—‘‘Rur- 
al New Yorker.” 


Thought Currant was a Cherry. 

Specimens of Jacob Moore’s new cur- 
rant, Diploma, have been received at 
this office. They appear to be the larg- 
est of currants, of a deep red color and 
juicy. <A friend of the introducer, the 
Green’s Nursery Company, recently ate 
one of them thinking it was a cherry. 
With surprise he remarked: “That 
cherry did not have any stone in it.” 
The specimens are said to have been 
grown under ordinary conditions with- 
out special thinning of the fruit. 











Weary Willie.—“I say, ‘Sleepy, hav 
ye heard the latest noose?” 
Sleepy.—‘‘What’s that?” 

Weary Willie.—‘‘Why, they say there 
ain’t any more North Pole!”’ 
Sleepy.—‘‘How’s that?” 
Weary Willie.—‘‘Why, 

Cooked.” 
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’That’s what the thirsty youngster thinks, 
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The Unnaturalist. 


Oo I am a most Unnaturalist 
And tell of “How Things Ain't.” 

I take the animals on the list 
And give ’em a coat of paint 

I do not bother 'bout what they do, 
But tell of “Things Teer, Don’t.” 

And spite of the Realistic crew 
Reform my ways I won't. 


I love to sing of the Kangaroo 
And tell how he took a Moose , 
And bit its vermiferm in two, 
And tore its windpipe loose. 
I love to tell of an infant Loon 
That grabbed an Elephant’s trunk 
And filled that aged Mastodoon 
With a deep cerulean funk. 


But best of all when night comes by, 
My pen’s been put to sleep, 
My inkpot blinks its dreamy eye 
In slumber sweet and deep, 
I find it quite a pleasant trick 

To listen to the roar 
Of golden eagles as they kick 

The vulpine from my door. 
—John Kendrick Bangs, in New York 

“Times.” 

“Ol Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Frult Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

October is the best uv all, 

Her gown uv red an’ yellow; 
While on her face each day we trace 

A smile that’s warm an’ mellow. 





Settin’ daown jobs ain’t apt tew kerry 
yew along very fast. 
The summer landlord is known by 
the comperny he keeps. 
The best runner in the world can’t 
git away frum himself. 
Them ez hez gits it took away ef they 
don’t watch eout sharp. 
The “melancholy days” are all right 
ef they on’y fill the farmer’s store- 
haouse. 
Lay up somethin’ fur a rainy day, 
an’ then pray fur pleasant weather. 
Ef yew are honest with yewrself there 
ain’t no danger uv yewr cheatin’ others. 
Anyway, some uv the breakfus’ food 
cranks turn aout a good day’s work. 
When in daoubt ask somebuddy yew 
kin trust better than yew kin trust 
yewrself. 
No pusson will believe he snores till 
he hears himself, which never happens. 
All is not gold thet glitters, but most 
people like tew think it is. 
No matter haow red the cheeks uv 
Natur’ grow yew know thet the color is 
natteral. 
Of’untimes a man beatin’ raoun’ the 
bush starts aout somethin’ thet ain’t 
no credit tew himself. 
Don’t take the bull by the horns on- 
less yew know uv a mighty good lettin’- 
go place. 
Seek good companions, an’ yew can’t 
dew better than spendin’ an evenin’ at 
home with yewr wife. 

Yew can’t keep a good man doawn, 
an’ a good man won't try tew keep an- 
other man doawn. 

It’s all right tew crow high up on 
the fence, but darst yew dew it daown 
on the graound? 

Don’t never fly off the handle; it is 
one uv the sure signs thet yewr 
machine is goin’ tew pieces. 

“What is sass fur the goose is sass 
fur the gander,” but the gander thinks 
he kin dew withaout it. 

Don’t take any chances where yewr 
l:fe is consarned, ez the chances are thet 
yew won’t hev a chance tew take 
chances very long. 

The love uv money bein’ the root uv 
all evil yew will proceed tew take keer 
uv what comes up above the graound 
an’ let the root alone. 

The lan’scape painter kerries away a 
copy uv what he sees; the lucky farmer 
hez the original scenery the hull year 
raound, an’ it is ever beautiful an’ 
changin’. 

It would be a mighty lot better fur 
all consarned ef the oneasy young man 
in the country would spen’ less time in 
sowin’ wild oats an’ more time in cut- 
tin’ wild carrots fur his father. 

“Cider, cider, everywhere, 

An’ not a drop fur me;” 


With apples on the tree. 





Modern Wisdom. 


There is nothing that will burn a hole 
in your pocket so quickly as a cool 
million. 

If, as some poet has said, all life is 
music, the tramp must have been set to 
rag-time. 

There was a time when a hundred 
thousand dollars seemed like a good 
deal of money, and, come to think of 
it, it seems so yet. 

It is not so much the love of money, 
but the inordinate desire of its pos- 
Sessors to get rid of it, that is at the 
root of many latter-day evils.—‘‘Harp- 
er’s Weekly.” 





a Or eee 
The New York “World” calls atten- 
tion to the marvelous development of 
the peanut crop, which was valued at 
$12,000,000 for 1908, although it did 
not come into commercial importance 
until 1870. This development is easily 
accounted for by the invention of base- 
ball and the expansion of the circus 





business, 





Here’s another harvest 
that you should reap 


It’s the abundant Victor harvest of real and lasting pleasure. No 
doubt most of your crops are gathered in now, and you are looking 
forward to weeks of ease and enjoyment, when the crisp weather and_ 
long evenings give you ample time for rest and recreation indoors. Why 
not invest a little of what you’ve laid by in a Victor, and have a continual harvest of fun, brightness and pleas- 


ure all through the winter? 
you hear it sing and play. 


The Victor harvest never ends 


When you once get a Victor it continually gives 
you a full yield of pleasure all the year. It doesn’t 
depend on seasons nor on the weather. 


When the winds are blowing cold and the frost and 
snow come, nothing is so cosy and comfortable as to 
sit around the stove while the Victor brings bands and 
singers and minstrels to you with their rousing marches, 
beautiful songs and funny stories. 


When the hot summer-time comes, and you quit 
work at night all tired and worn-out, the Victor will 
help to rest and refresh you, and make the next day’s 
work easier. It is really wonderful what a soothing 
effect the Victor gives. There is no noisy imitation of 
voice or instrument to get on your nerves. You hear 
the real, true, life-like tones of the singer or musician. 


And just think of the pleasure of hearing the Vic- 
tor on rainy days! Put on records by Pryor’s Band, 
or listen to jovial songs, and you'll be glad the rain has 
kept you indoors. 


And what about the har- 


You simply can’t realize what joy and happiness the Victor will bring to you until 


of Italy, the King of Portugal, His Holiness Pope Pius 
X, and thousands of other distinguished personages. 


What a happy and contented family! 
Look at the picture! Wouldn’t you like to be in 


| this family circle? 


The picture is real. Thousands of families all over 
the country just like this one are to-night being enter- 
tained by the Victor, and are having the time of 
their lives. 


These folks were all like you once. They didn’t 
realize that they were missing one of life’s greatest 
pleasures without a Victor in their homes. But they 
listened to our arguments, believed what we said, got 
our catalogues, and then went and heard the Victor, 
and bought one that they could afford—there’s aVictor for 
every purse, $10 to $250. Now you couldn’t get them 
to part with it for any price. How much happier these 
folks are than if they had no Victor to give them all 
this happiness and pleasure. 





Here’s an instrument that plays so many other 
instruments and sings so 
many voices that it seems al- 





vest of pleasure you can give 
your friends! With a Vic- 
tor, what added hours of en- 
joyment they will spend with 


All this harvest of good 
times is yours—if you own a 
Victor. 


The Victor’s a 

jolly companion 

It’s always ready to talk 
or sing or play for you! Never 
tired! Never grouchy! Never 
out-of-sorts! It always has 
something new—new songs, 





COUPON 


you! FILL OUT. CUT OFF. MAIL TO-NIGHT. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Please send me Victor catalogues free, and 
full information about the easy payment plan. 


ways new, and it can’t help 
but please every member of 
the family. Just think what 
a wealth of happiness and 
contentment is in store for 
you when you get your Vic- 
tor! And at such little cost! 


If you want you can get 
a Victor on easy terms 


Maybe you prefer to buy 
yours that way. If you do, 
there’s a Victor dealer near 
you who will sell you any Vic- 
tor you want to buy, and let 








new stories, new jokes, new 
singers, new entertainers. 


No matter what kind of entertainment you like best, 
you get it at zs best through the Victor. Stirring 
strains of bands and orchestras; beautiful sacred music; 
the dear old songs of heart and home; the liveliest 
dance music; solos and duets on your favorite instru- 
ments; the latest song hits; minstrel shows; the fun- 
niest comic selections; dialogues and recitations of the 
day; the classic symphonies of great composers; the 
magnificent voices of greatest operatic stars; or what- 
ever else you want, played by the world’s best tal- 
ent, and reproduced as only the Victor can reproduce 
it. You certainly ought to own this marvelous instru- 
ment—the one that President Taft has in the White 

House, the one that is own- 
ed by the King and Queen 
of England, the Emperor of 
Germany, the King and 
Queen of Spain, the King 


Mail this coupon to-night for 
the great free Victor catalogues. 





you pay for it a part at a 
time. You'll hardly miss the 
money, and you'll be having 
all the great Victor pleasure in the meantime. 


Write to us, and we’ll tell you who sells the Victor 
near you. Then you can goto him, hear the Victor and 
the records before you buy, and in that way get just 
what you want. How much more sensible than to send 
your money away off to strangers! 


Be sure to cut out this coupon and send 
for the handsome free Victor catalogues. 
They describe each 
style Victor, give a com- 
plete list of all the 3,000 
Victor Records,and show 
pictures of the famous. 
singers and musicians 
who make Victor Rec- 
ords. Send this coupon 
to-night. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


BERLINER GRAMOPHONE CO.,Montreal,Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


His Masters Voice 
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The Locust. 


High in the treetops all day long 

A cruel knight in coat of mail, 

His sword turned to a brazen flail, 
Is threshing out his fiery song. 


The thirsting monody intrudes 
Upon the songsters small and shy, 
In thickets cool and fields near by 
And drinks their dewy interludes. 


Deep in the night the arid strain 
Smites hotly on the wakeful ear, 
And its dizzy chime we hear 
A withering note, “No rain—no rain.” 
—‘The Sun.” 





Advice to Farmers. 

Both advice and warning were given 
the farmers of Canada and the United 
States by Major P. G. Craigie, chair- 
man of the sub-section on agriculture. 

“One caution I feel it my duty to 
give, as a practical rather than a scien- 
tific agriculturist. Whatever wonders 
are offered in the way of manurial ad- 
juncts or mechanical contrivances, do 
not let our advisers overlook the para- 
mount consideration of the cost which 
the newer systems may involve. For 
the extensive farming of a young coun- 
try it is above all requisite to remem- 
ber that expensive methods of cultiva- 
tion are not as feasible as the intensive 
husbandry of old settled regions. 

“Hopefully as we.may wait on the 
chemist’s help, I confess that, for my 
own part, I incline still more confidently 
to the botanist, under whose aegis of 
protection agriculture has this year been 
placed by the decision of the authori- 
ties. The producer of new and prolific 
and yet disease-resisting and frost-defy- 
ing breeds of wheat plants is to-day 
more than ever encouraged by what has 
been done in many lands of late in this 
direction, to suit the crop to its environ 
ment. 

“It is no use to treat the vast terri- 
tories you have at your disposal as if 
they were a mere wheat mine, to be 
exploited in all haste and without re- 
gard to their permanence and their 
future profitable development. 

“The farming of the future must 
ultimately be one of more careful til- 
lage, more scientific rotations, and of 
consideration for the changes in the 
grouping of population and in the 
world-wide conditions of man and his 
varying wants. What is going on all 
over the world has to be learned and 
studied well, and wheat pioneers of the 
northwest must not forget the possi- 
bility of yet new competition arising in 
the single task of wheat growing, 
whether they are to be looked for in 
the still developing selections of the 
Russian empire and the still open levels 
of Argentina, the little known regions of 
Manchuria, the basin of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the more completely irri- 
gated plains of India, the tablelands o. 
Central Africa, or perhaps under new 
conditions and more developed control 
of the reserves of water supply on the 


southern shores of the Mediterranean 
or even in the longed tilled valley of 
the Nile. 





o- 
KNOW NOW 
And Will Never Forget the Experience. 


The coffee drinker who has suffered 
and then been completely relieved by 
changing from coffee to Postum knows 
something valuable. 

He or she has no doubt about it. A 
California lady says: 

“T learned the truth about coffee in a 
peculiar way. My husband who has 
for years been of a very bilious temp- 
erament decided to leave off coffee and 
give Postum a trial and as I did not 
want the trouble of making two bev- 
erages for meals I concluded to try 
Postum, too, and the results have been 
that while my husband has been great- 
ly benefited, I have myself received 


even greater benefit. 
“When I began to drink Postum I 
was thin in flesh and very nervous. 


Now I actually weigh 16 pounds more 
than I did at that time and I am 
stronger physically and in my nerves, 
while husband is free from all his ails. 

“We have learned our little lesson 
about coffee and we know something 
about Postum, too, for we have used 
Postum now steadily for the last three 
years and we shall always continue to 
do so. 

“We have no 
the drug drink. 
and health.” -_ “4 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” ‘“‘There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


use for coffee— 
prefer Postum 
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Fertilizing the Earth from thc ir. 


By far the most importar the 
things which must be added : soil 
to keep it at its highest lev pro- 
duction are those known a __uitrates, 
which carry a great bulk of . .rogen as 
the main constituent. Nitrogen is the 


essential food of all plants, and especial- 
ly of the food plants known as the cere- 
als. This, as supplied by barnyard and 
various artificial manures, by rotation 
of crops and by the new process to 
which our own agricultural department 
has so largely contributed, soil inocula- 
tion by nitrogen-producing tubercles, at 
present sums up pretty nearly what has 
been practically achieved in the all im- 
portant aim. 3ut a new hope, almost 
illimitable in its outlook and import- 
ance, has been opened to humanity. It 
has already more than satisfied labora- 
tory tests; and there is the soundest 
reason to believe that, before many 
years shall have passed, there will be 
a boundless supply of nitrogen in its 
purest form for the use of the farmer. 
This will not only be invaluable in soil 
enrichment, but it will also greatly les- 
sen agricultural labor by lessening the 
need of constant warfare on weeds. 

At the recent International Congress 
of Chemists one of the German mem- 
bers fully demonstrated Professor Otto 
Schonherr’s new process of extracting 
nitrogen from the air by experiments 
before the congress. Without entering 
in detail into the scientific process, ex- 
cept that it is effected by the agency 
of high temperatures made practicable 
by electricity, it may be said that it was 
received by the great body of scientific 
critics as thoroughly practical in its 
working theory; however, further ex- 
perimentation may cheapen the cost of 
production. As four-fifths of the at- 
mosphere is nitrogen mixed meckanical- 
ly with oxygen, its successful elimina- 
tion on a cheap and, of course, inex- 
haustible scale, will solve a vast prob- 
lem to the infinite betterment of the 
human race. 











Corn as grown in Lake county, IIl., yielding 100 
bushels peracre. Photo by J. L. Graff. 





Apply Manure as Fast as Made. 

It may not be possible or practicable 
to return to the soil, without loss, all 
the manures made, says Prof. Voor- 
hees, in ‘Country Gentleman.” The 
aim should be to make the conditions 
as favorable as_ possible, to adopt 
methods which will prevent the escape 
of the valuable constituents, either by 
too hot fermentation or by leaching. 
Wherever practicable, the greatest sav- 
ing is effected by applying the manure 
as fast as made, as by this method the 
least labor is -required, fermentation 
practically ceases when the manure is 
spread, and any leaching that occurs 
earries the constituents into the soil and 
not away from it. When immediate 
spreading is not practicable, the manure 
(the total product, solid and _ liquid, 
should be kept in a tight pit, or under 
cover, subject to the tramping of the 
live-stock; if too much litter has not 
been used, the liquid portion will pre- 
vent loss from rapid fermentation. If 
an abundance of litter is used, especially 
in the horse stables, the manure should 
be wet occasionally, when the fermenta- 
tion will proceed without loss. Manure 
thus cared for will retain practically 
all of its original constituents and may 
be spread upon the land when needed. 
Further rotting but adds to the labor, 
without an equivalent increase in use- 
fulness. Studies that have been made 
in reference to their use indicate that 
while for most crops the greatest im- 
mediate return will follow its applica- 
tion on the plowed land and harrow- 
ing in, it may be applied as a top- 
dressing for grass land in fall or spring 
and applied upon stubble or sodland 
and plowed in. In general farming, 
convenience in respect to labor is the 
determining factor, provided the sug- 
gestions above are followed. It has also 








| WE OFFER to the con- 

sumer the best Ready 
Roofing proposition on the 
market to-day. We don’t 
make Congo just to sell to a 
floating kind of trade and 
then forget about you. 


We make Congo to wear— 
to give satisfactory service. 
We not only want your 
trade, but your good will. 
We want every buyer of Congo to be a 
satisfied customer. ‘That’s our best ad- 
vertisement. 


To this end we have made Congo just as 
good as a ready roofing can be made. We 
have tested it in every possible way, and by 


long continued service. We are so satis- 


CHICAGO 


ONGO 


tik ROOFING 





UNITED ROOFING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
503 WEST END TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








fied that Congo is the longest wearing 





ready roofing on the market that we have 





made arrangements with the National Surety 






Company to issue a Guarantee Bond with 






every roll of Congo. 





These bonds cost us money, but they add 






not a cent to the cost of Congo to you. 






Before the National Surety Company would 
assume this responsibility, they convinced 







themselves beyond a reasonable doubt that 





Congo would do all we claimed for it. And 





there isn’t another Ready Roofing on the 
market to-day that carries a like guarantee. 






Don’t you think that a roofing in which 






the manufacturers show such canfidence is 





worth investigating ? 






Send us your name and address and we will 





mail you a Congo sample free with our 
booklet telling all about it. 







SAN FRANCISCO 











MERICAN SAW MILLS 


Make most money because they do best work in 
quickest time with least power and smallest crews, 
owing to their simple construction and improved, 
patented devices. Portable and stationary. All sizes. 
Variable Friction Feed, Combined Ratchet Setworks 
and Quiek Receder and other superior features. Free 
Catalog and Prices will interest you. Lists our com- 
plete line of wood working machinery. 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co, 
201 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1566 Terminal Buildings, New York 











been shown that in general farm prac- 
tice the net returns are liable to be 
more favorable if from six to eight 
tons per acre are used regularly, rather 
than the larger amounts that are some- 
times recommended; the smaller quan- 
tities contributing quite as largely to 
the indirect improvement of the soils 
and help to avoid the dangers that fol- 
low if excessive quantities are applied 
and not thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. 

Farmers know the value of good 
manure, and the time is coming when 
they will use all that they make, in- 
stead of losing more than one-half its 
value; when that time comes we shall 
hear less about depleted soils and de- 
creased yields. 





Gypsum vs. Hardpan. 

The problem of hardpan has been 
solved, it is said. V. Rambo has lands 
between Lerdo and Famossa on which 
for years he has been unsuccessfully 
trying to produce vines and trees. Ow- 
ing to the hardpan lying close to the 
surface, no results were _ obtained. 
Someone told Mr. Rambo that some- 
one else had read somewhere that if 
gypsum were spread over the surface 
of the ground the hardpan would dis- 
solve. He tried it on a few acres and 
the scheme worked. He then scattered 
Zypsum over 160 acres and now has 
a quarter section of land as good as 
can be found anywhere. The material 
contains the elements which, carried 
down to hardpan, causes that substance 
to disintegrate, much as gasoline “cuts” 
grease.—Bakersfield “Californian.” 





o 
Horse Notes. 

Do not give horses water immediately 
after eating. An hour after they have 
finished their meal is soon enough to 
water them. 

Some horses are predisposed to colic 
and a straw and corn diet is almost sure 
to cause trouble at frequent intervals 
with such cases. 

A good currying occasionally does not 
make a sleek horse. It takes every- 
day grooming to open the pores, soften 
the skin and produce a good, healthy, 
sleek coat. 





Alfalfa is very long-lived; fields in 
Mexico, it is claimed, have been con- 
tinuously productive without replanting 
for over two hundred years, and others 
in France are known to have flourished 
for more than a century. Its usual life 
in the United States is probably from 
ten to twenty-five years, although there 
is a field in New York that has been 
mown successively for over sixty years. 
It is not unlikely that under its normal 
conditions and with normal care it 
would well-nigh be, as it is called, ever- 
lasting.—From Coburn’s “The Book of 
Alfalfa.’’ 



















CREAM. ) 
SEPARATOR 


The simplest, most 
durable, most eco- 
nomica lot allCream 
Separators. Meets 
every requirement 
of the most modern 
methods. 
Holds World’s Rec- 
ord for clean skim- 
ming. 


THE 190¢ MODEL 
has solid, low frame, enclosed 
e a bait cles ot and is 
eecasiest runing separator 
made. Don’t buy aseparator without first seci 
our FREE Catalogue Ne 0. 58 — 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
(A 16 Distributing Warehouses In U. 8. and Canada. we 

















MAKE YOUR OWN 
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The Awl 
For All 
Save the money 


you payth arness man 
by using Myers’ Lock 
Stitch Awl. It stitches both 
sides like a sewing machine and 
mends harness, saddles, shoes, fur coats, 
robes, canvas, gloves, carpets, etc.,perfectly. 

Something constantly needed, always ready for use and 
one of the handiest tools imaginable. Price prepaid only 
$1.00. Booklet D Free. Write today, Agents Wanted. 


C. A. MYERS CO., 6537 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 




















Buy From the Mills 
and Save Dealer’s Profits 


Carpets, Rugs. Linoleums, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Send for our Free money-saving Carpet Cata- 
log handsomely illustrated, showing latest styles 
and beautiful designs in their actual colors. 
Save your dealer’s profits, You can buy 
Rugs, Linoleums, Blankets, Linens, Cur- 
tains, etc., from the mill through us and save 
one-half the money these articles usually cost. 
We make no charge for sewing, cutting and 
matching carpets. We save you big money 
and pay freight. Send for free Carpet 
Catalogue—it will pay you. 
fame B.G, Russell Carpet Co., 209 State St., Chicago masa 


: ms 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 42:°% 
Saat Hae arpa uaa dng 

» Trappers’ Secrets, ; 2.00. 
Apes peer oa ames 
st. Andersch Bros., Dept, 104, Minneapolis, Mina, 


7 1 50 00 worth goods free; free advertising to sell 

s them, and $60 expense allowance first 

month, to start you as Manager for big Chicago mail order house. 

Address President, 1276State Street, Chicago 

GINSENG FINEST CULTIVATED ROOTS 

AND AND SEED. My descriptive book- 

GOLDEN SEAL let of culture, and price list mailed 
(free. Write me at once, 

ALBAN TAYLOR, Box C, EAST ROCHESTER, OHIO 


Sie YOUR BACK 


Save time, horses, work 
and money by using ap 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on “Whee! Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx 91, Quincy, III, 
























Immense profits from its cultivation. 


















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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A New Beast on 


It was in 1882 that a story became 
noised throughout southern Texas to 
the effect that Charles Goodnight had a 
heifer on his ranch that was half cow 
and half buffalo. The majority of 
people flatly disbelieved the tale. A 
great many others, doubtful, were from 
Missouri and had to be shown. So they 


cume long distances to the Bar Y ranch, 
looked, gasped, and were convinced. 








ONE-HALF BUFFALO. 


That first hybrid’s father was a buf- 
falo; her mother was a Polled Angus 
cow. Very soon afterward there were, 
all told, eight of these little half-breeds, 
all heifers, each with a _ wine-glass 
branded into her flank. (No half-breed 
males were secured. And since that 
time, Mr. Goodnight has been unable 
to raise one, even from among the 
progeny of one-quarter buffalo sires 
and three-quarter buffalo dams.) 

As the second step in the experiment, 
the cattleman turned these eight heif- 
ers back into the full-blooded buffalo 
herd, thus getting eight calves that 
were three-quarters buffalo. This time, 
the sexes were evenly represented; but, 
curiously enough, only the females 
proved to be useful for the purpose of 
perpetuating. 





THREE-QUARTERS BUFFALO. 


So the cattleman now reversed his 
methods. Taking a number of half- 
caste heifers, he turned them into the 
full-blooded Polled Angus herd—and 
found that the resulting animals, which 
were only one-quarter buffalo, would 
breed readily and without loss among 
the cattle, the buffalo or the mixed- 
bloods. It has been, therefore, largely 
from these one-quarter buffalo quadru- 
peds that the wild strain has found its 
way into the domestic herds of the Bar 
Y, bringing into being a calf that is 
usually a muley, like the Polled Angus 
stock, that will wallow as do the buf- 
falo, eat what the buffalo eats, have 
the extra buffalo rib, and thrive im- 
mune from the dreaded blackleg. 





ONE-QUARTER BUFFALO. 


And what of this new, strange beast 
as a meat producer? 

The combined Baptist ministers of 
the state of Texas can testify that the 
meat of the hybrid is a success from 
the edible standpoint. While these 
gentlemen were in session at Amarillo, 
Mr. Goodnight ordered the killing of 
a mongrel so that they might have a 
special treat. 

When the hybrid was hung, it showed 
plainly the points claimed in its favor 


Face of the Earth 


as a meat producer. Though it was 
not by any means the best heifer of its 
age in the mixed-blood herd, it dressed 
over seven hundred pounds. The flesh 
was thick upon the bones, and some- 
what darker than beef. The fat was a 
deep yellow. Above the spine was a 
fine big hump, containing bones of vary- 
ing lengths, the short ones at either 
end of the hump, the longer ones in the 
middle. These, seemingly, were a curi- 
ous continuation of the ribs. Between 
them were many choice cuts of meat— 
all of this bone and meat forming a 
part of the addition brought about by 
hybridization. And then—behold the 
extra rib! 

But not all the gain in salable weight 
was by addition. Some of it was by 
substitution. For instance, the abdom- 
inal viscera of a hybrid are very con- 
siderably less in bulk and weight than 
the viscera of a domestic animal, and 
the quadrilocular stomach of the for- 
mer is smaller than the corresponding 
digestive compartments of the latter. 
(This with an incomparable digestion!) 

Both the baby mongrels and the baby 
buffaloes look exactly like domestic 
calves and are no larger. The. hybrid 
is often a shade darker than the full- 
blood, but both are many shades lighter 
than their parents’ The back and sides 
are reddish fawn; the under part of the 
barrel is a light fawn that shades to 
cream. And not only have neither a 
hump, but they have not the suspicion 
of a beard, nor yet of pantaloons. They 
develop both later on, together with a 
thick hood. In one respect only do 
these calves differ from the domestic; 
their tails are shorter. But this is 
searcely noticeable. Both have eyes 
that are like a fawn’s for mildness. 

The hybrids have good memories, and 
are gentle; for they favor their Polled 
Angus kinsfolk in disposition; they even 
go farther, and surpass the Polled 
Angus in meekness. This fact was 
proven when we cut three hybrids out 
of the mixed-blood herd that same 
afternoon, and “threw” them into the 
thoroughbred buffalo herd. This par- 
ticular trio wished to remain where 
they were, and so turned about fully 
a score of times and made back to the 
gate that had been shut behind them, 
thus showing the endurance of their 
buffalo relatives and the hard-headed 
persistence of a domestic cow. At last, 
with lolling tongues, they started off in 
the right direction, plainly put out, but 
too well behaved to charge their pur- 
suers. 





FULL-BLOODED BUFFALO. 


They never mire, and will get up 
(front feet first, like a horse) and hunt 
sustenance:-at a stage when the domes- 
tic animal would lose heart and die. 
They use less salt than cattle, and less 
water, never muddy the drinking place, 
and never go straying away in a storm. 
But—though easily handled, they do 
not forget the weak panels in a fence; 
and when these panels have been re- 
paired, they still are able to pass over, 
under or through them. 

Every plainsman of those times ‘knew 
that the very buffaloes which were con- 
testing the ranges with the domestic 
animals had none of these shortcom- 
ings. On the contrary, they possessed 
a@ number of excellent traits that the 
tame bovines lacked. When the wolf 


_ came looking for a succulent little calf, 


they seldom got one. For the mother 
buffalo is smart enough to bivouac in 
such a way that the babies might be 
protected. The mothers settled down 
in a circle that enclosed their progeny. 
And then an outer‘circle was formed 
by the watchful fathers. (All of which 
proved that a buffalo has better instinct 
or reason, than a steer.) 

So far, in his experimenting, Mr. 
Goodnight has not aimed to raise good 
milkers. The buffalo mother, it is 
known, gives very little, but very rich 
milk. The mongrel mother also gives 
a small flow. She gives more than the 
buffalo; perhaps not more than the 
Polled Angus. But what she gives is 
extremely rich.—Eleanor *Gates, in 
“American Magazine.” 


You Don’t Know ME? 


Wien if you don’t you ought to. Here 





is my latest picture—just as I look 
wearing my new summer togs and that 
fetching smile. 

Everybody ‘‘hob-nobs’’ with me. I’m con- 
sidered a good ‘‘mixer,’’ easy to get acquainted 
with, willing to find time or take time to stop 
at any man’s door long enough to set him 
aright on the road to ‘‘Thrift-Land.”’ 

Iam proud to be able to say to you that I 
am a Son of the Soil, fathered by Sunshine, 
nursed by Rain, and loved by good Country 
People everywhere—from coast to coast. 

There’s no secret as to the whereabouts of 
my headquarters. I’ll give you my name— 
and address— 

I was christened ‘‘Prosperity,’’ but nowa- 
days, just to be real friendly, I tell people 


My Name is “Prospy’’= 
Yours, Please? 


I’m anxious to call on you in a few days— 
out at your farm—and tell you many useful copyright, 1909, by International Harvester Company of America 


things that you will be glad to know. I want zy 28 
to ati na a smooth, shady, ‘‘cut-across” Pm the Limit of Good Nature— 
road to “Thrift-Land.”” Feelin’ Good’s a Habit with Me. 
Just as soon as I know your name, I will send you ‘‘Glimpses of Thrift- 
Land,’’ and I’ll come along, myself, a little later, since I know you will never be 
contented without me. Fact, good 
friend! Your name, please, so I can 
place you on my calling-list at once. 


Write Me Now—Now Write Me— 


Get your name to me without delay, and get 
“Glimpses of Thrift-Land.” Let me send youa 
little souvenir, too—a monogram tie or stick- 
pin. Want gold, silver or bronze finish? Pin or 
button? The button is gold finish only. 

In order to get the Monogram Pin or Button, 
you must send me the name and address of a 
prospective buyer of a Cream Separator, Man- 
ure Spreader, Gasoline Engine, Wagon, F 
Grinder, Hay Press, Auto Buggy or Disk Har. 
row. Youcan have “Glimpses of Thrift-Land” 
whether you send in a name or not. But it’s 
easy to get a Monogram Pin or Button, too. 
Write me today. Address 


“Pros ity,” or “Prospy” 
Care 
International Harvester Company of America. 


(Incorpo: 
Room 106, Harvester Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. 




















































ase” Beautiful Grounds 
na at Reasonable Cost 


- For years we have given special study to making country homes beauti- 
_ful at reasonable cost. We have learned how a few trees, shrubs or vines 
will transform the most barren and unpromising home into a spot whose 
beauty is the pride of a whole neighborhood. And we know dozens of cases in 
which homes so beautified have sold at prices much higher than they could have 
commanded without that improvement. The result of this careful gathering of facts 

~ is clearly set forth in a book we are just issuing, entitled 







—a most interesting work which you will read with pleasure and profit. “(How to 
Plant about the Country Home” is practical in every line; the same painstak- 
ing thoroughness that has made Harrison’s Trees and Plants a success for 
more than twenty years has been put into making this a book that every 
home lover can read, and understand, and be benefited by. 
tyes he price is 25 cents, but a copy will be sent free to any one expect- 
ing to invest in ornamental nursery stock. Of equal value in its line 
is our nursery book, ‘‘ How to Grow Fruit,” containing vital facts 
for the orchardist. Price 25 cents—free to prospective buyers. 
Let us hear from you—address your letter to Desk 1. 




















: ha, CLARK’S ‘“‘CUTAWAY” 
a \;).49%@) EXTENSION HEAD ORCHARD HARROWS 


Every orchardist and fruit grower should have one or more of 
these labor savers and fruit makers. 
Thorough cultivation makes large crops. Stirring the soil lets 
in the air, sunshine and new life and kills foul vegetation. The 
CUTAWAY” disk slices, stirs, lifts, twists and aerates the soil. 
, These harrows are made in 20 sizes to extend beyond team under low 
limbs of trees. The double levers give the driver full control of the tool 












; at all times, Clark’s Cutaway Tools 
run lighter and do better work than any other machine, 
either harrow or plough, and when proper! used are guar- 

il 


anteed to produce 25 to 50% more crops. 
last a lifetime. 

Send today for FREE i 
120 sizes and styiea. a ere 
, 

Cutaway HARROW CoMPANY @ 
865 Main Street, HIGGANUM, CONN, 





















EARN *80to°150 AMONTH 


WANTED—Young Men for Firemen and Brakemen. 


We prepare you by mail in four to six weeks for either position. 
e have more calls for our competent men than could be 
supplied. Positions are secured, Promotion rapid. 
REMEMBER, this association Is directed by Aallroad Officials 
Na of four of the largest roads in the United States. If 
* you want to bea railroad man, cut out coupon 
and send to us at once for full particulars. 
Write name and address plainly. 
positions now open. Address 


NATIONAL RAILWAY 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 




















Many 











s KANSAS CITY, MO. “9 ° A Ry 
Applications from colored men not accepted, Pe 3° bc < 
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“Get Busy.” 


squirm, 
“I wish I could find a nice, fat 
Said another little chick, with 
little shrug, 
“T wish I could find 


worm.” 
a 


a nice, fat bug.” 
little squeal, 

“I wish I could find some nice, 
meal.”’ 


green garden patch, 
“If you want any breakfast, 
get up and scratch.” 
—‘‘Bishop Press,’’ of Kansas City, 


you 


Mo. 
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Modern Methods in the Poultry 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
Bruce Bliven. 

When my boy came home from col- 
lege, writes a friend, he seemed to 
have an idea that contact with the 
minds of the poets had raised him too 
high to have anything to do with the 
humble chickens which had paid his 
board bill while he was getting in line 
with the higher criticism and the theory 
of the relation of the ego to the cosmos, 
and that a nice position on a news- 
paper or in a bank would about give 
room for his budding talents to burst 
into bloom. I told him that I never 
saw anything, talent or otherwise, which 
was any hardier for being budded under 
glass, and that I felt he could fill 
long-felt want right there on the farm. 
I was a little uncertain whether his 
clothes wouldn’t scare the hens into 
hysterics, but 1 gave him a pair of over- 
alls and set him cutting green feed, 
hoping he wouldn’t try to teach the 
roosters his college yell. He worked 
away for two or three days, without 
saying much, though I could see some- 
thing was troubling him; then he came 
to me. 

“The trouble with our yards, 
said he, “is that we don’t apply 
tific principles to them.” 

I told him I always used a level on 
the chicken house floors, and a square 
in making the corners. 

“You don’t understand,” said he. 
“What I mean is, that we should have 
more discipline; we should be stricter 
with the chickens. Business nowadays 


a 


Dad,” 
scien- 


must be run on a business, and not 
on a friendly basis.’’ 
I could see from the free, careless 


* way in which he spoke of business rela- 
tions with a chicken that he had never 
tried to drive a four-months’ pullet 
through a gate, but believing that ex- 
perience is the best school I told him 
to go ahead and put things on a busi- 
ness basis. All that day he was sort 








THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food. 


A trained nurse says: “In the prac- 
tice of my profession I have found so 
many points in favor of Grape-Nuts 
food that I unhesitatingly recommend 
it to all my patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the 
palate (an essential in food for the sick 
and can be adapted to all ages, being 
softened with milk or cream for babies 
or the aged when deficiency of teeth 
renders mastication impossible. For 
fever patients or those on liquid diet 
I find Grape-Nuts and albumen water 
very nourishing and refreshing.’ 


“This recipe is my. own idea and is 
made as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of 
Grape-Nuts in a glass of water for an 


hour, strain and serve with the beaten 
white. of an egg and a spoonful of fruit 
juice for flavoring. This affords a great 
deal of nourishment that even the 
weakest stomach can assimilate without 
any distress. 

_“My husband is a physician and he 
uses Grape-Nuts himself and orders it 
many times for his patients. 

“Personally I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the 



















ideal breakfast for anyone—well or 
sick.”’ 
In any case of stomach trouble, nerv- 


ous prostration or brain fag, a 10 day 
trial of Grape-Nuts will work wonders 
toward nourishing and rebuilding and 
in this way ending the trouble. 

“There’s a Reason,” and trial proves. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 













Said one little chick with a funny little 


queer 


Said a third little chick, with a strange 
yellow 
“Look here,” said the mother, from the 


must 





of thoughtful, and next morning when 
I went out into the chicken yards I 
found a notice tacked up in a promi- 
nent place, which said: 


NOTICE! 


“Owing to a partial change in the 
management of the IL. X. L. Poultry 
Yards, it has been found necessary to 
put the following rules into force. We 
trust we will have your co-operation in 
carrying them out: 

“Rule 1: All chickens must be out 
and scratching by sunrise every morn- 
ing. Any chicken caught sleeping after 
eight o’clock will be severely repri- 
manded. 

“Rule 2: No profanity or boisterous 
conduct will be tolerated among the 
cockerels; any cockerel caught out after 
nine p. m. will be ostracized. 

‘Rule 3: Hens, on laying eggs, will 
at once take them to the stockroom, 
and receive egg-checks for same. These 
egg-checks must be presented at feed- 
ing time in order to receive rations. 
No Lay—No Pay. Roosters will re- 
ceive rations if 50% or more of their 
hens have egg-checks. 

“Rule 4: Hens laying two eggs in 
one day will receive an extra merit 
ecard. Ten merit cards entitles bearer 
to be killed and eaten by the Boss. 

“Rule 5: If heavy orders should 
require night work on this ranch, it will 
be paid for at the rate of two egg- 
checks per No night lights will 
be allowed in the coops, however, ex- 
cept in case of sickness. 


var 
ege. 


Poultry Notes. 
Scaly-Legged Hens.—tThis is a disfig- 
uring disease and it seems to be con- 
tagious, for when you have one scaly 
specimen in the flock you will soon find 
more. Hens with scaly legs have been 
known to lay well, and be good setters, 
so it does not positively disqualify. Yet 
such hens in the long run will not be 
profitable. The surest cure is the 
hatchet. 
Love Your Flock.—Do you really love 
your birds and have such an interest 
in them that it is a pleasure to be 
with them? If not you are in a poor 
way. It is real interest in them that 
prompts doing the hundred little things 
which make for success. 

You should talk to the birds and have 
them so tame that they never fear you, 
but are willing to be petted. 

A Good Diet.—The reason why table 
scraps are sO much recommended for 
chickens is because it is a balanced 
ration. The chickens like it because 
there is a variety of food in it. Meat, 
bread, vegetables, everything necessary 
for egg production. If plenty of table 
scraps could be procured no better feed 
could be found for poultry, but the sup- 
ply is restricted, of course, and only a 
few fowls can be benefited therefrom. 
If, however, poultry raisers would try 
and vary the food that they give their 
fowls, in conformity to the ingredients 
found in table scraps; it would material- 
ly increase the contents of the egg- 
basket and redound to the health of 
thcir flocks. It is the one steady diet 








An October scene on the farm of a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower at Medina, N. Y. 


“Remember that your interests are 
our interests. Let us all pull together 
for better service, more and larger 
eges.”’ 

I put my boy at work in a bank. 
He had too high ideas of science for the 





poultry business, 
0 
Fattening Poultry. 
Poultry fatten much more quickly 


and with less feed when confined to a 
small area than when running at large. 
Tt is little use to try to fatten a bird 
that has not attained its growth or very 
nearly. It will grow but not fatten. 

About three weeks before wanted for 
market confine the birds to be fattened 
in a small rather dark place, either 
coop or pen. See that they are free 
from lice and k@®p their quarters com- 
fortably clean. Supply them with plenty 
of grit and with charcoal to keep their 
digestion good. Feed a mash of corn 
meal and beef scraps, all they will eat, 
but do not leave it by them as it is 
likely to sour and cause indigestion. 
Give them whole corn also, to break 
the monotony occasionally, and a small 
feed of raw meat or green bone twice 
a week to keep them vigorous and the 
appetite from getting cloyed. They 
should have plenty of fresh water at 
all times. 

In three weeks they should be very 
fat and should have made a gain in 
weight that will pay for all food eaten 
during the time. An excellent fatten- 
ing coop is made of a box with slatted 
front and bottom nailed to the side of 
a building either indoor or out. In 
warm weather it is preferable out of 
doors;-in cold weather inside. The 
slatted bottom allows the droppings to 
fall through and the coop is thus kept 
clean. Feed and water receptacles can 
be nailed to the ends. The most usual 
way is to use a pen in the henhouse, a 
box stall, or something of this nature 
and keep it well covered with litter, 
placing feed and water in troughs. The 
amount of labor and expense necessary 
to properly fatten market poultry is 
small and when one sees the quantities 
of scrawny, pin-feathery birds in the 
market it proves conclusively that there 
is plenty of room at the top. A fat) 
mature bird will not be pin-feathery. 
“Weekly Sun.” 











of corn, corn, and nothing but corn, 
that palls on the appetite of the farm- 
er’s fowl and causes the egg supply 
to fall off. 

Plenty of Light.—Poultry prefer light 
houses. If a flock is put into a dimly 
lighted house, they will face a storm 
in order to be where it is not so 
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MADE FOR -—— 
HARD SERVICE 
AND 


GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


#30 


AT ALL GOQD STORES 
CATALOG FREE 


A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON. U.S.A. 
TOWES CANADIAN CO. LIMITE 'D. TORONTO, CAN 


OTs OF EGGS 

















— feed raw bone fresh cut. Its egg 
ducing value is four times that of grain. =“ 
more fertile, chicks more on? ilers 


earlier, fowls heavier, profits lar; 


Mann’s tress Bone. Cutter 


erg me with aah .— meat and gristle. 


. er cl Days’ F Trial. 
money in sdranca Send te today & for free ‘oui, yr agg 
©. W. MANN CO Box 39 MiLFoRD, MASS, 





VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 
Dogs, Pigeons, Hares, ete. free. Colored Des'e 
60 page book 10c, J. a Be aa Box J, Telford, Pa, 
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pioneers in Low Prices for Poultry. 
POULTRY’ FARM, 5113 State Street, BENSON, NE Be 


TOOLS FOR GAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Shoe Boils, Capped 
Hock, Bursitis 
are hard to cure, yet 


ABSORBINE 


willremove them and peave no blem- 
ish; Doesnot blister or remove 
the hair. Cures any puff or swelling. Horse ean 
be worked, $2.00 per ce 6 D free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., (mankind, $1.00 bottle.) 
For Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Goitre, 
Varicose Veins, Varicosities, Allays Pain. 


W. F. YOUNG, P D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


I Will Send My Scale on Approval 


To any businesslike farmer who 
knows the profit in buying, selling 
and feedi not by 
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dark.—“Gardner’s Chronicle.” 
























GET MY PR 


Buy direct from the biggest 
spreader factory in the world. : 
—My price has made it—No such A 
price as I make on thishigh * 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in all manure 
spreader history. I save you 
$50. Here’s the secret and reason: 
I make you a price on one based 
on a 25,000 quantity and pay the 
freight right to your station. You 
only pay for actual material, labor and 
one small profit, based on this enor 
mous quantity ona 


GALLOW 


it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment 












with low prices direct from your factory.” I aise a 


H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Towa. ** Works fin». 
all kinds of manure better than any spreader I ever saw. 
So simple, nothing to get out of repair as «» wi 
other spreaders."" 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY, 869 


what 


They are worth much more money. 


A 


have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 
the’r O. K. onit. They all tried it 30 days free just like I ask you A try it—30 DAY: 
p me a postal, and say—**Calloway, send me your now proposit' 


Spreads 


Surplus Fowls 


To make room for young stock. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. 
jected fowls, only two years old. Just 


To make room for young chicks we must 
let them go, and off€f Plymouth Rocks and Brown Leghorns at $1.50 
and $2.00 each or $4.00 and $5.00 per trio, while they last. 


Order at once and get the first pick. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. POULTRY YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This Ad Saves Deal- 
er, Jobber, Catalog 
House tity 


13 G St. Binghamton, N. ¥. 






















Get my bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 

made on a first class spreader, 
with my agreement to pay you 
back your money after you try 





AY 






How’s that for x RES osition? If I did not 
armers ere. stamped 
FREE. 






and Big Spreader BOOK FREE 
100! gear Spreader—70-bu size. 
T. F. Stice, Oswego, Kans. ‘‘Often pull it with my 
small buggy team. Does good work. Have always used 
the ———- iore. Galloway mu_h the best. If going to 
buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways.’’ 


Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IQWA 
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To the Hills Away! 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. M. Sours. 






Away o’er the mountains! away! away! 
deer, let huntsman’s dog wild 


ay! 
The hills are yours; then, free to-day, 
Away! away! away! 


Away, o’er the wild crags! speed away, 
For death is chasing—do not stay! 
For this may be the fatal day— 
Away! away! away! 


Away, o’er the billows, away! away! 
Across the white caps of the spray! 
Away, for winds are yours to-day— 
Away! away! away! 


Away o’er the swift years, away! away! 
heart, beware! you cannot stay— 

Around your path the wild beasts stray, 

Away! away! away! 


And the hills and the dells and the 
> ocean’s spray, 

And the bay of the wolves, and the 
blossoms gay, 

And heaven and earth—you choose to- 





ay— 
O heart—away! away! 





Fruit Notes from Farmer’s Voice. 


Apple picking will commence toward 
the end of the month. In _ small 
orchards it is desirable to leave this 
work until October, as the fruit keeps 
better on the trees than in storage, but 
large orchardists find it necessary to 

, Start the work early. The condition 
of the crop as a whole is still in doubt. 
In the apple growing sections of New 
York and Michigan orchards show a 
weakened vitality, owing to the drouth 
of 1908, and the growing season has 
not been propitious. There were heavy 
June and July drops. Orchards -gen- 
erally are very uneven, those where 
spraying was thorough showing up 
best. Fall apples are sabes well at 
fair prices. 

In the grape growing sections picking 
is at its height. The early varieties, 
such as Concords, Niagaras, Wordens, 
etc., are largely harvested this month, 
though some were sent to market in 
August. The grape harvest in the 
northern states extends from the last 
week in August until late in October. 
Grapes have been bringing fair prices 
and vineyardists feel encouraged. On 
account of its deep rooting habit drouth 
does not affect the grape so seriously as 
it does some other fruits, Still, the 
crop is not the best this season. 

On heavy soils fall plowing is desir- 
able. During slack times from now on 
until the ground freezes, it will be ad- 
vantageous to employ the time plowing. 
This will lighten the labor in the spring 
and admit of getting crops in early. 
While some weeds may start on land 
turned this month, they are not likely 
to mature seed. The land may settle 
and become hard during the winter, 
but it can readily be worked into a 
seed bed with a disk or spading harrow. 
Sod on which corn is to be planted 
can be plowed in the fall to advantage, 
and especially if corn is to be put in 
with a lister. 

Tools that are not in use should be 
stored away under cover. The dirt and 
mud should be carefully removed from 
plows and cultivators, all dirt and 
grease wiped from mowers and binders. 
Do not let the binder stand out and rust 
and decay. On the average farm the 
actual working life of a binder is only 
about ninety days. It is used ten to 
fifteen days each season and lasts five 
to eight years. Its life can be pro- 
longed by care when not in use. 


The above photograph of a vine planted three 
years ago by H. C. Smith of Nort h Carolina, shows 
wonderful growth and a wonderful productiveness from 
such a young vine. Those of our readers who live at the 
north, where the growing season is short, cannot expect 
such marvelous growth in three years. The long grow- 
ing season is one of the advantages of the southern por- 
tion of this country, In those sunny lands orchards and 
vineyards come into bearing in much less time than at 
the north, and several crops of vegetables can be grown 
in one season on the same ground. But it must be 
remembered there are some drawbacks and discomforts 
even in the attractive southern states, and many advan- 
tages in living in the cool north. This simply teaches 
that there are compensations for lack of heat at the 
north, and compensations for excessive heat in the south. 

The upper part of the illustration shows a young fruit 
grower and a basket of luscious pears. 








Breeds and Laying Capacity. 

Laying capacity varies greatly among 
individual hens. This has been discov- 
ered by the use of trap nests. Ex- 
periment station records show that 
hens vary from 250 eggs per year to 
no eggs. Frequently a good looking 
hen, in good health, will not pay for the 
food she eats, while another hen of 
the same breed and with the same care, 
will lay eggs worth three or four times 
the cost of the food. 

It is not known that there is a type 
or shape characteristic of heavy-laying 
hens; otherwise it would be an easy 
matter to rid the flock of the unprofit- 
able fowls. The use of the trap nest 
involves considerable labor, more than 
a farmer, keeping only a few hens, can 
profitably give, but he should endeavor 
to secure “pedigreed” males from some 
of the experiment stations or from 
reputable private breeders in order to 
breed up the laying qualities of his 
flock. 

The smaller breeds, such as Leg- 
horns, are usually the most profitable 
for egg production. The Leghorns 


should lay as many eggs as the Plym- proper features before the eyes of folks 





Nobody but Us Chickens. 


“Come out of that hen coop!” cried 
the farmer, as he cocked his shot- 
gun for midnight action; “come out, 
you black scoundrel!” 

No answer. 

“Come out!” 
“or I'll shoot!” 

No answer. 

“Who’s in there?” at last demanded 
the farmer made a bit uncertain by the 
silence. 

“Nobody but us chickens, boss,” was 
the chattering response. 

And so with Mr. Root. His inter- 
rupting protest to the Dolliver oratory 
was so obviously of the ‘‘nobody-but-us- 
chickens” kind, that it fixed him in his 


reiterated the farmer, 





outh Rocks and breeds of that kind, on + . * sa #9 
one-fourth less feed. But the question ** if by fashlight.— Hunian Life. 
of profit does not hinge on egg-yield Fruit for Poultry. 








(See letter below) . 




















































ROOFING 


Colchester, Connecticut, September 4, 1908. 
Darrett Manufacturing Company : 

Dear Sirs: The Amatite Roofing on my own grain store is givin ~ much bet- 
ter service than I could believe it would at such a moderate price. It is by far the 
cheapest roofing on the market, when you consider the wearing qualities. Am going to 
use it on my other building. (Signed) AMOS C. CASE. 


This is atype of hundreds of letters which we get regarding Amatite, 

















































It is better made; has better waterproofing material and weighs 
more per square foot than any other roofing of the same price. 


And Amatite has oné distinction which makes it stand out above 
all others—it has a real mineral surface which does away entirely 
with painting. 

No other ready roofings compare with it from the stand- 
points of low cost, no maintenance cost and absolute 
protection. Sample and Booklet on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Doe. Cincinnati, 

Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, P: 

New Orleans, Kansas City, 
London, 
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+ . : a 
$ Green’s Fruit Grower (monmy) 3 yrs. $1.00 ¢ 
> o > 
t N. Y. Tribune-Farmer (weeny) 1 yr. 1.00 ¢ 
- + 
4 
¢ The Am. Farm World (omy) 1 yr. 20 3 
eran ee 
; $2.20 3 
D4 The regular publishers’ subscription price for the above named papers 3 
+ 
t for one year, would amount to $2.20. z 
: 
Bess SEND US $1.10 ; 
$ and you will receive them regularly for ONE YEAR. z 
z Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. = 
D4 (Write for Canadian postage if in Canada.) : 
? > & 













Here’ s Something Ne ew 
From Kalamazoo 


You can save enough real money in getting a Kala- 
§ mazoo, to buy most of your fuel—pay your taxes, 
buy a dress or suit of clothes or materially increase your 
bank balance. You get the best made—the most econom- 
ical—the most satisfactory stove or range to be had any- 
where at any price. With an actual cash saving of from 
~. $5 to $40 on your purchase. Hundreds of thousands 

of satisfied users have told us this is true. 

We make it easy for any responsible person to own 
a Kalamazoo. We are the manufacturers. You get 
lowest factory prices, 360-days’ approval test, and our 
onvenient terms. Take your choice— 





































Write for Catalog No. 316 and special terms. 
gives you all the necessary information about hag 
ing and using a good stove orrange. Compare our prices and quality ¥ 
with others, prove for yourself what you save in buying a Kalamazoo for 
cash orontime. Freight prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 








Direct to You’ 





alone. Large returns will be secured 

from the sales of the Plymouth Rocks I note a query under this head in 
for market, which will about balance the California “Cultivator.” “Will it 
the difference in the cost of feeding. injure chickens to be fed tomatoes, 








aii watermelons, etc.?’ answered in the 

Strange! negative. Now, my experience with 

“Father, you were born in Cali- that of friends and neighbors is that 
fornia, weren’t you?” while the flock greatly enjoy those 
“Yes, my daughter.” things and may keep healthy.on them, 
“And mother was born in. New such feed is fatal to egg production. 
York?” Many will develop a looseness of the 
“Yes.” bowels and you may see no more eggs 

’ ‘“‘And I was born in Indiana?” till spring. It seems the seeds of melons 
“Yes, my daughter.” and pumpkins have a specific effect on 
“Well, don’t it beat the Dutch how the kidneys in cattle and what corre- 
we afl got together?” sponds to those in hens, away from 


production of milk or eggs. And fruit 
acids probably prevent formation of 
egg shells.—B. A. R. S., Arroyo Grande. 





Initiative (ability) is doing the right 
thing without being told to do it. 























Editorial Habit. 

“I wish, John,” said the editor’s 
wife, “thdt you’d try not to be so 
absent-minded when you are dining 
out.” 

“Eh? What have I done now?” 

“Why, when the hostess asked you if 
you’d have some more pudding you re- 
plied that, owing to a tremendous pres- 
sure on your space, you were compelled 
to decline.”—‘Tit-Bits.” 


0. 
‘0 


“Nothing contributes more to the 
entertainment of a reader than the 
changes of times and the vicissitudes 
of fortune.’’—Cicero. 


SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING 


buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 

8 rooting, either rubber or flint coat sur- 
, with cement and nails complete. 

Most libera! offer ever made on first class 

roofing. Better than goods that sell at much higher prices. 
Don’t spend a dollar on roofing until you have seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send no money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write today for free samples for 
test and and our Neled selling plan. 












UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept. A18 , Cleveland, 0. 
Pada : a 
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Martin 


The safety, comfort and conveni- 
ence of the ZZanZ solid top, closed- 
in breech and side ejection features 
are combined with the quick, easy 
manipulation of the popular sliding 
fore-end or Sarat - aa in the new 
Model 20 ZZar/a rifi 

In rapid firin, e real test of a re- 
peater—the Senge top is always a 
Protection and prevents smoke and gases 
blowing back: the ejected shell is never 
thrown into your face or eyes, and never 
interferes with the aim; the fat forearm fits 
your hand and helps quick operation. 

It handles the short, long and long-rifle 
cartridges without change in adjustment, 
and the deep Ballard rifling guarantees the 
accuracy, making it the finest little rifle in 


the world for target shooting and 
small game up to 150 or 200 yards. 


For full description of 
all ZZzr/in Repeaters, 
just get our 136-page 
catalog. Mailed free 
for 3 stamps postage. 


2 
39 Willow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The WINKLE 
MIST 


Spray Nozzle 


Furnished with 
Two Hardened 
Steel Discs. 


75c. 


For sale by all best nage or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


GEORGE J. WINKLE, SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Agents'$50' Weekly 


We manufacture the best NEEDLE CASE made 
Wonderful seller—200 to 600 per cent. profit—no 
talking. Our copyrighted Trust Scheme envelopes 
do the selling: 500 easily carried, General Agents 
— $50 oeeeneaty. Particulars free: 25c sam- 
ple sfaction guaranteed o: , 
ay at WEE: Dx: nm oo > 
SOMERVILLE, MA 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


It cleans from oneto three 
acres of ground a day. 
It does the 
































Smith atom Puller 


We want one of these machines on every stump or 
timbered farm in the seuptez. ri Sor 
catalog No. 49 and free trial offer. 0) 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., La Crescent, Minn. 


™yoox ROOF TROUBLES 


Let me tell you, FREE, how to cure your 
roof troubles for keeps. ROOF-FIX cures 
roof troubles in your felt, gravel, shingle, steel, 
tin or iron roofs. The longest-lived roof-dress- 
ing made—for sound roofs. Get my new free 
book about roofs and roofing. rite to 

ANDERSON, “The Roof-Fix Man” 


Dept. 70 Elyria, Ohie 
BNO More Sore Shoulders on Horses 


f You Use This Collar 
Save ol and money by buying an Adjustable 
Hameless Metal Horse Collar; can’t wear 
out and will always keep its shape; easy to 
= put on and take off; better and cheaper. 
tee” Wilt eoperaene | prevent and 
cure ore of shoulders. Greatest im- 
llarsin last100 years. Ask 

your dealer a = Write today for Free 


Johnston-Slocum Co., 210 State SL, Caro, Mich. 
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s weal GALVANIZING 
Most of your neighbors have 
fence troubles. You can avoid 
them by buying Wire 
Fence. sg Absolutely rust proof. 
arod. W. freight. 


15 to 35c 
l-inch 


spaced "Poultry Fenee, to the § 
strongest Horse, Cattle, Hog & [7 
Bull Proof Fences. Get cata’ (ZZ 


Breezes from New 





Hampshire 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by George B. Griffith. 




















GETTING READY FOR THANKSGIVING. 




















Contrast a dried out, 
weather-worn strap from 
a harness ignorant of oil, 
with the soft, glove-like 
springy quality of leather 
oiled with 














Canned Fruits in Brazil. 


The increase in the production and 
consumption of Brazilian canned fruits 
and meats has been very great, though 
the exact figures are not attainable, 
Every vendor of provisions in the vari 
ous districts of Rio Janeiro has a good 
stock of canned meats, produced mostly 
in Rio Grande do Sul, though some 
come from Minas Geraes. The produc- 
tion of lard in the former state is said 


‘to have doubled in the past year. Every 


grocer of moment in the city has also a 
fairly good variety of fruits, canned 
mostly in Rio Grande do Sul, a few 
varieties coming from canneries in Sao 
Paulo. 

Fruit is quite generally put up in pint 
tins. The labels are very much after 
the American type, some of them being 
so familiar to visitors as to give the 
impression of having been copied, al- 
though the lettering is different. Two 
years ago it would have been impossible 
to find Brazilian products in the best 
stores. Now they all have a good stock 
in addition to their imported goods. 

The duty collected on canned fruits 
and meats is certainly of a nature tend- 
ing to foster national industry. Upon 
a good grade of canned peaches or 
Bartlett pears, for instance, the import- 
er pays a duty, including charges for 
inspection, of about $17 a case of two 
dozen quart cans, or nearly 71 cents per 
can, the retail price of which would not 
be over 25 cents in the United States. 
The retail price in Brazil is never less 
than an amount equal, at present ex- 
change, to $1.20. The duty on a higher 
grade of goods is the same; so that an 
article like fine pears, in a glass jar, 
quart size, selling for perhaps 40 cents 
in the United States, retails for $1.50 in 
Rio. The duty on canned vegetables is 
about 20 per cent. less, a 15 cent can in 
the United States of sweet corn retail- 
ing in Brazil for an amount equal to 65 
cents. 

It is difficult to reconcile the state- 
ment with the fact that, although 
American canned goods are offered for 
sale by more than a score of the high 
class dealers in the city of Rio Janeiro 
alone, the imports from the United 
States are so slight as not to merit a 
place in the import statistics. 

Probably one of the chief reasons 
for this is the great advantage which 
southern Eurgpe has over the United 
States in the matter of transportation. 
A grocer can have his orders for fruit 
from Portugal filled within five weeks, 
and he can have a fresh supply each 
week. The same thing is true of goods 
from Italy. At least two months are 
required for filling orders from the 
United States, and purchasers can rely 
upon receiving a regular supply not 
oftener than once a month. Now that 
the leading steamship line from New 
York has decided to inaugurate a bi- 
weekly service, the situation in this re- 
spect will be improved materially. 

Portugese goods are labeled in the 
language of Brazil, and this, too, is an 
advantage which might easily be shared 
by American canners who are to pro- 
duce special lines for export. Fruit and 
vegetables will find a readier sale if put 


up in pint cans than in larger ones, 
nearly all of the French, Portugese, 
Spanish and Italian goods coming in 
small sized cans. 


Origin of the Domestic Dog. 

The dog is apparently a_ blended 
race, derived principally from the wolf, 
and partly from various other allied 
species. It is clear that a recurrence 
to a single wild type would be impos- | 
sible. In one of the London museums, 
there is a specimen of an Esquimaux 





dog, which resembles our large Ameri-| ‘> 


can wolf so closely, that there can 
scarcely be any doubt of the connec- 
tion which subsists between them; and 
it is well known, of our American 
wolves in particular, that if a young 
animal be surprised by a hunter, and 
suddenly menaced by his voice and 
manner, it will crouch to him and im- 
plore his mercy in precisely the manner 
of a spaniel; so that only a little en- 
couragement and kindness are required 
to gain its permanent attachment; in- 
deed, many of them are killed to obtain 
the proffered reward, by taking this ad- 
vantage of their natural submissiveness. 

That the wolf possesses the mental 
qualities, and is capable of the same 
strong attachment to man as the most 
faithful dog, has been abundantly 
proved by the observations of many 
naturalists; and the unremitting perse- 
cution to which it has been necessarily 
subjected for so many ages, will suf- 
ficiently account for the savage and dis- 
trustful character which it exhibits 
when unreclaimed; though even the! 
germs of a better disposition are trace- 
able in the permanent attachment of 
the male and female, and sociality of 
the young till urgent necessity subdues 
and acquired 


every milder propensity 
sentiment of friendship or disinterested 
affection. 

Instances occasionally happen of 
the dog returning by choice to a state 
of wildness, and assuming then, of 


necessity, the character ascribed to the 
wolf. 

An English fancier says he has known 
this to occur in a male pointer, and in 
a female greyhound; the latter was so 
fine a specimen of the breed, that on 
being entrapped, it was thought de- 
sirable to obtain a litter from _ her, 
which was accordingly effected; but, 
while her puppies were very young, she 
managed to escape to the woods, and 
never returned; three of her progeny 
grew to be excellent hounds; but two 
others proved quite irreclaimable; and 
escaping from servitude like their dam, 
were finally shot, for their destructive 
poaching propensities. 


Early Times in Old England. 
Henry ITII., King of England, in 1234 





Think how much better 
the leather looks; how 
much easier it is for the 
horse; and how much 
longer i it will wear. Noth- 
ing like “Eureka” Oil to 
make a harness soft and 
black Ask your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


The Rochester Radiator 
wit Save Y Your Fuel 


or give you double the amount 
of heat from the same fuel, if 
you will give it a trial, or we 
will refund the money paid 
for it. 

Prices from $2.00 to $12.00. 

Fits any Stove or Furnace. 

For Hard or Soft Coal, Wood or Gas. 

Easily cleaned, guaranteed not to 
choke or clog draft to chimney. 

Write for booklet on heating homes, 


Rochester Radiator Co., 
10 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 


| 48 McG AHEYW'S HEAVE CURE 
BROKEN-WINDED HORSES, The only ae» dha in 
the world that will stop heaves in 3 
days, but for a permanent cure it re 
quires from one-half to one bottle used 
according to directions. $2. imedi bottle. 
F mag r MeGahey J 

Co., Kemptville, Onta 
Sold by J. K. POST, Wholesale Druggist, ssa . Y 


Cattle, Sheep or 
Hog Manure 


Dried and Pulverized. Best for top 
dressing and mulching. Write for 
circulars and prices. 


The Pulverized Manure Co., 
27 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


IDER&, 


MACHINERY Seem 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & — 
PRESS C 


347 West Sone’ 8t., 
6YBACUSE, 4H. ¥. 









































Hydrasit 
\N Great strength and ca- 
: \Y pacity; all sizes; also 
XN gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 605 Cortlandt Bldg., New York 
CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


, and Power. Catalog Free. 
On the market for 25 years. 
Manufactured by 


The G. J. bowen wd Co., Fulton, N. Y. 














Cheaper than wood for 


Ornamental Won Fence viwns, churcnes.cem. 


eteries, Public Grounds. Catalogue 
rite for Special Offer. 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 660, Decatur, Ind. 


15 Cents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 

26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; '22 1-26 
_ for 84-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87e. Lowest prices ever 
made. Gold on 30 days trial. 
Ca free. Write forit today. 

oe KITSELMAN BROS. 

Box 206, MUNCIE, IND. 


WARD FARM FENCE 


rit I, 
ava AVAVAVAVAVATAVA extra heavily galvanized 
WW Wd WW Ws WW 20 2: REE: 
POTTY snd trnamentl Wis 
PU WT Ae GF hee Wet et ee ed 2nd Wrought Iron Fence 
Ce Gd Ue AA ee ee 


Also Wrought Iron Fence, 

































































































Catalogues. rite for 


vav vavawa LY & 
it ihe en y The Ward Fence Co., 
Box 527Decatur, Ind. 





Brac menTe.s 











granted a license to people to dig coal 
at Newcastle. Seventy-two years after 
this Parliament petitioned Edward I. to 
prohibit its use in London as it was re- 
garded as prejudicial to health, and the 
wives of the gentry refused to eat meat 
cooked over a coal fire. The king grant- 
ed the request. The women of the court 
of Louis XV. declared that its use wags 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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destroying their complexions, and, 
though men of science said it was a 
valuable fuel, the women had their 
way, and the use of coal was stopped. 

A fire-place, up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in the old castles of Great Britain, 
was a stone hearth in the center of the 
great hall with a hole in the roof where 
smoke could escape. At one end of the 
hall was the kennel for the hounds, 
and above it the perch for hawks. No 
carpet was spread upon the floor, but 
it was strewn with rushes instead, that 
the guests when seats were wanting, 
might not soil their clothes by sitting 
there. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the host at table used to hold the joint 
of beef with one hand, and the carving 
knife with the other, transferring the 
meat to the plates of his guests with his 
fingers, as forks were not yet in use. 
Those who first adopted forks were 
much ridiculed. Some said the Bible 
was opposed to it, and it was an in- 
sult to the Almighty to use a fork when 
He has given us fingers. 

The origin of baking bread as a trade 
is involved in much doubt. It is sup- 
posed to have been at first practiced 
in the east—so passed from thence to 
Greece, and was finally introduced to 
Rome about 583. 

Previous to 1443 there were no bak- 
ers’ shops in London. Before that date 
the inhabitants of Stratford were bak- 
ers for the whole city. They sold their 
bread every day except Sundays and 
great festivals, which was brought in 
carts; and they were ordered to stand— 
three in Cheapside, two in Cornhill 
and one in Grace Church street. The 
Stratford baking finaly ceased in 1568. 

In the year 1512, there being a great 
searcity, the Stratford bakers were 
severely handled by the famishing pop- 
ulace. In the latter part of Henry VI. 
the citizens purchased the _ ancient 
fabric called Leadenhall, and under the 
direction of Sir Simon Eye it was con- 
verted into a public granery. 

The first sawmill built in England 
was by a Dutchman, but the opposition 
of the men wh: worked by hand was so 
great that he had to pull it down. In 
1767 another was erected, but a mob 
tore it down. So progress has every- 
where had to overcome obstacles. 

It was also in 1767 that the piano- 
forte was first introduced by Didben in 
his celebrated sailor concerts. It was 
thus announced: 

For the Benefit of Miss Brickler, 

16th of May, 1767. 

At the end of the first act, Miss 
Brickler will sing a favorite song from 
“Judith,” accompanied by Mr. Didbin 
on a new instrument called the piano- 
forte. 

It is a noteworthy fact, in passing, 
that in 1390 some friars in Switzerland 
wished to build a windmill to save the 
labor of grinding corn by hand, but a 
neighboring lord who had bought the 
country around forbade them because 
he said he owned the winds. The bishop 
was appealed to, who said the winds 
belonged to the church and could not 
be used. 


What is Rest? 

There is a beautiful legend, in a 
book of Persian tales about Rabbi 
Judah and his brethren, the seven pil- 
lars of wisdom, who sat one day.in the 
court of the temple at Jerusalem dis- 
puting about rest. One said that it was 
to have attained sufficient wealth, yet 
without sin. The second, that it was 
fame and praise of all men. The third, 
that it was possession of power to rule 
the state. The fourth, that it consisted 
only in a happy home. The fifth, that 
it must be in the old age of one who is 
rich, powerful, famous, surrounded by 
children and children’s children. 

The sixth said that all were vain, 
unless a man keep the ritual law of 
Moses. And Rabbi Judah, the vener- 
able, the tallest of the brothers, said, 
“Ye have all spoken wisely, but one 
thing more is necessary. He only can 
find rest who to all things addeth this; 
that he keepeth the tradition of the 
elders.”’ 

There sat in the court a fair-haired 
boy, playing with some lilies in his lap, 
and, hearing the talk, he dropped them 
with astonishment from his hands, and 
looked up and said: ‘Nay, nay, fath- 
ers; he only findeth rest who loveth his 
brother as himself, and God with his 


whole heart and soul. He is greater 
than fame, and wealth and power; 
happier than a happy home, happy 


without it, better than honored age; he 
is a law to himself, and above tradi- 
tion.” 

The doctors were astonished. They 
said: “When Christ cometh, shall he 
tell us greater things?” And they 
thanked God, for they said: “The old 
men are not always wise, yet God be 
praised, that out of the mouth of this 
little one has his praise become per- 
fect.” 

The Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles I., was found dead one day, 
with her head leaning on the Bible, 


and the Bible open at the werds, ‘““Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Her 
monument in Newport church consists 
cf a female figure reclining her head 
on a marble book, with the above text 
engraved on the book. 


Umbrellas. 


The word used by Aristophanes is in 
the Italian ombrella, a literal transla- 
tion meaning “little shade,’’ and corre- 
sponds in sense with the parasol, the 
use of which in the moist climates 
abroad is confined to the female sex, 
the male using a similar, but larger, 
covering to protect him from rain. 

Of such protection, the umbrella may 
be said to be quite of modern applica- 
tion, if not invention. In the east, no 
doubt, the use of this article is of an 
antiquity far beyond historical times, 
that is, as a parasol. 

The joke of Aristophanes is that 
Prometheus, the great discoverer of all 
the arts, wishing to hide himself from 
Jupiter (the aether or atmosphere) 
covers his face with a parasol (so trans- 
lated in French) as a lady now does 
who desires to protect herself from the 
prying eye of day, and her complexion 
from the influence of Jupiter. 

Prometheus inquires what sort of a 
Jupiter it is, “Is he a-cloud-gathering, 
or a cloud-dispersing?” The reply of 
Peisthetaines being satisfactory, he 
says, “‘Then I will uncover,” at the same 
time telling Peisthetaines not to men- 
tion his name, lest Jupiter should hear 
it, although he was a-cloud-gathering, 
and could not see him, handing the 
parasol to Peisthetaines at the same 
time to hold over his head, so that 
Jupiter might not catch a glimpse of 
him. 

“Ah! Ah!’ exclaims Peisthetaines, 
“excellent idea, and quite Prometheic!” 
—prudent and appropriate to your 
name and character. 

Several arts might be mentioned as 
known to the ancients, some of which, 
after being lost for centuries, have been 
rediscovered; others still remaining to 
be rediscovered, as malleable glass, for 
example. 


California Lemons. 

“California lemons may eventually 
be the only variety sold in eastern 
markets.”’ This is what a leading fruit 
dealer .of 3oston, recently visiting 
southern California, said. 

Last year the eastern markets ab- 
sorbed imported lemons the cost of 
which was $4,253,296. Imported oranges 
cost the people of the country $354,495. 
Times were when imported oranges cost 
us as much as $7,000,000 a year. That 
is not long ago. Now California oranges 
have driven the imported out of the 
market almost totally. The protection 
given to native-grown oranges has 
made the wonderful development of the 
industry possible. What protection 
has done for orange growing it will do 
for lemon growing if the protection is 
strong enough. The Dingley tariff act 
has done this good work for the orange 
growing industry. The tariff is 1 cent 
a pound on citrus fruit, or about 60 
cents a box. This, with the superior 
quality of our native oranges, has over- 
come the competition of cheap labor in 
southern Italy and Sicily and cheap 
freight between Mediterranean ports 
and this country. But the surplus lemon 
crop of southern Europe is so large it 
still seeks a market here. 

Labor in southern Italy which handles 
the fruit, mostly that of children and 
women, cost 10 to 2b cents a day, in 
California $1 to $2.50. The freight cost 
between the Mediterranean and New 
York is not over 50 cents a box, the 
carriers being tramp steamers, none of 
them under our flag. The freight from 
California to eastern points is twice as 
much. It costs about 35 cents to put 
a box of California fruit on the cars and 
without ice, $1 on lemons and 90 cents 
freight on oranges. The cost is thus 
$1.25 to $1.35 a box. The same items 
from Sicily cost about 55 to 60 cents. 
Then there is the extra cost of cultivat- 
ing the ground in our country. This, 
added to the difference of at least 70 
cents, as above, would more than make 
up the amount of protection in the 
duty. 

In all cases the result of industries 
fostered by protection is to eventually 
give our people cheaper prices than 
they had been paying when foreign 
goods held a monopoly of the market. 
It is so with fruit. 

The use of fruit in the daily ration of 
the people is increasing rapidly. The 
increase in the use of lemons will be 
rapid. We are just beginning to learn 
the preservative effect of this fruit on 
health. It is confidently hoped that 
California will be able in time to sell 
$10,000,000 worth of lemons annually. 





“In the mind as in a field, though 
some things may be sown and carefully 
brought up, yet what springs naturally 
is the most pleasing.’’—Tacitus. 











Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Trinidad Lake asphalt is the backbone of 


Genasco. It is the greatest weather-resister 
known. It makes Genasco cost a little more, and 
makes it worth it because it lasts so long. 

When you don’t have leaks, damage, repairs, 
and renewals to pay for, you have real roof-econ- 
omy. 





Get Genasco—the worth while roofing for every building on the farm. Look 
for the hemisphere trade-mark, and you’ll get the roofing backed by a thirty-two- 
million-dollar guarantee. Mineral and smooth surface. Write for samples and 
the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 





Chicago 








PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


ARMS tn VIRGINI/ 









ih Thee ke 4 Ste. fruit 
‘mame Pre - fruit growing, 
stock-raising ote be water, 
convenient markets son Fenelon hogy {information and valuable booklet 
4 upon request. Write for it. 


AGRICULTURAL & INDUSTRIAL AGENT, 
pg RA RY., Dept. G Reanoke, Va. 


The newest Dividends 


wonder in For 
Horticulture | Generations 


The saving of twelve cents per day for a short period, or 
Seventy-Five Dollars in cash, will secure you an interest in 
the most wonderful horticultural development of the. age. 
The investment of less than Twelve Hundred Dollars in small 
monthly payments or in cash will produce for you an an- 
nual income of One Thousand Dollars, and this income will 
increase year by year unto the third and fourth generations. 

Do not be stampeded into unbelief, but instead influ- 
enced into investigation. 

We are planting together in a combination orchard two 
of the most profitable horticultural products of the worid; 
one of them an absolutely new development, a creative in- 
dustry, wonderfully rich and potential in profit possibilities ; 
the other producing hundreds of dollars of profit per acre 
annually. 

This investment represents the complete evolution of an 
entire industry; the changing of the source of the world’s 
supply of a product of wide usefrom the present crude method 
of gathering this product from wild trees scattered in the 
woods to the production of improved varieties twice as large, 
of infinitely finer quality, grown in orchards conducted under 











‘the most careful scientific horticultural management and 


conditions. 

We are so sure that this orchard will produce immense 

returns—and quickly—that we ask for no share in these 
returns until you have been paid back in profits from the 
orchard every dollar of the money you pay for your invest: 
ment. Read this paragraph again. 
Ten sharesin this orchard will make you independent; 
fifteen of them, costing less than two dollars per day for a 
short period, will produce an income of One Thousand Dol- 
lars a year for you. 

We cannot tell you all about it in an advertisement. We 
can only give you an idea of what a wonderful opportunity 
it is, and then send you complete details by mail. 

Send to us for our booklet ‘‘Dividends for Generations,” 
which will tell you the whole thing in a nut-shell. Itis FREE 
to you. 

Fill out the coupon below, right now, and mail it to-day. 


COMBINATION ORCHARD COMPANY 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


USE THIS COUPON 


COMBINATION ORCHARD COMPANY, gs Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me (free) a covy of your booklet “Dividends for Generations.” 





Name 





Green’s Fr. Grow., 
Oct. ’o9. 
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Save 20 Cents 
a Gallon on 
Your Spraying Oil 


SPRAY-ON absolutely destroys 
all insect life. It is guaranteed 
by the oldest established oil company 
in the country to do better work than 
any other Oil Spray on the market. 
Only 30,cts. per gallon in bbl. quantities. 
Can use more water, does not separate 
with any quantity—use it well diluted 
on foliage—non-poisonous. 


*“SPRAY-ON” 


Kills San Jose Scale 


Will make absolutely permanent emul- 
sion at any time—no free oil to injure 
tree or fruit. 

Sample sent upon application. 

Barrel $15.00 ; half barrel $7.50 ; 10 gal. 


can $4.00. F. O. B., N.Y. 
Agents wanted. 


MANHATTAN OIL CO., 
Established 1852. 











“ SPRAY 
iS 


Dept. C, 51 Front Street, New York City. 
aS 

YERS pumps 
A V @ Aut KINDS 


The Pumps that pump easy and throw 
a full flow. The apy pump is the 
best pump, that’s a Myers. 
Send for catalog and prices of 
Pumps, Hay Tools and Barn 
Door Hangers 


| iad 
ee oe 

























DEATH TO SAN JOSE SCALE 


Kill this great pest, and save your orchards 


%< Caustic Potash ©, 
Good’s Soap No. 3 


Whale Oil 
Kills all insect enemies of tree and plant life, particularly 
White Fly, and preserves vegetables, grapes, berries, small 
fruits and flowers. Fertilizes the soil. Nosalt or other in- 
jurious ingredients. 

o-Ibs., $2.50; 100-Ibs.,$4.50; larger quantities proportionately 


ess 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Philadelphia 














; Greater Bargains Still 
>) IN FRUIT TREES 


Dansville grown, fresh 
dug, true to name, every 
tree as represented, no 
scale, no risk, personal at- 
® tention given every order. 
MATCHLESS GARDEN COLLECTION 

12 Trees Value $1.90 for 98 Cents 

1 Roosevelt, 2 Lombard,1 Bradshaw Plum; 
1 Montmorency, 1 Windsor Cherry; 1 Niagara, 
1Elberta Peach; 1 Baldwin, 1 Dutchess Apple; 
1 Orange Quince and 1 Bartlett Pear. All 
trees first class, 4 feet high. 12 Trees, Value $1.90 
for 98 Cents. A 

Send us a list of your wants for wholesale prices 
freight paid. Write forfree catalog. 2 apple trees, 
1 McIntosh and 1 Banana for 25¢ post paid. 

MALONEY BROS. & WELLS 
Box 18 Dansville, N. Y. 














KING OF PRUNERS AND 
BROWN TAIL MOTH CUTTERS 


Made from a fine quality of Tool Steel and tempered equal 
toany razor. Has concaved cutters and ONE MAN CAN DO 
THE WORK OF TWO with others now on the market. Holds 
the nest or limb firmly (if desired) till placed where wanted, 
WEIGHS LESS THAN ONE POUND. Made both with the 
holding device and without. Sole owners of the Higley patents 
on Pruners and Brown Tail Moth Cutters. 


Made by The SELF es PRUNER CO., 54 High Street 


omerswerth, 


Correspondence Solicited. E. N. HIGLEY, Manager. 














POMEROY 
HARDY ENGLISH WALNUT TREES 


Write for prices of young trees 
and illustrated booklet. 


A. C. POMEROY, 
ENGLISH WALNUT FARM LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








Apples Kept the Year Round ! 


Peaches and other fruits, Ripe Tomatoes, etc., keep 
months as fresh and perfect as when picked. The 
germs of bacteria are nature’s scavengers. They are 
the sole agents of decay. Fumigating with our 
GERMICIDE kills these germs, leaving no effect 
in appearance or flavor of fruit. It is a smothering, 
or strangling, and nota poisoning process. It leaves 
no odor or taste. It is far superior to cold storage 
and the cost is trifling. One pound of GERML. 
CIDE, properly applied, will treat more than a hund- 
red bushels of fruit. After treatment, the fruit may 
be shipped or stored in the usual manner, or left in 
the room where treated until wanted. 

GERMICIDE also kills bacteria in cider, pota- 
toes and other articles. oy : 

Price, per pound, so cts.; by mail, prepaid, 66 cts. 
Special prices on quantities. Agents Wanted. 


FRUIT PRESERVATIVE GERMICIDE CO. 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 














Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Products of the fruit farm of W. A. Perrine, Indiana. 








Strawberries 
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Anti Melancholy. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 


they are very 

vanish all too quick, 

currants, sugared up enough, 

they are purty slick; 

Raspberries, huckleberries, pears, 
cumbers, squash an’ peas 

An’ beets an’ greens an’ corn an’ beans 
most allus seem to please. - 


succotash most 
gen'ly hit the spot, 
But one thing growin’ in the field jest 
knocks ’em all to pot, 


good an’ 


An’ well, 


cu- 


Tomatoes, . plums an’ 


Peaches an’ cream some think divine, 
an’ laud up to the skies, 

While others talk incessuntly uv moth- 
er’s punkin pies; 

Rhubarb an’ quince, an’ cherries too, we 

find. preferred by some, 

others on blueberry pie talk 

hev their place, 


you deaf an’ dumb. 

All these are good an’ 
but one thing I kin name 

Jest makes ’em shrink an’ bow their 
heads down to the earth in shame. 


An’ will 


Now cantaloupes are good enough fur 
lots uv folks they say, 
An’ orange shortcake is a thing that’s 


come around to stay; 

An’ there are many luscious things that 
in the garden grow, 

Fut none uv them compare with this de- 
lightful thing I know. 

It is the heart uv happiness, the joy, the 
rest an’ cure; 

It is the—what? I most furgot; 

watermelon, sure. 


why, 





Irrigated Orchards. 

Something of the scope of irrigation 
projects is understood when it is under- 
stood that in addition to the $50,000,000 
investment made and _ prospectively 
made by the federal government, in the 
construction of reservoirs and facilities 
for the distribution of water, there is 
a private investment aggregating twice 
that amount. It is roughly estimated 
that this will mean the reclamation of 
30,000,000 acres of land and the open- 
ing of homes to 3,000,000 families. 

I saw much of apple raising by irri- 
gation in the Wenatchee and Yakima 
valleys in Washington. And I was 
strongly impressed with the evidence of 
thrift, not to say wealth, of the orchard 
owners. The whole countryside has 
more the appearance of the suburbs to 
a city than a rural district. The 
orchards vary in size from ten to thirty 
acres and consequently the homes of 
the owners are comparatively near to- 
gether and a house costing well up 
toward $10,000 is not considered a great 
exception in the dwellings the orchard- 
ists are enabled to build for themselves 
on these holdings, which are worth 
from one to three thousand dollars an 
acre. 

As to the methods that have made 
the Washington apple too popular to 
please the eastern grower, it seems to 
be summed up in the dozen words, that 
the rule is there what the exception is 
here. Here we find an occasional farm- 
er properly caring for his orchard, but 
he is the exception, while there it is 


‘made by state law so unpleasant a mat- 


ter for the orchardist who fails properly 
to guard his orchard from insects and 
disease, that neglected orchards are un- 
heard of. The orchardist is forced to 
spray for insects and fungus and when 
it comes to marketing the crop, the ap- 
ples are all packed under a reliable 
standardization that guarantees the size 
and quality. This work is all done sub- 
ject to state inspection and it seems 
to me that this western idea has a 
practical application right here in New 
York state. 

It was natural that the novel aspects 
of irrigation which make this fruit 
raising possible should attract much of 
my attention. I was surprised to find 
that a great amount of the water for 
irrigation is pumped into the storage 
reservoirs or directly into the distribut- 
mains. Thousands and thousands 
of horse power are furnished to the 
pumping stations by electrical power 


lines. -The water is pumped from wells 
sunk for the purpose, and in many in- 
stances this seems to be more economi- 
cal than to tap streams far up in the 
hills and bring the water down by grav- 
ity through expensive conduits. 

In the Wenatchee valley alone there 
are more than one hundred pumping 
stations, with more being erected. And 
in most instances the motive power is 
electricity, costing, so it is estimated, 
an average of $2 a year to pump the 
necessary twelve inches of water, which 
is about the total depth of the annual 
application. — H. Russel, Rochester, 
N 





For the Young San Jose Scale. 

State Zoologist Surface is calling at- 
tention to the fact that the young of 
the San Jose Scale are just commencing 
to appear. ‘They are sulphur or lemon 
yellow in color, and resemble fine grains 
of corn meal. They crawl for the first 
day or two, and then fix themselves for- 


ever by sinking their long lash-like 
tongues into the tissue of the plant. 
They can never afterward let loose 


nor be scraped off without beimg killed 
by so doing; therefore, it is during their 
young and free-moving existence only 
that they are carried from plant to 
plant, excepting when on wood that is 
to grow again, such as young trees or 
cuttings. 

While young they 
easily killed by mild contact applica- 
tions as for plant lice with a strong 
solution of soap or tobacco, or an eight 
per cent. kerosene emulsion. As soon 
as fixed they commence to secrete a 
waxy covering, which gradually thick- 
ens and protects them. Therefore, the 
younger they are when the contact 
sprays are applied, the more readily 
they can be destroyed. Being sucking 
insects, rather than chewing, arsenical 
poisons do not affect them. 

The great difficulty in fighting the 
San Jose Scale is that the young do 
not all appear at once, but a number 
are born each day continually for about 
a month, and these grow rapidly and 
soon commence likewise to produce by 
bearing living young. This makes the 
total annual increase appear almost in- 
credible, amounting to over three bil- 
lion in one season. 

The parent is so well protected by the 
hard shell that nothing but strong con- 
tact sprays will kill it, and if such 
sprays be applied when the plants are 
in leaf the foliage will be destroyed. To 
kill all the young the trees should be 
sprayed at least twice per week for 
over a month to reach the limit of re- 
production by the original parent. 


©. 


Planting Apple Trees on Roadsides. 
In regard to setting apple trees on 


are delicate and 








Horse Owners Should Use 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 
A SAFE, SPEEDY @ POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared exclusively by 
J. E. Gombault, ex-Veteri- 
nary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 






A= 
—_ = 
SUPERSEDES all CAUTERY or FIRING 


Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. 


The safest, best blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Re- 
moves all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or 
Cattle. 

Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it is inval- 


uable. 

w VARANTEE that one tablespoon- 
ful of Caustic Balsam will produce more actual 
results than a whole bottle of any liniment or 
spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is War- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. 





Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. Send for descriptive 
circulars, testimonials, etc. Address, 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





A CHANCE TO 
MAKE MONEY 


I read a recent article where a party invested $620 in 
improving a Mexican homestead and is now getting 
a regular income of over $1,2co a year from the sale 
of bananas. I am glad to say that I know this can 
be done. You can geta homestead in Mexico free, 
and do not have to live on it. All that is required is 
to have 1,000 banana trees planted within five years, 
and the improvement department will prepare the 
land, supply and plant the trees and care for them 
until they come into bearing, for about $600. You 
can pay thisin installments of $5 a month, and in three 
years after your trees are planted they will bring you 
a profit of more than $1,500 each year if you superin- 
tend the work; but if you wish the improvement de- 
partment will care for the trees and market your bananas 
continuously, so you will not have to be in Mexico at all; 
they get one-third of the crop for attending to and market- 
ing the bananas. This will give you a profit of more than 
$1,000 a year, from an investment of about $600. If you act as 
“pe own superintendent you can make $500 a yearmore. I 

now this from my own experience. It is a delightful 
country—never hot, never cold, and the health conditions : re 
perfect. For full information address, THE JANTHA 
PLANTATION CO., Block 334, Piembuee, Pa., as all 
English literature pertaining to these free Mexico home- 
steads is distributed from Pittsburg. 


























This valuable med- 
ical book tells in 
plain, simple lan- 
guage how n- 
sumption can be 
cured in your own 
home. If you know 
of any one suffering 
from Consumption, 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma or any throat or 
lung trouble, or are yourself 
afflicted, this book will help you 
to a cure. Even if you are in the 
advanced stage of the disease and feel 
there is no hope, this book will show you 
how others have cured themselves after all 
remedies they had tried failed, and they be- 
lieved their case hopeless. 

Write at once to the Yonkerman Cone 
sumption Remedy Co., 3306 Water Street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and they will gladly send 
you the book by return mail free and also 
@ generous supply of the New Treatment, 
absolutely free, for they want every suf- 
ferer to hace this wonderrul remedy before 
it is too — — Ls pi today. “t 
may mean the saving of your life 

















ing the seventy that I have growing 
would say emphatically as I do, “‘yes,’’| 
says correspondent of “Rural New 
Yorker.” There are conditions that 
would not make it advisable. If a| 
farmer sets them out and expects to) 
grow apples for his home use, and not} 
give them any care, he might better set 
something else that would be hardier! 
and make a shade, and leave the apple 
trees with the nurseryman. I set my 
trees with the idea of making a shade 
along the highway, and at the same| 
time getting something out, of them to} 
pay for their care, and they are doing| 
both. They were set about four feet} 
on the inside of the fence, and mostly | 
along an old stone wall. I have lately} 
removed the wall, and when I want a 
fence tie wire netting to the trees. I 
made two mistakes with these trees; I 
set them too close together, and did not} 
head them high enough for the road-| 
side. I think the tendency now is to| 


the roadside I think that anyone “ot 





RAILROAD 
LANDS very cueap 


ca FREE TRANSPORTATION —<2 


To quickly build up population along the Washington 
and Choctaw Railroad in new reservation just thrown 
open, I will sella little of our 100,000 acres of $25 and 
$50 lands for $17.50 per acre. 

Magnificent opportunity for settlers, investors and 
speculators. Easy terms, as low as $1.00 per month. 
Any size tract from ten acres up. Gulf Coast Lands, the 
most productive in the world—ten acres will yield an in- 
come of $5,000 a year. Sweet, pure water, cool, pleasant 
summers and mild, balmy winters; beautiful lands, 
adapted to farming, truck and fruit growing, or live stock, 
poultry, bees and dairying, no swamp, no stones, irriga- 
tion not needed; only part of the United States abso- 
lutely free from local diseases. Sixty miles from the 
coast; 21 hours from St. Louis; 29 hours from Chicago, 
with best shipping facilities. Don’t buy lands anywhere 
until you investigate this. Send me your name, a postal 
card will do, and I will send you complete details, also 
a railroad = free whether you buy or not. 

. G. WINEGAR, General Manager, 
6147 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


I@-Special terms to live land 
agents capable of buying two 
sections or more for spot cash. 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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head our trees too low. The Lord never 
intended that we should grow our tree 
fruits on the ground; it is all right for 
pumpkins and cucumbers. Air drain- 
age is getting to be a very important 
factor with the fruit growers. I would 
not advise setting along the railroad, 
especially if I lived where the people 
were members of the Apple Consumers’ 
League. I do not think they should 
need spraying there. 

If the land is suitable for apples, and 
they can be tilled and sprayed, it will 
pay so to set. The roots will feed over 
the borders, and a nice crop of fruit can 
be obtained from land that otherwise 
would yield nothing. I have a couple of 
neighbors who have a good deal of 
highway, and have trees so set that 
bring in many a check. If setting both 
sides of the road, set at an angle, not 
opposite each other. If trees are where 
they cannot be cared for, it will never 
pay to set them in this day and genera- 
tion. 





Pears and Pear Culture. 
Written by Charles A. Green for “Ideal 
Homes Magazine.”’ 

When Henry Hudson discovered the 
Hudson river, three hundred years ago, 
he had friendly intercourse with the 
Indians living along the famous stream. 
He gave an account of the corn and 
wheat, grapes and other fruits growing 
on the fertile lands on either side of 
the Hudson river, but makes no men- 
tion of the pear. This confirms previous 
opinions that we are indebted to Europe 
for many of the delicious fruits which 
we now grow in this country. Particu- 
larly are we indebted to Europe for 
many of our improved pears. 


There have been rivals of the Bartlett 
and among them is Clapp’s Favorite. 
The tree of Clapp’s is a more vigorous 
grower than Bartlett, a more abundant 


‘bearer, and the fruit is more attractive, 


having more pronounced red cheeks. 
It is fully as large as Bartlett and 
ripens nearly at the same time as Bart- 
lett. It is free from the musky flavor 
of the Bartlett to which some offer 
objections. It has a greater tendency 
to rot at the core than the Bartlett, 
but this is entirely obviated when picked 
before full maturity. Here is a point 
where the pear differs from most other 
fruits. In order to secure the best 
quality in the pear it must be picked 
before it is fully ripe, leaving it to 
ripen slowly in a cool room. Peaches, 
apricots, grapes and many apples at- 
tain their best flavor when fully rip- 
ened on the trees. 

The introduction of new varieties of 
American origin has extended the date 
of the ripening of pears from a very 
early to a very late period. The Wild- 
er Early is perhaps the best of the 


very early ripening varieties. It re- 
sembles the Bartlett much in shape 
though not quite so large. It has a 


beautiful red cheek and is the best in 
quality of the early pears. It succeeds 
well as a dwarf, as it does also as a 
standard. 

The Kieffer pear, of American origin, 
proves to be a better keeper than is 
generally supposed. It is also a pear 
of fairly good quality if properly rip- 
ened. This question of the ripening of 
pears is one of vital importance to the 
pear grower. There are few who know 
how to handle pears after picking so as 
to secure the best quality. For instance, 


























As a boy on the farm, fifty-five years 
ago, I can remember no pears of good 
quality grown in western New York, 
but there were a few grown then. I 
remember that. my brother returned 
one day from the city of Rochester, 
bringing with him a large, beautiful 
and luscious pear, resembling in every 
way the Bartlett. This excellent pear 
was looked upon as a curiosity. I re- 
member tasting of it and conceding 
that I had never eaten before a pear 
of such excellence. - 

There were pear trees in my father’s 
garden. The trees were tall and the 
pears were plentiful, and of a _ beauti- 
ful golden color, but they were so 
astringent they would give the eater a 
sensation of choking. My uncle had a 
pear tree noted throughout the com- 
munity for its early ripening pears. 
The fruit was small and poor in quality. 
Ten years later I visited my brother, 
who was a banker in a distant part of 
this state. Some one presented this 
brother with a basket of the most 
luscious pears I had ever eaten. They 
were the Vergalleau, an imported vari- 
ety which is seldom grown now on ac- 
count of liability to the cracking of its 
skin, caused by fungus. For many 
years thereafter I had not heard of the 
Seckel, the Flemish Beauty, Sheldon, 
Lawrence and others so well known at 
the present date. | 

The Bartlett pear, coming to us from 
Europe, is justly called the most popu- 
lar and one of the most profitable of 
pears. It is attractive in shape and 
color. The tree succeeds in almost 
every part of the country, where the 
winters are not too severe, and the 
grower scarcely ever fails to find a 
ready market for the fruit at paying 
prices. The popularity of the Bartlett 
may be indicated by the fact that the 
experienced nurseryman in budding a 
block of one hundred thousand pear 
seedlings will bud no less than fifty 
thousand of these seedling pear stocks 
to the Bartlett. Even then he will find 
that his sales of Bartlett are so large 
he will often wish he had budded a 
larger portion to the Bartlett pear. In 
past years there was often a glut of 
Bartlett pears, but this has_ been 
remedied by the cold. storage houses of 
the large cities, in which the pears are 
kept for several months, in perfect con- 
dition, thus extending the season of 
consumption. 


take the Vicker pear. 
most men this pear is hardly fit to eat, 
but if properly ripened in the hands of 
an expert it attains good color and is 





In the hands of 


quite enjoyable. The winter pears, such 
as Winter Nellis, Lawrence and Joseph- 
ine, require careful handling in ripen- 
ing, or they will be deficient in quality. 
The expert in ripening pears makes 
shallow shelves, something like bureau 
drawers, deep enough to hold only two 
or three layers of pears. These shelves 
are placed in a room where the temper- 
ature is modified as desired. A layer of 
pears is placed in the bottom of this 
shelf or drawer. Over this layer of 
fruit is placed a layer of woolen cloth 
Over this layer is placed one of fruit 
and a layer of cloth and another layer 
of pears, then a layer of cloth over the 
top of all. The result is the attain- 
ment of the most beautiful color of the 
pears and the most delicious flavor. The 
temperature of the room must not be 
too warm, to induce rapid ripening, nor 
too cool to delay the ripening too long. 
Perhaps the largest and most ‘popular 
dwarf pear is the Duchess. It is a 
vigorous grower and an abundant bear- 
er, but is deficient in quality, yet when 
well ripened is fairly good eating. 

Flemish Beauty is a large, beautiful 
pear with a red cheek. It is consid- 
ered the hardiest of the pear family. 
It is of delicious quality. 

Among the newer pears worthy of 
mention are the Gans, a valuable early 
variety, and Worden Seckel, ripening 
much later. 

I cannot omit speaking a good word 
for the Bosc pear and the Sheldon, 
two pears of the highest quality, both 
abundant bearers, yet differing from 
each other as far as it is possible for 
two pears to differ in shape and appear- 
ance. The Bosc has a long, slim neck 
and a’ long stem, is of a bright yellow 
color, whereas the Sheldon is more 
roundish in form, and more of a green 
russet color, and short stem. The Bosc 
is far more attractive in appearance, 
but it scarcely excels the juicy and 
luscious Sheldon in quality. The Bosc 
is a slow grower, with slim pendant 
branches, whereas the Sheldon is a 
strong, upward, vigorous grower. Ow- 
ing to its peculiarity of growth, the 
Bosé tree brings twice as much as 
ordinary varieties. 

In the early days of fruit growing in 





You Don’t: Want Your Orchards 
To Look Like This. 


Now is the time to make preparations for the proper 
treatment of San Jose scale. Sherwin-Williams Lime-Sulfar ; 


Solution is a safe and effective spray for San Jose scale and | 


the time to take this pest in hand is before the trees and shrubs 


become badly infested. 


Trees which had but a trace of scale in the spring may be badly infested and need 





spraying by fall. Now is the time to get ready for 
business, Trees may be sprayed for San Jose scale 
with Sherwin-Williams Lime-Sulfur Solution 
from the time the majority of the leaves are off and 
the trees enter their dormant stage in the fall, up to 
the time the buds open in the spring. As a rule 
the weather is more favorable for spraying in the 
fall, Badly infested trees often require two appli- 
cations in a year before being thoroughly cleaned up. 


Sherwin-Williams Lime-Sulfur Solution is a 
clear, cherry-colored liquid, which on account of 
being thoroughly filtered and clarified does not 
contain any sediment. Works perfectly in spray 
pumps and is used cold with splendid results. 


For further information write our nearest office. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


675 CANAL ROAD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PARIS GREEN, ARSENATE 


OF LEAD AND HIGHEST GRADE 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 


FACTORIES, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, WEWARK, MONTREAL, LOWDOWN, ENG. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IM 28 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 658 





~ INTELLIGENT SPRAYING 


The Rural New-Yorker stated editorially, Sut. [o. 1908 :—* The Rural Grounds now whe te be fine foam 


1h years. « «+ lt 
Big eed biiaes 
® Spraying was omitted 


scale for the first time in 12 


Fegan nt oe raed ie fi 


long ‘ight. rem Be ane until ~ 


tepeated use seems to 


“ SCALECIDE” 


than Lime-Sul; 
desde S:—ia Gar and haif barrels, 
Si for Booklet, 


If you want cheap oils, our “ CARBOLEINE” at 30c. per gallon i 


dopes” did in nine. _Are you Lime-Sulphur ranks ? 


ey 10 can cas, aH 6 5 goon con, 83.25 1 gallon cans, $1.08, 


rance. 
is the equal of anything else. 


B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





theories were ad- 
method of culture. 
who was a success- 
his dental office to 
He planted a ten- 
Following the ad- 
days, he spent a 


this country many 
vanced in regard to 
I remember a friend 
ful dentist who left 
start a fruit farm. 
acre field to pears. 
vice of those early 
thousand dollars in ditching the field, 
which was already dry and did not re- 
quire ditching. Then he .spent much 
money in subsoiling the field, and dig- 
ging up rocks that were deeply buried, 
and which were in fact helpful rather 
than a drawback to pear culture. He 
practiced almost all of the theories ad- 
vanced by visionary writers. He made 
the soil excessively rich, and as a re- 
sult his pear trees blighted, and the 
crchard proved a failure, driving the 
dentist back to his city office discour- 
aged of fruit growing. In latter days 
such methods have been abandoned. 
Now if a man of experience wants to 
plants a pear orchard he selects a nice, 
well-drained soil, preferably a clayey 
loam, though I have seen pears suc- 
ceed well on sandy loam. He does not 
over enrich the soil, considering it rich 
enough if it will produce good corn or 
wheat. He does not subsoil the land. 
He does not give the land in which he 
plants the pear trees any different at- 
tention from that he would give if he 
were planting it to an apple orchard. 

But in pear culture pruning has been 
revolutionized. The successful pear 
grower now makes a special study of 
pruning his trees. He does not go 
through his orchard cutting out numer- 
ous pear branches, for he has attended 
to this work when the trees were young. 
His pruning now consists of going over 
each tree every winter or spring, before 
the buds open, cutting back the past 
season’s growth from one-half to two- 
thirds, according to the vigor of the 
tree. This pruning gives the orchard 
a uniform and attractive appearance, 
prevents the tree from growing too tall 
and top heavy, and secures to the grow- 
er a larger crop. 





Japan Plums in Maryland.—I have 
eleven trees of Burbank plum, eleven 
of Abundance and eight Gold. I plant- 
ed them fourteen years ago. The third 
year after planting I sold from my 
eleven Abundance trees _ thirty-five 
bushels of plums, beside what we used 
and gave away, and they are excellent 
for butter, but not as good canned. The 
Burbanks bore-well and are as fine a 


plum as I ever put into my mouth. 
They are very large, with a fine down 
over them. I live up in the upper or 


northern corner of 
Gregg. 


Maryland.—Daniel 





cines fail. 





Stomach Troubles 


Vanish 

















Would you like toeat all you want to, and what 
you want to, when you want to, without a chance 
for trouble in your stomach? 

Would you like to say farewell for the rest of 
ie our life to Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, 

istress after eating, Nervousness, Catarrh of 
the Stomach, Heart Fluttering, Sick Headache 
and Constipation? 

Then send me 10 cents to cover cost of packing 
and I will mail you absolutely free one of these 
wonderful Stomach Drafts. They regulate the 
bowels, relieve soreness, strengthen every nerve 
and muscle of your stomach, relieve you at once 
and make you feel like a new man or woman. So 
write today enclosing 10cents for the postage, etc., 
and get one of these wonderful Stomach Drafts 
that are celebrated because they cure where medi- 
Write Dr. G. C. Young, 17 National 
Bank Bidg., Jackson, Mich. 





The New Marlin Hanger. 

The new Marlin Hanger is entitled 
“Quail Shooting in England,” and de- 
picts most effectively the intensely en- 
joyable moment when the shooter, with 
gun at shoulder, and eye just finding 
the bird along the top of the barrel, is 
increasing the pressure of his trigger 
finger with the certainty of a clean, 
quick kill. 

The hunter and bevy of quail risin 
over the knoll, the grass, shrubs, fiel 
and sky have been worked out in ex- 
quisite detail, but the real interest cen- 
ters in the thoroughbred dogs, which, in 
characteristic attitude and with tense, 
strained muscles, are holding the point 
until they may be released by the shot. 

A copy of this hanger will be sent to 
any of our readers who will send six 
cents in stamps to_The Marlin Firearms 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 








SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on sy FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order for fall planting. 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and trees, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Lost opportunities are like lost dia- 
monds, hard to recover. 





Has opportunity knocked at your 
door, and were you asleep at the time? 


Laugh and the world laughs with 
you, but your laugh must have the tone 
of sincerity. 


Don’t expect too much of mankind. 
Better to expect too little than to be 
disappointed. 


Bad luck is often but another name 
for bad management and lack of alert- 
ness in making the most of opportuni- 
ties. 


It is not well to change your opinion 


too often, : but he who never changes 
his opinion is likely to be thought 
bigoted. 


It may be well to put your shoulder 
to the wheel, but it were better to have 
built good roads where your wagon 


could not have become stuck in the 
mud. 
Reply to Inquiry.—I do not advise 


the pruning of any trees when they are 
in leaf, although a single branch can 
be cut off at any time. The time to 
prune maple or apple trees is in the 
spring before growth commences. 


City or Farm Boys.—City boys do not, 
as a rule, accomplish so much for the 
nation’s good as farmer’s boys, but there 
are exceptions to all rules. The farm- 
er’s boy does not sleep on a bed of roses. 
He is accustomed to all kinds of weath- 
er, all kinds of work. He grows healthy 
and strong. He has learned the value 
of the dollar or the dime. If he moves 
to the city later in life he carries with 
him a healthy body and mind and a 
willingness to work away for results. 
The farmer’s boy who is made of the 
right stuff is the coming man in this 
world. 


Ruskin says in effect, that if he is 
offered in exchange for his oil painting 
a window looking out upon the same 
scene as in the painting, he will in some 
respects gain by the exchange, for no 
work of art can be a perfect representa- 
tion of nature as that scene through the 
window. But in this exchange he would 
lose much, for the artist may suggest 
something in the painting which he 
would not unaided see in the view of 
nature from the window. Further than 
this he would lose an opportunity to 
appreciate the genius displayed in the 
painting and the human sympathy. 


Apricots.—Nurseries commence to dig 
plants, vines and trees early in October 
shipping them until winter sets. 

It does not injure young trees to dig 
them up and transplant them a year or 
two ‘after they have been planted in 
orchard, but this digging up and re- 
planting retards growth. Such trees 
cannot be expected to bear fruit so 
soon as those trees undisturbed. 

Apricots are not so often injured by 
winter frosts as by late spring frosts 
which kill the blossoms, preventing 
fruitfulness. Some varieties of peach 
are much hardier and more able to 
endure severe winter than others. The 
hardiest peach I know of is Crosby. I 
have not the double cropping strawber- 
ry. This in answer to inquiry. 


Small Fruit Pruning.—In reply to J. 
Smith, of New York, I will repeat my 
advice that red and blackberry canes 
be nipped back when two to three feet 
high in June in order to prevent their 
growing too tall and sprawling so wide- 
ly as to be in the way of cultivation 
and be broken off by winds and snow 
storms. If not pruned in June, 
which is not absolutely necessary, 
they can be pruned the following 
spring before growth begins. I do not 
advise cutting back blackberry plants 
in this manner since the bulk of black- 
berries are produced on the ends of 
the branches and the crop of fruit will 
be largely reduced by cutting back the 
ends of the branches, yet sometimes it 
is absolutely necessary to cut back the 
blackberry canes if they have made too 
wide and sprawling growth. I do not 
attempt to regulate the number of bear- 


ing canes in a field of blackberries or 
red or black raspberries. I let as many 
canes grow as are naturally produced. 


Vinegar from Grape Pulp.—In reply 
to W. deRocher, of Michigan, I will say 
that I have had no experience in mak- 
ing vinegar from grape pulp. I assume 
that he refers not only to the pulp, but 
the skin of grapes. I believe that it is 
possible to make vinegar from the waste 
of grapes after the juice has been re- 
moved by pressure, the same as vinegar 
is made from the refuse of the cider 
mill. No doubt a better quality of 
vinegar can be made from this grape 
waste than from the waste of apples. 
The method of making vinegar from 
grape pulp or waste would probably be 
to moisten the pulp by adding water, 
then allow the whole mass to ferment 
and then put the entire mass under 
pressure. The juice thus pressed could 
be made into vinegar the same as cider 
is made into vinegar. 


The Banana Apple.—Mr. M. H. V. 
Schumerhorn, of New York, asks for 
information in regard to the Banana 
apple, which, he says, is bearing so 
heavily this year on his place for the 
first time that he is compelled to prop 
up the limbs to help support the heavy 
load of fruit. 

C. A. Green’s reply: There are sev- 
eral apples known as the Banana ap- 
ple. One of these is a summer variety 
of which I have but little knowledge. 
The Banana apple which we grow at 
Green’s Fruit Farm is a winter variety. 
It originated near Flora, Ill. It keeps 


with us until April. It bears fruit at 
an early age and bears every year. 
It is a vigorous grower. It is of large 


size, but not of the largest size. In 
color it is a golden yellow with a red- 
dish blush on one side. It is of high 
quality with tender flesh. It is a beauti- 
ful apple, selling at the highest prices 
in fancy markets of large cities. If you 
have a tree of this winter Banana ap- 
ple on your place in bearing you are 
indeed fortunate. 


Red Raspberries.—Mr. J. H. Lame, 
of New Jersey, asks if I would advise 
planting an acre of red raspberries on 
soil that has recently been occupied by 
the Wilson blackberry. The ground 
has been twice plowed and is in good 
conditions for planting. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: If I could have 
my choice of a location I -vould not 
choose land that had been recently oc- 
cupied as a blackberry plantation. I 
should prefer to allow a year or two to 
elapse before planting raspberries on 
such land. But probably the red rasp- 
berries will succeed on this land, if it 
is not too low, and it is well drained 
naturally or by tile drain. 

I would seriously object to planting 
blackcap raspberries or blackberries on 
the former location of an old patch 
of blackberries for the reason that the 
diseases that attack the blackberry may 
continue in the soil and injure the new 
plantation. 


Gooseberries Mildewing.—In reply to 
S. K. Plummer, of Maine, I will say 
that it would seem that his gooseberry 
fruit is attacked with mildew, which 
is a very common trouble with the 
gooseberry. The Downing and Houghton 
gooseberries have never mildewed with 
us but they may in other states. English 
gooseberries, such as Crown Bob and 
Industry, and others of a very large 
class are more liable to mildew. A spray 
of bordeaux mixture in June would have 
a tendency to free the berries and 
bushes from mildew or any other fun- 
gus trouble. 


Too Many Varieties.—Mrs. Bert Ber- 
rows asks how it is possible for the 
planter to set out too many varieties 
of apples, pears, peaches, etc., when the 
object is to supply the family and 
friends. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Where the 
orchard is for the home supply there 
is not so much danger in planting a 
large number of varieties. It is a great 
pleasure to have a number of varieties 
of the various kinds of fruit. It is for 
the commercial orchard that we cau- 
tion the planter about planting too 
many varieties. Where apples or other 
fruits are grown for market, the crop 


will not sell so well if there are only a 
few barrels of odd varieties. If the 
orchard is made up largely of four or 
five leading varieties, it will, as a rule, 
yield a larger profit than if it is divided 
among twenty varieties. The same rule 
will apply to raspberries, strawberries 
and small fruits. 

Yes, in cutting off the sprawling canes 
of your raspberry bushes you are cut- 
ting off a portion that would have borne 
fruit, but the fruit that you get from 
the smaller bush thus cut back, will be 
larger and the branches will not be 
injured by overbearing. 

It is not necessary to cut backethe 
bearing canes of raspberries severely. 
Simply cut them back so that they will 
not trail upon the ground or get muddy 
after showers. If the canes could be 
trained on a trellis it would not be so 
necessary to cut them back, but even 
then I should prefer to cut them back 
to a moderate extent. Do not cut back 
the canes of blackberry plants so close- 
ly as those of the raspberry. 


Mr. C. E. Munger asks if raspberries 
can be safely transplanted in the fall. 
C. A. Green’s reply: Both red and 
black raspberries can be safely trans- 
planted from October first to December 


first successfully as can _ currants, 
gooseberries, blackberry, grape vines 
and in fact any small fruits except 


strawberry plants. But after planting 
these things in the fall each plant 
should be covered with a small forkful 
of strawy manure to prevent the heav- 
ing of the plants by frost. 

I do not think we have any trees of 
Hendrick’s Sweet Apple although we 
have it growing on our fruit farm. 
We sell apricot trees at 25c each. 


About Dwarf Fruit Trees.—A_ sub- 
scriber at Tacoma, Washington, asks 
my opinion about planting dwarf 
orchards in his locality. His opinion is 
that owing to various reasons dwarf 
trees are better adapted to his soil than 
standard fruit trees. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Much has been 
said of late about the desirability of 
planting dwarf apple trees. While 
many have theories favorable to dwarf 
trees for commercial orchards the testi- 
mony of practical men who have had 
experience with dwarf apple trees is 
against the planting of such dwarf trees 
for commercial orchards. A friend of 
mine near Rochester had a_ small 
orchard of dwarf apple trees which is 
the most successful of any I have ever 
seen and yet these dwarf apple trees 
do not bear nearly as much fruit per 
acre as an orchard of standard apple 
trees growing near by on the same farm. 
Dwarf apple trees come into bearing 
earlier than standard apple trees and 
for this reason and other reasons they 
are not so long-lived as standards. 

But if you were satisfied that dwarf 
apple trees were desirable you would 
not be able to buy the trees in large 
quantities or any quantity unless you 
paid two or three times the price that 
you would for standard apple trees. 

The only dwarf fruit trees that I can 
recommend are dwarf pears. 

Remember that standard trees throw 
their roots deep into the subsoil and 
secure nourishment from the _ subsoil 
though this same subsoil may appear 
to the observer to contain no plant 
food. 


Red Raspberries Failing.—Geo. F. 
Lincoln, of Pennsylvania, writes Green’s 
Fruit Grower that his Cuthbert red 
raspberries, which were planted about 
two years ago, are not thriving. The 
experiment station expert on examining 
the bushes said that they were attacked 
with the yellows and he knows no 
remedy. The Golden Queen raspberry 


were likely affected. He asks for ad- 
vice. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I know of no 
disease in the raspberry called ‘Yel- 
lows.” I conclude that the expert 


found the bushes attacked with yellow 
rust which may in some parts of the 
country be known as Yellows, but it is 
not the same disease which attacks 
peach trees. I do not advise planting 
the same ground to red raspberries 
where they have recently been serious- 
ly injured with this disease. But if you 
are compelled to plant on the same 
ground mow the bushes at once and 
burn them quickly. Plow the soil and 
carefully fit it for planting very late 
this fall or early spring. ; 
There is no red raspberry which I 
can so confidently recommend as the 
variety called the Syracuse, which I 
have been testing for many years and 
have found to be perfectly hardy with- 
out winter protection, of the largest 
size and very vigorous, and marvelously 
productive. It remains long in bearing 
supplying my family with bright red 
berries for over six weeks. One ad- 
vantage in planting a new variety is 
that it is not so apt to be suffering 
from any disease. I have never seen 
yellow rust or any other disease upon 


these plants. I heartily appreciate your 
feelings that you cannot get along with- 
out a bountiful supply of this delicious 
fruit which I have upon my table three 
times a day. 


Pruning Evergreens.—Mr. E. R. Cur- 
rier, of Maine, asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower when is the best time to prune 
Norway Spruce and other evergreens. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Evergreens can 
be pruned safely at any time of the 
year, but I prefer to prune them in 
early spring before much new growth 
has been made. But there is no serious 
objection to pruning them now to a 
moderate extent. Do not cut out any 
branches. The pruning of evergreens 
simply consists in clipping back the 
top shoots and the side shoots to simply 
hold the tree in check, so that it will 
not grow too tall or wide. This pruning 
on your Norway Spruce hedge should 
have been commenced soon after the 
trees were planted and continued each 
year in order to make a well shaped 
hedge. Colorado Blue Spruce is prob- 
ably the most beautiful of all the ever- 
greens. I advise you to buy a tree about 
two feet high, which can be sold at 
$2.00 each. If the Colorado Blue 
Spruce are three to four feet high I 
should consider them too large for safe 
transplanting, however, they might live. 
The smaller sized trees I should pre- 
fer for myself. 

I do not recommend the rhododen- 
dron for a hedge. It requires partial 
shade and special preparation of the 
soil. Usually the natural soil is removed 
and replaced with leaf mould from the 
forest. I consider rhododendrons about 
as difficult an ornamental plant to suc- 
ceed with as we have. 


Good Health.—Carlyle has said that 
there are 40,000,000 people in England 
mostly fools. This was a hard state- 
ment, but it is a fact that nearly all 
of the human family are foolish or 
reckless in regard to their health. I 
read this morning (and scarcely a day 
passes that I do not read of similar 
cases) of a family, father, son, wife and 
daughters being run over by a fast train 
in their attempt to cross the railroad 
track. All such accidents indicate the 
recklessness of humanity in regard to 
life. If this auto driver had stopped a 
moment by the side of the track he 
would have heard the bell, the whistle 
or roar of the train, even though it was 
impossible for him to see it. But this 
man and others of his class took the 
chance, knowing that there was danger, 
and this is precisely what most people 
do in regard to their health. 

When a person dies we are told that 
he was taken away by an all wise Cre- 
ator, but I take no stock in such state- 
ments. God intends that we shall live, 
and if we do not live to a good old age 
it is our fault, for we have violated some 
of the laws of life. 

Education is of no account unless we 
make some practical use of our educa- 
tion. In the same way intelligence or 
brain force is of no use to us unless 
we make practical use of brain or in- 
telligence. Our brains and our reason 
were given us that we might protect 
ourselves from disease and guard 
against over’ exertion or exposure, but 
not one person in a thousand uses his 
reason in protecting his health or his 
life. 


Criticism of the Western Land Agen- 
cies.—Green’s Fruit Grower has done so 
much to recommend various parts of 
the west that we should have full credit 
for this work. Recently we published 
a criticism of the methods of some of 
the western real estate men and we get 
many replies to these from eastern 
people who have gone west and who 
have done well and others from people 
who have gone west and met with hard- 
ship. Many of these people advise east- 
ern people to stay where they are and 
make the most of the opportunities they 
have, rather than to take the risk of a 
long move to a new country of which 
they know nothing. 

I have before me a letter from Geo. 
D. Lorimer, of the state of Washington, 
who says that ten or twenty acrés is 
enough to begin with in that state. His 
family moved west three years ago, 
mainly for health and a milder climate. 
They like their new home, they like 
the people and find it an ideal country 
for strawberries, grain crops, roses and 
small orchard fruits. He says it is true 
that there are not houses enough in 
parts of the west to accommodate new- 
comers. Many put up tents temperarily 
until they can erect houses. The first 
year is the hardest for all. He says 
there are good schools, good markets, 
etc. 

I am told that some orchard lands in 
Oregon are worth $5000 per acre. 


The U. S. immigration authorities 
have complete records back as far as 
1820, and since then 26,000,000 immi- 
grants have come into the United States. 
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How to Sell the Apple Crop. 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er in Ohio asks how he can best dis- 
pose of an annual average, consisting of 
300 barrels of apples. He lives not far 
from Zanesville, Ohio, and Pittsburg, 
Pa. He says he hears that apples are 
being sold at $2.50 and $3.00 per bar- 
rel, but he has only been offered $1.00 
per barrel. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: There are many 
people through the country who are 
able to produce apples, peaches, pears, 
strawberries and other fruits, who have 
not yet learned how to dispose of their 
fruit to the best advantage. Indeed, 
fruit growers generally in this coun- 
try, whether they are aware of the fact 
or not, need instructions on the subject 
of selling the fruits they produce. I 
doubt if there is one fruit grower in ten 
in the country who gets as high a price 
for his produce as he should get, for 
lack of information in regard to pack- 
ing, shipping and the best points to 
address the shipments. They also lack 
information as to reliable commission 
men of the cities they would like to 
ship to. There are always’ sharks 
around to pick up fruits at half price if 
they find the owner is not well informed. 
I have known of many grchards which 
were sold for half the price the owner 
should have received for the fruit. 

But how shall an editor enlighten his 
subscribers on these points? How can 
he tell them which is the best city, the 
best commission house, or how can he 
tell them whether it might not be better 
to sell at home? The editor knows 
nothing of the quality of the fruit. Pos- 
sibly the 300 barrels of apples for which 
the owner is offered $1.00, may be of 
such poor quality, small and wormy, as 
to be worth no more than $1.00 a bar- 
rel. On the other hand, they may be 
superior apples worth $3.00 per barrel. 
If packed in barrels so they will rattle 
they will not sell at half price. 

Pittsburg, Pa., is a good market for 
fruit. I think I can do nothing better 
than to tell this subscriber to visit Pitts- 
burg with samples of the apples. Visit 
the commission houses there. When 
you get an offer for the apples, ask the 
commission house for references. This 
should be done in any case, whether you 
visit the city or not. After the refer- 
ences are sent in, write to the bank 
referred to and learn if the commission 
house is responsible. Never send fruit 
or other produce to an unknown person. 


How to Train Grape Vines. 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks for information on this subject. 
(See page one.) 

C..A. Green’s reply: Grape vines, the 
first year or two after planting, will 
make a fair growth without any support 
whatever. I have seen vineyards of fifty 
acres with the vines left sprawling on 
the ground for three of four years 
after planting, without any stakes or 
other support, and still a good fair 
growth was made. But if a stake is 
placed beside each vine at planting and 
one cane only is allowed to grow and 
this cane is trained to the stake it will 
make far greater growth than if left 
sprawling upon the ground. A lath 
will do for a stake the first two years. 
Each spring for three or four years the 
vines should be cut back to three eyes 
and only one eye allowed to grow. 

When the vine has attained vigorous 
growth, producing side arms, and is 
ready to bear fruit, a trellis should be 
constructed consisting of three to four 
wires strung on strong posts that will 
support the vines during heavy storms. 
Every winter or spring the vines should 
be pruned, but I have no room here to 
go into details. I have a book on 
“Grape Culture’? which gives full in- 
formation on this subject, with illustra- 
tions, which I will mail, postpaid, for 
25c. 

I would like to make it plain to my 
readers that the starting of a grape 
vine is a simple process, and that a vine 
will flourish under almost any treat- 
ment, or even if neglected, and yet it 
pays to give the vine careful atten- 
tion and cultivation. There is on every 
farm the walls of houses, the pillars of 
porches, the sides of barns and other 
out buildings, which are fine locations 
for grape vines, where no trellis is 
needed as the vines can be trained to 
the building. * 

I have a grape vine growing near my 
kitchen door that sprang up from seed. 
It grew near a plum tree and finally 
climbed into the branches of this small 
tree. Each season it ripens an abun- 
dance of beautiful white grapes in the 
tree top. Here is a suggestion, but re- 
member that being so near the roots of 
the tree the vine must have extra fer- 
tility and extra culture, for the roots of 
the tree will be inclined to rob the grape 
vine of its plant food. 


Quince Culture.—M. C. Robinson, of 
Connecticut, asks for information in re- 
gard to quince culture. 


Cc. A. Green’s reply: Quince culture 


does not differ radically from pear, plum 
or cherry culture, but the grower of 
quinces must remember that the quince 
is only half hardy, particularly as re- 
gards the roots, which have a tendency 
to form near the surface where they 
are sometimes killed by severe freez- 
ing. Another peculiarity of the quince 
is, that the fruit is borne at the ends 
of the branches that were formed last 
year, that is on the tip ends of the new 
growth. Thus if you should clip off 
the ends of the branches that were 
formed last year, as you are urged to do 
with the peach, you would have no 
quinces from those trees that year. 

The quince is sometimes attacked 
with fungus of a yellowish color which 
causes the leaves to fall early and les- 
sens the size and beauty of the fruit. 
Spraying with bordeaux mixture is 
recommended for this fungus disease. 
The quince does not require as much 
pruning as many other fruit trees. It 
has been often advised that the quince 
be planted on moist soil that many are 
led to plant them in low, wet ground 
where no ki d of fruit tree will succeed. 
Rather than plant on low, wet land I 
would plant them on the highest hill 
top, but a medium elevation is best. I 
have seen the quince thrive on sandy 
soil also on clayey loam, that is a mix- 
ture of sand and clay. The quince does 
not make a large tree, therefore it can 
be planted twelve feet apart success- 
fully; in order to secure the best results 
the soil should be kept fertile and well 
cultivated. 


To-day I received a letter from 
George F. Switzer, of Pa., stating that 
he ordered in the spring of 1908 plum 
trees and currant bushes which came 
by express, but as he was absent the 
box laid around his place for two weeks 
before he planted them. All these 
plant, vines and trees are now thriving 
marvelously. The plum trees have 
blossomed and the currant bushes are 
bearing fruit this year. 





The Value of Birds. 

Blackbirds are not liked in some sec- 
tions of the country. Robins are not 
liked in other places, but generally both 
birds are valuable to the fruit growers, 
and both birds do ‘a great deal more 
good than harm. : 

In some sections where birds are 
thick and fruit trees are scarce, when 
the season is hot and dry and it is dif- 
ficult for birds to find water, they at- 
tack the juicy ripening cherries be- 
cause of the moisture. Other fruits are 
from sixty to ninety per cent. water, 
and it is difficult to see how a thirsty 
bird can pass them by. 

It is noticed that where fruit trees 
are abundant the growers make very 
little objection to birds, but where a 
farmer has only one cherry tree he 
seems to get the impression that the 
birds sit around all the spring waiting 
for the cherries to get big enough to 
puncture. The fact is both blackbirds 
and robins live on insects and weed 
seeds seven or eight months in the year, 
during which time they destroy im- 
mense quantities. To pay them for this 
labor, farmers should grow fruit or pro- 
vide running water or do something 
to make life more pleasant for the birds 
in hot weather, because without them 
he could not grow fruit at all.—‘“Farm 
Press.”’ 








We have known some bad cases of ill- 
ness to occur from eating sauce or pie 
made from very immature windfall ap-, 
ples. 

There is no doubt that straw mulch- 
ing destroys weeds and retains the) 
moisture in the ground, whatever other 
objections may be made to it. | 

Go over the blackberry and raspberry | 
vines for signs of rust and insect dis-| 
ease. Cut out and burn every doubtful | 
vine. | 
You must not forget that all berries) 
are forest fruits, generally grow in the | 
shade, and are great lovers of moisture. | 

Young trees will grow later in the| 
fall than older ones and the sap run 
should be checked as early as possible. 








oo 
A Poetical Tip. 

Should it be your one ambition to write 
a humorous verse pick out an ancient 
subject and express in language 
terse. The editor may reject 
it if the meter’s out of 
joint, but if you 
fashion it like 
this he’ll sure- 
ly see the 
point. 

—‘“Lippincott’s Magazine.” 





Pillared arch and _ sculptured tower 
Of Ilium have had their hour; 

The dust of many a king is blown 
Upon the winds from zone to zone; 
Many a warrior sleeps unknown; 
Time and death hold each in thrall; 
Yet is love the lord of all; 

Still doth Helen’s beauty stir 

Because a poet sang of her, 



























































SO CENT 


BUTTER 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
AND WHAT IT MEANS 


“so CENT BUTTER BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 
—is the prediction freely made by the big leaders in 
butter production, based upon their close knowledge 
of trade conditions. 








Butter at anywhere near sucn a price means that 
a De Laval Cream Separator WILL PAY FOR 
ITSELF BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR 


in its savings over any gravity or setting system. 


It means that a De Laval Cream _ Separator 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF BY SPRING over 
any competing make of separator in use or on 
the market. 


It means that an improved De Laval Cream 
Separator WILL PAY FOR ITSELF WITHIN 
A YEAR over the older style De Laval Cream 


Separators in use. 


It means that no one separating cream from 
the milk of even a single cow CAN AFFORD 
to continue to do so a day longer than can be 
helped without an Improved De Laval Cream 
Separator. 


And buyers should remember that a De Laval 
Cream Separator — on which there is just one 
reasonable price for everybody — can be bought 
at a fair discount for cash down or on _ such 
liberal time that it WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 


out of its own savings. 


That means that NO ONE need go a day longer 
without a De Laval Cream Separator than may 


be necessary to order and receive it, and that 


they CANNOT AFFORD to do so. 


It emphasizes the urgent importance of seeing 
the local De Laval agent or communicating with 
the Company directly AT ONCE, with a material 
dollars-and-cents EACH DAY of delay in 
doing so. 


Then WHY delay another day? 


loss 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


173-177 Wihuiam Streer 
MONTREAL 
144 16 Princess Strreer 
WINNIPEG 
1016 WESTERN Avenue 
SEATTLE 


General Offices : 
165 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


42 E. Mavison STREET 
CHICAGO 
1213 & 1215 Fuserr Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm & SACRAMENTO STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“As Good as Gold.” 


Annie Willis McCullough in June 
Nicholas.” 


The day that I was five years old 

I thought I’d be as good as gold. 

I promised mother, as I stood there, 
All dressed up, on a parlor chair, 
That I would do my very best’ 

To act as well as I was dressed. 


She told 


“St. 


me when my party came 
To think of others in the game, 
To let my visitors go first, 

To take the smallest piece and worst, 
And see that others had enough, 
And not be greedy, cross, or rough. 


Dut I forgot it once or twice, 
And then my manners were not nice. 
So when they’d gone she shook her head; 

“As good as silver,” mother said. 
But—when I grow to six years old, 

I know I'll be “as good as gold.” 
Hints for Preserving Time. 

If fruit is very juicy, avoid adding 
water to it when canning. The less 
water that has to be used, the finer 
the flavor of the preserve and the more 
beautiful its color. Never touch cook- 
ing fruit with a spoon or fork which is 
of any material except silver, wood or 
granite. A tin spoon may ruin the 
color and flavor of a whole kettle of 
fruit. Try a little of your sugar to 
make a syrup before commencing the 
canning process. If a bluish-gray scum 
gathers on top after boiling, send the 
sugar back to the groceryman with an 
order for a better quality. When the 
fruit has been put in the jars, it is a 
good idea to turn them upside down 
and allow them to stand that way for 
a few minutes to make sure they are 
perfectly air-tight, because if they are 
not, all the previous precautions are in 
vain. 

Principles of Canning and Preserv- 
ing.—In the preservation of fruits by 
canning, preserving, etc., the essentials 
in the processes are sterilization of the 
fruit, of all utensils used and the scald- 
ing of the fruit to prevent all germs 
entering, so keeping it sterile. To ac- 
complish this, the spoons, strainers and 
glass jars should be put on the fire in 
cold water and allowed to boil for some 
minutes. The jars must be taken one 
at a time from the boiling water at the 
moment they are to be filled with the 
boiling fruit. The work should be done 
in a well swept and dusted room, and 





the clothing of the workers and the 
towels used should be clean. The fruit 
used should be sound and clean. If 


over ripe it is difficult to make it sterile 








even with considerable boiling. 
oO 
Good Cakes. 
Pork Cake.—Chop' together one 


pound each of fat salt pork and raisins; 
pour over these one pint of boiling 
water, add two cups of sugar, one cup 
molasses and two eggs well beaten; mix 
thoroughly, then sift in nearly five cups 
of sifted flour, two teaspoonfuls of cin- 
namon, one teaspoonful each of cloves, 
mace and soda. Beat thoroughly and 
bake in two tins, lined with buttered 
paper, about one hour. A slow oven is 
needed. 

Date Muffins—Remove the _ stones 
from half a pound of dates and chop 
them; beat them gradually into one- 
fourth a cup of butter, creamed, and 
mix with a well-beaten egg. Alternate- 
ly add one cup of milk and one pint of 
flour, sifted with three level teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder; beat thoroughly 
and bake nearly twenty minutes in a 
well-buttered muffin pan or a shallow 
tin pan. 

Walnut Cake.—One cup of sugar, 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, seven of 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful of corn 
starch, one and one-half cups of flour, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
the whites of two eggs, well beaten, and 
one cup of chopped walnut meats. Mix 
the corn starch and baking powder to- 
gether, stir the sugar and butter well 
together, add milk, then flour and 
whites of eggs. Beat thoroughly and 
then put in the walnuts, well floured. 
Bake in quick oven and sprinkle halJf 
the nuts on top when iced. 

Before a foe we can be brave 

And bring our powers to defend, 
But nothing in the world can save 

When we must face the candid friend. 

—New York “Times.” 








gold in baskets | of silver. —Proverbs. 





About Boiling Meats. 

When fresh meats are to be prepared 
for food by boiling or stewing, they 
should be put into boiling water and 
allowed to boil very gently for about 
twenty minutes for each pound. Salt, 
spice or herbs may be boiled with the 
meat to insure seasoning. If the meat 
is at all tough, a little vinegar added 
to the water while cooking will make 
it tender and juicy. 

The careful cook saves the broth in 
which meats have been boiled to use 
when making soups or gravies, or even 
stews. Meat for stew should never be 
cooked as quickly as boiled meat. It 
should be placed on a hot fire and al- 
lowed to simmer at first, and then to 
cook slowly until done. 

Salt meat should be placed on the fire 
in cold water, which, as soon as it boils, 
should be replaced by more fresh cold 





come a clear garnet. Have ready two 
lemons sliced thin and seeds taken out. 
Put in a few minutes before taking off 
the fire. 

Quince Jelly.—Cut quinces into quar- 
ters, without paring or coring, cover 
with water and cook until soft; strain 
and proceed according to general rules 
for making jelly. 

Canned Grapes.—Pulp the grapes; 
boil the pulp five minutes; strain to 
take out seeds; put skins and pulp to- 
gether; put pound for pound of- sugar; 
boil half an hour, then add a little 
nice apple sauce that has been strained 
and cook for ten minutes. 

Grape Catsup.—Six quarts of grapes 
off the stems; pulp, then boil the pulp 
until seeds come out; strain through 


colander. Take a ten pound basket of 
apples and make into sauce. Use one 
quart of water; one quart of vinegar; 
three pounds of sugar; all kinds of 
spices. Boil. 

Spiced Grapes.—Pulp one peck of 


grapes; boil for five minutes; strain to 
take out seeds; put the skins and pulp 
together and add three pounds of sugar; 
one pint of vinegar; one teaspoon 
cloves; one teaspoon cinnamon; one 
teaspoon allspice. Cook until thick. 
Grape Relish.—(To be used with 
fowl.) Take ten pounds of under ripe 
grapes, boil for five minutes, strain, add 
one pound of sugar to one pound of 
fruit juice, also one teaspoon each of 
cinnamon, cloves and allspice. Boil five 
minutes; strain into moulds. 
Pickling.—A recipe which can be 
adapted for pickling all sorts of fall 
fruits calls for four pounds of light 
brown sugar to seven pounds of fruit, 
one pint vinegar and one ounce whole 





Snowball, the old-fashioned favorite in flowering shrubs. 





Plant in October or November. 








water, the water to be changed until 
it is fresh enough to give the meat a 
palatable flavor when cooked 

Salt and smoked meats require thirty 
minutes’ slow boiling to the pound after 
the water has commenced to boil. When 
they are cooked, the vessel containing 
them should be placed where it will 
be kept- hot until required, if it is in- 
tended to serve the meat hot. If it is to 
be served cold it should be allowed 
to stand in the liquor in which it was 
cooked until quite cold. This will keep 
the meat juicy until the last bit of it is 
used. 

Very 
smoking, 
in cold 
change.” 


salt meat, or meat dried by 
should be soaked over night 
water before  boiling.—‘‘Ex- 





Tested Receipts. 

Peaches.—In preparing varieties for 
canning, preserving or pickling, first put 
in boiling water, allowing them to stand 
just long enough to loosen the skin. 
Remove the skins and cook fruit at 
once in order to avoid discoloration. 
Peaches may be piekled in the same 
way as pears. 

Peach Tapioca.—One cup _ tapioca, 
soak one hour in cold water and drain. 
Add enough water to the syrup poured 
from a can of peaches to make in all 
three cups; add the soaked tapioca, and 
one-quarter cup sugar and a little salt 
to this liquid. Cook till thoroughly 
clear, line a mould with the peaches, 
dust with sugar and fill with tapioca; 
serve with whipped cream. 

Preserved Quinces.—Pare, core and 
quarter quinces, then weigh them. Put 
parings, cores and seeds into preserving 
kettle, cover with water, and boil slow- 
ly twenty minutes, then strain them, 
put the water back and put in quinces 
a few at a time and simmer gently till 
tender; lay them on a dish. When all 
are done, add sugar and a little warm 
water. Let them boil for a few minutes 
until clear, then put in all the quinces 
and boil without stirring until they be- 


cinnamon, half an ounce of cloves and 
allspice tied in a tiny muslin bag. Wash 
the fruit thoroughly, dry and over same 
put the sugar, allowing it to stand 
twenty-four hours, at the end of this 
time the sugar will be reduced to a 
syrup. Drain it off the fruit; add to 
the vinegar and spices and let it boil for 
half an hour; put in the fruit and sim- 
mer gently till you can pierce the fruit 
with a straw; lift the fruit out care- 
fully into the jar and allow the syrup 
to cook until quite thick, then pour 
over the fruit and put away covered 


tightly. 

Plums.—Plums are especially well 
adapted for making the commoner 
varieties of jellies and jams. The larg- 


er and more expensive varieties may 
be canned or preserved according to 
general directions given above. 

Cold Water Process for Canning.— 
Carefully select fruit, wash, then fill in 
thoroughly sterilized jars and pack 
firmly. Fill the jars with cold water, 
screw lids on loosely, stand jars in boil- 
er well protected at the bottom either 
by a board or several thicknesses of 
cloth, fill the boiler with water to with- 
in one-half inch of top of jars. Heat 
gently to boiling point, boil until tender. 
Allow jars to cool slightly, then remove 
and fill jars with boiling water and seal 
tight. When required for use add sugar 
several hours before serving. 

The chief virtue of this method is 
that the natural fresh flavor of the 
fruit is retained. 

Pickled Plums.—Four quarts plums; 
four pounds sugar; one pint vinegar; 
half tablespoon cloves; one tablespoon 
cinnamon. Cook for half an hour. 
Serve with meats. 

Pears.—The general directions given 
for canning and preserving are applic- 
able for pears. Pears should not be 
long exposed after the skins have been 
removed, as the air has the effect of 
discoloring. 

Canned Pears.—Prepare as in general 
directions and either leave the pears 








They Work Like Kodaks. 











BROWNIE 
CAMERAS 


offer the simplest and most 
inexpensive means for 
taking up satisfactory pho- 


tography. Made on the 
Kodak plan by Kodak work- 
men, they are fully capable 
of first-class work. They 
use Kodak film and require 
No Dark-Room. 


$1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
376 State Street, 


Ask your dealer or write 
us for the Book of the Rochester, N. Y. 


Brownies. 


odaks and Supplies 


A full line of Photographic Goods always in 
stock, Developing and printing for the 
amateur, Careful attention to all mail orders. 
Catalog and Discount Sheet free. 


Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, uy 
































whole or cut in halves or quarters. It 
is always well to use some flavoring 
such as ginger root or lemon rind. 
Sweet Pickled Pears.—Half a peck of 
pears, one pint of vinegar, two pounds 
of brown sugar, one ounce stick cinna- 
mon, cloves. Boil sugar, vinegar and 
cinnamon twenty minutes. If small 
pears are used, pickle whole; if large, 





quarter. Stick each pear with four 
cloves. Put into syrup and cook until 
soft. 


Pears have less cellulose and less acid 
than apples, and are best eaten raw. 

Baked Pears.—Peel some large sound 
pears, arrange them in a porcelain bak- 
ing dish, with the stalk end upward. 
Pour a little water over them, and 
enough good molasses to sweeten thor- 
oughly. Bake in a slow oven for sev- 
eral hours. They gain in flavor if basted 
with the molasses occasionally. 

Prunes.—Prunes can be cooked up so 
that they will be rich and deliciously 
flavored. When buying prunes see that 
they are large and solid and have the 
surface unbroken. Take one in your 
hand, pull and flatten it out. If it 
leaves the skin unbroken and shiny you 
may feel sure that you have the proper 
article. After washing them let them 
stand in cold water over night. In 
cooking place them in the saucepan 
with plenty of cold water to cover. 
When they come to a boil, set the 
saucepan where it will kecp on an even 
but steady slow boil. An hour and a 
half is none too long for prunes to 
cook. By that time the syrup is re- 
duced to a thick consistency, which, 
when cold, will almost jelly. As soon 
as the prunes are put on the fire the 
lemon goes in with it. Allow one lemon 
to three quarters of a pound of prunes. 
Shave off the yellow rind as thin and 
small as possible, then peel off the 
thick, white portion, discarding the in- 
ner lining and bitter part of the skin. 
Slice the lemon and add it all to the 
prunes. When they have boiled about 
half an hour add the sugar. As you 
stir and watch them occasionally, taste 
and see if they have a lemony flavor. 
Sometimes the right amount of sugar 
has not been added to draw out that 
flavor. Allow about a cup of sugar. 
When done the syrup should just cover 
the prunes. By following the given 
recipe carefully it is as possible to have 
your stewed prunes rich and delicious 
as a more choice preserve. In the fol- 
lowing recipes the prunes are first 
stewed in this way before being made 
into the jellies, and so on. By pitting 
and mincing the prunes to a jam they 
make ae rich pie filling. Have a 
meringue top or pie crust. 
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To Autumn. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Arnold M. Davidson. 


Latest Designs in Self -Transferable 
Embroidery Patterns 


Transferring the design to the material is very sim- 
ple. Directions :—Place the pattern face downward: O free panded giver, this is the time, 


on the material and press with a hot iron, being careful 
that the materialis laid on a smooth surface and free 
from wrinkles, designs can be worked in silk 
floss, French embroidery cotton or mercerized lustre 


thread. 
All Patterns 10 Cents Each 


bata com’st with thy hospitable 
To make apples ripe and the pumpkins 

And put. oni nature a golden stain. 
The stately corn puts on a golden 
; a maple leaves are yellow an 


own, 
—_ rose has gone to her winter 
ed. 





= 
red, 
we are happy though birds have 





The squirrel and squash ’mid the corn 
are se 
In Hyd 


gnt, 
The winds are spicy and the air is keen, 
While the waving sheen of the pond 
shines bright. 


en 
yellow coats glistening in 


‘The fields are bare, and brown is the 





grass, 
Where not long ago stood the tall 
green spears, 
Waving and tossing in an emerald mass, 
Like startled deer when one danger 
note hears. 


The bright farm brook sparkles and 


leams, 
In the gleam of the golden autumn 
sun, 
Whose light o’er forests, field and 
streams, 
Grows cool when the day is nearly 








done, 








The appics ripened well are temptingly 
anging, 
From the branches of the spreading 
like 


orchard trees, 
And of old 
clang 


8052—Design for shirt-waist fastening in the front or 
back, to be transferred to linen, handkerchief linen, In- 
dian-head cotton, lawn, either Persian or Victoria, batiste, 
muslin or organdie, as well as China, taffetas or surah 
silk, satin or messaline, the design braided with silk or 
cotton soutache and the eyelets embroidered with mercer- 


fairy bells 


noisily 





Chrysanthemum’s Origin. 

The Japanese have an _ interesting 
legend in connection with the origin of 
the chrysanthemum. 
In a garden, bathed in the soft moon- 
light, a young girl plucked a flower and 
commenced to strip the petals to see if 
her fiance loved her truly. Of a sud- 
den a little god appeared before her 
and assured her that her fiance loved 
her passionately. 
“Your husband will live,” he added, 
“as many years as the flower, which I 
will let you choose, has petals.” With 
these words he disappeared. 
The young girl hastened to search the 
garden for a flower which should have 
an abundance of petals, but each one 
appeared to promise but a brief future 
for her beloved. 
At length she picked a Persian carna- 
tion, and, with the aid of a gold pin, 
taken from her hair, she separated 
each of the petals of the flower, so as 
to increase the number of years ac- 
corded by the god to her fiance. 
Soon, under her deft fingers, 


Ordinary calicoes could 
never have stood the test 
of more than 65 years, 
and be more popular 


today than ever before. 
Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid Black Prints 


have endured all these 
years as the perfect cot- 
ton dress-goods, because 


one, of their superior quality 


two, three hundred petals, thin, pliant of cloth and absolutely 
and beautifully curved, had _ been fadeless color. 
evolved, and the young girl cried for If your dealer hasn’t Simp- 


joy to think of the happy future which 
her ruse had assured her fiance. 

So, runs the legend, was the chyrsan- 
themum created one moonlight night in 
a Japanese garden, where silvery brooks 
murmured softly as they ran beneath 
the little bamboo bridges. 


son-Eddystone Prints write 

us hisname. We'll help him 

supply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa, 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 








ized cotton or silk floss, according to the material. The 


fitting sleeves if a sleeve without cuffs is use 
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8022—Design of conventional daisies, to be transferred 
toa centre-piece measuring 22x22 inches of linen, In- 
dian-head cotton, Persian or Victoria lawn, thin cambric, 
silk or satin and embroidered in eyelet or French stitch 
with mercerized cotton or silk floss, according to the 
material used in the development of the article. The 
buttonholed edge should be heavily padded before being 
worked and the design may be embroidered in delicate 
colors, if desired. If used for very formal occasions it 
may be further ornamented by a heavy lace edging, either 
Irish crochet or Cluny being appropriate. 
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8061—Design for 22-inch cut work centre-piece to be 
transferred to smooth linen and worked with fine cotton 
floss. The entire design buttonholed with short even 
stitches, the connecting lace stitches put in and the linen 
under the lace stitches carefully cut away. This work 
should be done with great care to obtain the proper 
effect. If desired the centre may be develo from 
colored linen, though white is considered in better taste 
and therefore is more used. 


Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 








Prune Pudding.—Stew half a pound 
of prunes till quite soft. Press through 
a coarse sieve, sweeten to taste, add the 
well-beaten whites ef three eggs, one 
tablespoon of flour, one teaspoonful of 
butter. Pour into a pudding dish and 
bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. 

Steamed Apple Pudding.—Two cups 
of flour; four teaspoons baking powder; 
one-half teaspoon of salt; two table- 
spoons butter; three quarters of a cup 
of milk; four apples cut in eighths. 

Mix and sift dry ingredients; work ‘in 
butter with tips of fingers, add milk 
gradually, mixing with knife; toss on 
floured board, roll out, place apples on 
middle of dough and sprinkle with 
sugar, bring dough around apples and 
carefully lift into buttered mould, cover 









closely and steam one hour and twenty 
minutes. 

Pickled Apples.—Apple pickles are 
delicious. Pare and half the apples, 
removing the cores carefully, to keep 
them in good shape, steam till soft. 
Put spiced vinegar over them. 





What a comfort it would be if the 
wolf at the door could be trained to 
chew up a few duns as they arrive! 


cuff portion may be used on the lower — of tight- 


ing, 
Are swinging in the twilight breeze. 


0. 





Toothsome Sweeties. 

Butter Taffy.—Two cups of light 
brown sugar, four teaspoons of molas- 
ses, two tablespoons of vinegar, two 
tablespoons of water, one quarter cup 
of butter. Boil until it is brittle in 
water, pour in pans to cool. 

Peanut Candy.—Take a cup of granu- 
lated sugar, and a tablespoonful of but- 
ter. Boil these together until they 
harden in water. Then add a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and some chopped pea- 
nuts. Stir well, and then pour into but- 
tered plate. Cut in squares when cold. 

Date Cream Bars.—Three cups of 
granulated sugar and cup of water 
(cold) and boil in usual way. Don’t stir 
on stove. Beat whites of eggs to a stiff 
froth, pour sugar over the egg slowly, 
stirring constantly until stiff enough to 
mold, then add one and one-half pounds 
of chopped dates. Make into bars and 
roll in powdered sugar. 

Chocolate Peppermints.—Take three 
cups of granulated sugar to one cup of 
water. Boil till some hardens in a cup 
of water. Then put in a few drops of 
pure peppermint. Stir slightly and mold 
into balls. Then take sweetened choco- 
late and scrape some off, put in two 
teaspoonfuls of water and let it melt. 
Put a ball on a hatpin and dip in the 
chocolate. Let cool. When making 
the balls put them on oil paper. 

Chocolate Caramels.—Two and a half 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two cups of 
molasses, one cup of brown sugar, half 
a cup of milk, three squares of choco- 
late, one teaspoonful vanilla. Put but- 
ter in saucepan; when melted add 
molasses, sugar and milk; stir until it 
boils, then add chocolate until it is 
melted. Boil until it forms a soft ball 
when tried in cold water. Add vanilla. 
Pour into buttered tins; when cool 
mark into squares. 

Sugar Candy.—tThe articles needed in 
making this candy are: Six cups of 
sugar, one cup of vinegar, one cup of 
water, a tablespoonful of butter and 
one teaspoonful of saleratus (baking 
powder) dissolved in hot water. Stir 
the above articles together. 
without stirring, for an hour, or until it 
crisps in cold water. If it gets crispy 
by doing this wait until it gets a little 
cool, and then pull white with fingers. 
This candy is very nice and I am sure 
all that try this receipt will agree with 
me by saying that this candy is lovely. 
Flavor to taste. 

The country girl has in many ways 
a decided advantage over her town- 





brown sugar, four pieces of green 
bred cousin. As a guest, the country |. P ‘ 
girl gives little or no trouble in the singer, four pieces raoncntengaear net two 
hese, ange Home: Chea” onions, two green peppers, vinegar to 
4 : cover.” 


No special dishes have to be pre- 
pared to coax a captious appetite, for 
she enjoys with a healthy relish every- 
thing that is set before her. At break- 
fast she is always fresh and amiable, 
while the town girl its sleepily toying 
with a morsel of toast. 

From a man’s point of view, a coun- 
try cousin possesses many admirable 
traits which he devoutly wishes the 
town-bred girl would emulate. In the 
first place, she can don her walking at- 
tire and be ready to accompany him 
for a stroll before the girl from the city 
would have even decided which hat she 
would wear for the occasion. 

The best type of country girl makes 
a splendid wife. She is not used to 
being pampered in every little whim, 
and the man who wins her has a wife 
who will face any trouble with him, be 
it great or small. 


Boil fast, - 


over them the 
allspice, 
celery and cinnamon, three pounds of 


Beautiful Old Women. 


We occasionally meet a woman whose 
old age is as beautiful as the bloom of 
youth. We wonder how it has come 
about—what her secret is. Here are a 
few of the reasons: 

She knew how to forget disagreeable 
things. 

She kept her nerves well 
and inflicted them on no one. 

She mastered the art of saying pleas- 
ant things. 

She did not expect too much from 
her friends. 

She made whatever work came to 
her congenial. 


in hand 


She retained her illusions, and did 
not believe all the world wicked and 
unkind. 


She relieved the miserable and sym- 
pathized with the sorrowful. 

She never forgot that kind words 
and a smile cost nothing, but are price- 
less treasures to the discouraged. 

She did unto others as she would 
be done by, and now that old age has 
come to her, and there is a halo of 
white hair about her head, she is loved 
and considered. This is the secret of a 
long life and a happy one.—‘‘McCall’s 
Magazine.” 





Her Answer. 


An Atchison girl had a proposal of 
marriage Sunday night, and asked a 
week to think it over. She went to 
all of her married sisters. One, who 
used to be a belle, had three children, 
did all her own work and hadn’t been 
to the theater or out riding since she 
was married. Another, whose husband 
was a promising young man at the time 
she was married, awas supporting him. 
A third-didn’t dare say her life was her 
own when her husband was around, 
and a fourth was divorced. After visit- 
ing them and hearing their woes, the 
heroine of this little tale went home, 
got pen, ink and paper, and wrote an 
answer to the young man. You may 
think it was refusing him, but it wasn’t. 
She said she could be ready in a month. 





Sweet Pickles. 
Reply to J. W. Rice.—In reply to 
your recent inquiry, we give below an 
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Don't Throw it Awa 



























Burns a mantle 
like gas making a 
gas light from kerosene. 
Odorless, noiseless and absolute- 
ly safe. Produces 100 candle pow- 
er 16 hours on one quart of kerosene. 
Best and easiest light on the eyes. Gives 
apure,whitelight. Requires nogenerating 
Light as any lamp,and you havea perfect 
light instantly. Burner fits any lamp, in- 
cluding the famous Rayo. Nothing cum- 
bersome or unsightly. Used everywhere in 
in best homes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We want agents everywhere. Big money made by hus- 
tlers. Buy two and sell one, getting yours free. Then sell 
to your friends and neighbors. Write today for free catalog. 
JOHN S.NOEL CO. 
161 Division St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SEPARATOR Sos 

Wo 
Get better value. Save money. a 
Deal with the actual manu- zw 
facturers. Ourcatalogtells 4 Sos 
all about the Low Down American > 


Separator, our liberal proposition, 
low prices, generous terms of pur- 
chase,long time of trial and efficient @ 
arantee. Western orders filled 


from Western points. Address, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 5 


BOX 1121, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 


12 named Tulips or Daffodils 24c., and x 
Giant Emperor free, postpaid. Price list 
free. Hardy out doors or will bloom in 
house. Rose Gardens, Bulb Growers, 
H Street, North Emporia, Va. 


Fruit Jar Wrench 
Fruit Jar Holder 
Endorsed by Boston Cooking School 
Magazine, Table Talk and food experts 
generally. Go Like Wildfire. Agents. 50% 
profit. Sample wrench, polished nickel. 
25c.; holder, 25c., postpaid. Other 














specialties. Send to-day for catalogue. 


BENJ. P. FORBES ' 
409 Beckman Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 














(<4 
{ = ; They mend all leaksin al! utensils—tin © 
2 brass,copper,graniteware, hot water bags 
=s etc. Nosolder. cementor rivet. Any one 

can use them; fit any surface; two million 

inuse. Send forsample pkg. 10c. Complete 
pke. assorted sizes, 25c pos gents wanted, 
jollette Mfg. Co., Box terdam, N.Y. 








excellent recipe for making sweet cu- 





cumber pickles: “Place six hundred 
pickles in crock and pour one cup salt 
over them, then cover with boiling 
water. Repeat three days, then place 
in weak vinegar five days. Then pour 
following: two ounces 
two ounces almond, cloves, 


Freckles 


We can positively remove any case of Freckles with 


STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 


This is a strong assertion, but we will refund your 
money if not satisfied. Our remed; 
this one ailment. Write for particu 











“Nothing so endures as a truly spoken 


is pre for 
STILLMAN CREAM CO., Dept. “I6,"" AURORA, al 
LT 











word.—Carlyle. 

















best when 


stoves 
ever produced. 


Don’t Pay Two Prices for Stoves and Ranges 
Buy at Factory Prices, Save $18.00 


Are Wonderful “ Fuel Savers and Easy Bakers.” 


The 2 new 1910 improvements make them the finest 
stoves and ranges inthe world. “Why not buy 


the 
mM unheardof Factory Pri 


Hoosiers Are Delivered For You 
To Use 30 Days Free In Your 
Own Home Before You Buy. 


A written guarantee with each stove, backed 
bya Million Dollars. Our new 1910 improve- 
ments on absolutely surpass 
3 Send postal today for free catalogue 


. HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY @ 15: smu) 
State Street, 213 MARION, INDIANA 












R STOVES 


you can buy them at such low 
ices!?? 


anything 
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What to Do with a Small Place. 

Chas. R. Turner, of Connecticut, asks 
Green’s Fruit Grower for plans and 
specifications as to what to do with a 
small place from the size of a city lot 
50 by 100 feet to an acre of land. How 
can he get the most out of his little 
patch? How should it be laid out to 
the best advantage? What kind of 
fruit and how much of it should he 
plant? 

Here is subject enough for the writ- 
ing of a book. Like all inquirers our 
friend does not specify. Is a house on 
the city lot? I assume that there is 
and also on the one acre lot. The 
above illustration will answer the ques- 
tion about as well as it can be answered 
in few words. The cut shows. the vari- 
ous kinds of fruit trees with straw- 
berry plants growing between the rows 
of fruit trees. It also shows at the 
right, dwarf pear trees and next to 
these, two rows and to the right rows 
of black raspberry, blackberries. cur- 
rants and gooseberries. 

Why cannot you adapt this plan to 
your city lot, planting fewer trees, fewer 
vines and fewer raspberries? The build- 
ings on your lot will furnish a good sup- 
port for the grape vines as will also 
the fences around the buildings of the 
lot. If I were planting an acre lot I 
would begin by planting the borders 
close to the line fences with standard 
fruit trees from six to ten feet apart. 
They could be planted closely along the 
line, since they would get air from your 





neighbor’s lot, sunshine from his lot 
and your side also. ; 
Two Remarkable Cherries. 
At Green’s Fruit Farm we are con- 


tinually learning something about vari- 
eties of fruits and their peculiar value. 
Every year we are fruiting varieties 
that are new to us or that have not 
been fully tested at our farm. This 
season we have fruited quite largely the 
Montmorency and the Windsor cherries. 
My foreman writes me that the Mont- 
morency has proved to be the best of 
the hardy red cherry type. It is not 
. only very large, and of a beautiful light 
red color, with rather short stem, but 
it is a remarkably productive variety, 
ripening latest of all when cherries are 
scarce in the market and bringing the 
highest prices. 





The Montmorency is highly prized by 
the canning houses and by families who 
can fruit for their own supply. During 
a recent ride through the country I 
saw a long row of the Montmorency 
cherry trees growing by the side of the 
highway. If there had been planted, in 
place of the cherry trees, beds of roses 
in full bloom, they could not have made 
a more handsome display than did these 
The tree is rather dwarf- 


cherry trees. 
ish in growth. The branches were 
trained low. The cherries in the trees 


could have been picked with a short 
ladder. The trees were literally a blaze 
of light red. I cannot remember when 
I have seen such beavtiful loads of fruit 
upon cherry trees. 

The Windsor cherry has been grown 
for many years at Green’s Fruit Farm. 
This year the trees have attained con- 
siderable size and have borne the first 
heavy crop for market. The Windsor is 
nearly black but not so black as the 


Black Tartarian. It is far more pro- 
ductive than Black Tartarian. It origin- 
ally came from Canada, and is, there- 
fore, supposed to be hardier than most 
of the sweet cherries, but is not so hardy 
as Montmorency. With great con- 
fidence we announce that in _ the 
Montmorency and the Windsor cher- 
ries we have two remarkable vari- 
eties that should not be overlooked by 
planters for market or for home use. 





The farm home which is without a —_ 
cherry trees is lacking in one of the, 
more beautiful and useful fruits. 

Here is a note, received from the 
superintendent of Green’s Fruit Farm, 
July 21st: 

I shipped twenty-eight bushels Wind- 
sor cherries (picked from short row 
near the woods east) to Pittsburg, Pa., 
selling at 11 cents quart. There was not 
a rotten cherry found in a bushel. Wind- 
sor certainly is the variety to push. 
Note short twigs sent you. Every branch 
on the tree was like this.—E. H. B. 








Honey as a Perfect Food. 

Honey is an excellent food in the 
prevention of fatigue, owing to the fact 
that, while it builds up the body (or, 
rather, makes up for the loss of tissue), 
it does not tax the system. The latter 
is not called upon to throw off or get 
rid of a mass of perfectly useless 
material, for it is undoubtedly true that 
not one-two hundredth part of honey 
is actual waste. Not only so, but it is 
in a state of partial digestion before 
being eaten, and, in addition, the ex- 
quisite flavor of much of our honey in- 
duces a very free flow of saliva—a very 
necessary aid to digestion. It is be- 
lieved that, after passing to the stomach 
to become natural glucose by the aid 
of the usual digestive ferments, it later 
becomes glycogen through the operation 
of the liver. In this manner it is con- 
verted into heat and work. It is given 
off by the body in the form of carbonic 
acid and water. This is the latest 
theory of the digestive process as ap- 
plied to honey. It differs from sugar 





in two important particulars—first, it 
does not require to be “inverted,” or 
converted into glucose—a process which 
frequently leads to diabetes, or kidney 
troubles, and -it also possesses an aroma 
and flavor which sugar does not, and 
which is so necessary to good digestion 


by inducing the saliva to flow. It con- 
tains other valuable ingredients not 
found in sugar.—‘‘Gleanings in Bee 
Culture.” 
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Books on Fruit Culture. 

Many people write the editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower asking for in- 
formation about growing the various 
fruits. If these friends had in their 
library Green’s books on fruit growing 
it would not be necessary for them to 
write for information. When you have 
something to do you desire the informa- 
tion immediately, therefore, it is well to 
have books on fruit growing where you 
can put your hands on them at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Green’s six books under one paper 
cover, price 25c, is devoted to Apple 
Culture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry 


Culture, Raspberry and _ Blackberry 
Culture, Grape Culture, Strawberry, 
Currant, Gooseberry and Persimmon 
Culture. 


American Fruit Growing, by C. A. 
Green, is devoted to Pear Culture, Peach 
Culture, Manures and Fertilizers, Quince 
Culture, Currant Culture, Small Fruit 
Culture, Western New York Fruit Grow- 
ing, Cherry Culture. 

“How I Made the Old Farm Pay,” by 
Cc. A. Green, gives our editor’s experi- 
ence of nearly thirty years as a fruit 
grower, price 25 cents. 

“All About Plums and Plum Culture” 
is a small pamphlet of sixteen pages. 

If you will address Green’s Fruit 
Grower, asking for all of these four 
publications, I will send them to you, 
postpaid, for 60 cents. 


tal 
Fruit Growing. 

A combination of fruit growing and 
poultry raising is especially reeommend- 
ed in a bulletin from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture. Locate the 
poultry houses if possible so that the 
runs will be in the orchard. The fow'!s 
will destroy thousands of harmful in- 
sects, thus greatly benefiting the trees 
and increasing the prospects for fruit, 
and the fowls will at the same time 
gain great comfort and benefit by the 
protecting shade of the trees. Plum 
trees and cherry trees are especially 
benefited by the presence of fowls about 
their roots. Peach trees will grow most 
rapidly and soonest give an abundant 
shade.—‘‘Weekly Witness.” 








A loose tongue quickly gets into a 
tight place. 
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are ects 
6 to 10 feet long, covering width 24 inches, either 
painted or galvanized. By be laid with Roumner 
and nails. Oost as much as best cut wood 
shingles, and about the same as high-grade 3-ply 
——e roofing but outwear either, four to 
six times. 
10,000 Guarantee Bond Against Lightning 
e will refund amount paid - nt Lightning 
if your roof is damaged by lightning. Protect 
your family, and live-stock, and save money be- 
a. Py awe cine ot fire a A 
uy ‘actory Prices. We are largest makers 
of iron and steel popengent pay the freight on all 
Steel 8) les; Plain, Corrugated, V-Orimp Roof- 
ing; Imitation Brick@iding, etc. Send size of roof 
quote our lowest festory rices de- 
d mail free catalog No. 73. rite today. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO, 
963-973 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO (3) 


CIGARS. = list of ' different brands, 


Try a sample box and be convinced that I give more for 
the money than any other maker. I. L. PERRY, 
Cigar Maker, BELFAST, MAINE. 














100 for $2.39 prepaid to you, also 





RHEUMATISM 
A CURE GIVEN 


BY ONE WHO HAD IT 


In the Spring of 18931 
was attacked by mus- 
cularand inflammatory 
rheumatism. I suffered 
as those who have it 
know, for over three | 
years, and tried almost 
everything. Finally I 
found a remedy that 
cured me completely 
and it has not return- 
ed. I have given ittoa 
number who were ter- 
ritly afflicted, and it effected acure in every 
case. Anyone desiring to give this Dae ae 
remedy a trial, I will send it free. Address, 
James Street, Syracuse, W. Y. 


Mark H. Jackson, No. 418 
Mr. Jackson is responsible, Above statement true—P>). 








If You Love Flowers 


OU WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE, 
the oldest, brightest and best monthly of its class in the world. 38th year. 
Original, practical, freely illustrated; visits and cheers 500,000 floral homes 


every month. 


it visit you? If not, send 10 cents at once fora year’s sub- 


scription. You'll not care to do without it afterward. Sample copy free. 


20 Splendid Mixed Tulip Bulbs 5 Cts. 


When subscribing add 5 cents (making 15 cents in all) and I will mail you 20 
Splendid Mixed Tulips, just imported from Holland, also cultural directions. 


Planted now these fine bulbs will make a go 
the envy of your neighbors. The bulbs are 


eous bed of bloom in the spring— 
rdy. and will brighten your door- 

yard for many years to come. You may never have another such offer. 
s 


rder now. 


TILL MORE—Get up a club of 5 subscribers among your neighbors, send- 


ing 75 cents, and get Magazine and Tulips as a premium, 


and get 10 splendid named Hyacinths as a premium. 


Or, club of 10 ($1.50) < , 
Money returned if you are not satisfied. : 
not choose also some of 


OTHER BIG BULB BARGAINS :— ino %ouswing superb Shey 3 splendid hardy bulbs: 


Mardy Bulbs, 25 best sorts: Grape Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Iris, Crocuses, etc., 25 fine 


named bulbs, all different 


25c 

Hy acinths, 22 best named sorts single,all colors 60c 
of 10 best named sorts, single, all colors 30c 

= 10 best named sorts, double,all colors 30c 
Freesias, 12 large bulbs for winter-blooming. . .20c 


Tulips, 10 best named, single, early, all colors.. 15¢ 
10 best named, double, early,all colors .. 15¢ 
10 late Double, Parrot and Botanical sorts 15c 
10 finest named Darwin, all colors, late 20c 
N arcissus, 10 splendid named, hardy sorts 
Polyanthus, 3 finest sorts named 
Cemetery Bulbs, 12 sorts for fall planting... .25c 


For only $3.00 I'll send the above 12 collections and 20 mixed Tulips (164 bulbs) also PARK’S FLORAL 


MAGAZINE for a year. 
THESE ARE ALL BI 


Is this not a bargain? Tell your friends. | 
G BARGAINS. These Bulbs were specially grown for me by a 


first class Holland firm, on a big contract, and are offered at less than half the usual price. 
You’ll make no mistake in ordering your supply from me. Order atonce. The sooner these 
bulbs are planted the finer will they bloom. Satisfaction Guaranteed, or your money refunded. 
GEO. W. PARK, Box A-65, La Park, Lancaster Co., Penn’a. 








Green’s Home Evaporator. 


tested and 
Latest, cheap- 
Can bz used on 
Dries any fruit. 


Thorough] 
approved. 
est, best. 
any stove. 


Price, $6.00. 
Special Price, 4.75. 


READ THIS: To in- 
troduce our Home Evapo- 
rator and our No.1 Parer, 
Corer, and Slicer, we offer 
both for only $5.50. 
Weight less than thirty 
pounds ; can go by express 
or freight at very small 
an = cost, Just think of it! A 

= arer, Corer and 
Slicer with a Fruit Evaporator, all for only 


You Cannot Afford to Lose This Offer. 


Dear Str—I found the Cook Stove Drier which I 
hought of you last fall just as represented and I think 
the world of it; it readily paid for itself last fall. I dried 
400 pounds of dried apples with it and it did its work 
perfectl~ Yours respectfully, 

CHARLES B. REES. 


Fruit, 
Wine and 
Jelly Press 


Three in one. 
Cleanest and 
best. The only 
one that separ- 
ates juice, seeds 
and skins at one 
operation. For 
making wines, 
jellies and Fruit 

utters from 
grapes. straw- 

erries, rasp- 
* berries, black- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, quinces, pineapples, etc. 
The dryness of the pulp may be regulated by thumb 
screw at the outlet. eight only 15 lbs. 
Special Price, complete, $3.95. 








Sensible Wine and Cider Press. 


A well-made and handsome 
Press for making cider, wines, 
jellies lard, syrups, etc. Made 
with special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed 
against breakage under xf 
fair usage. All iron and steel, 
stronger and better than the 
old wooden press. It has 
double curbs. 

PRICE— Four quart curbs» 
weight 30 lbs., #2.95. Ten 

uart curbs, weight 40 lbs., 
$3.95. 





Large Cider Mills and Presses for home or 
commercial use at very low prices. Send for special 
descriptive circulars. 





Send us your orders for 


EVAPORATORS, 
JELLY, WINE AND 
CIDER PRESSES 
BARREL HEADERS, 

ETC., ETC. 


WE SAVE YOU 
MONEY. 


GREEN’S 
BARREL HEADER 


Should be on 


EVERY FARM. 


PRICE, 
with screw or 
lever, 98c 


Send for our complete 
catalogue. 








Address, 
Green’s Nursery Company, 
Implement Dept. 
Rochester, New York. 
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Herd of Milch Goats. Photographs by H. C. & S. 





_ Notice the flourishing orchard in the background and 
the enthusiastic owner. 





The Beet-Sugar Industry in the United 
States. 

In response to a resolution of inquiry 
which passed the Senate April 8, Sec- 
retary Wilson has forwarded a report 
on the beet-sugar industry in the United 
States. This report contains an interest- 
ing summary of facts and figures relat- 
ing to this industry. 

In 1896 there were six beet-sugar 
factories in operation and one building, 
having altogether a capacity for slicing 
4000 tons of beets daily. In 1908 there 
were sixty-four factories, with a total 
capacity of 50,000 tons of beets daily— 
more than a twelve-fold increase. 

From 1898 to 1906 our production of 
beet sugar grew from 36,000 tons to 
484,000, an increase of more than thir- 
teen fold in eight years. 

In 1896 41,000 acres of beets were 
harvested; in 1906, 376,000 acres, or 
more than nine times as great as area. 

The price of beets, like prices of other 
farm crops, has risen steadily. In 1896 
the factories paid $4.10 per ton; now 
they have to pay $5.35. 


In 1898 the farmers had 364,000 tons 
of beets to sell to the factories, for 
which they received $1,564,000. In 


1906, just eight years later, they had 
4,236,000 tons of beets to sell, and re- 
ceived for them $21,604,000—a twelve- 
fold increase in beets and a fourteen- 
fold increase in money returns. 

The total amount paid out by fac- 
tories for beets during the past twelve 
years amounts to $121,000,000. 

The total capital invested in beet- 
sugar plants in this country is about 
$70,000,000, and this does not include 
investments made by factory owners in 
farm lands, irrigation works, etc. 

Among other things the Senate called 
on the Secretary of Agriculture to state 
how much beet sugar can be produced 
in the United States. The Secretary re- 
plies that we have demonstrated condi- 
tions of soil and climate favorable to 
beet culture in an area of at least 274,- 
000,000 acres, and that it will only take 
one acre out of every two hundred of 
this to produce all the sugar we now 
import from foreign sources. 

He estimates “that if the sugar beet 
were grown throughout those portions 
of the United States adapted by nature 
and with the aid of irrigation to its cul- 
ture, with a system of rotation includ- 
ing the cultivation of the beet every 
fourth year, 15,000,000 tons of beet 
sugar could be produced in the United 
States annually, or more than the 
world’s total production of sugar at 
the present time.’ 

It appears from this report that the 
people of European countries have to 
pay a good deal more for their sugar 
than we do. For the years 1904-1907 
the average retail price of lump sugar 
in Naples and Milan was 13% cents per 
pound, in Amsterdam 9.4 cents, in 
Madrid nearly 9 cents, in Stockholm 
7% cents, in Vienna and Budapest 7% 
cents, in Paris 6% cents, in Dresden and 
Bremen nearly 6 cents, and in Brussels 
5% cents. 

The prices given are for lump sugar 
because that is the grade most uni- 
formly quoted in the European statistics. 
This grade appears to be much more 
generally consumed than granulated in 
most: countries of Continental Europe. 

The Brussels Sugar Convention, which 
went into effect September 1, 1903, 
caused a radical reduction of the price 
of sugar in many European countries. 
In Belgium the fall in the retail price 
was 3%cents per pound, in the German 
cities 1% cents, and in Austria-Hugary 
1% cents. 

The Secretary gives a flattering ac- 
count of the progress made in develop- 
ing the beet-sugar industry, and takes 


a very cheerful view of its future | :os- 
pects. He concedes that some failures 
occurred among the earlier factories, 
but shows that the later factories have 
been quite uniformly successful. He 
says that wherever factories have been 
successfully operated the values of farm 
lands have risen very’ decidedly, 
especially lands under irrigation in the 
far west. He says beet culture improves 
the land and educates the farmer. The 
operation of a factory leads to the in- 
vestment of capital in many industries 
more or less related to beet-sugar pro- 
duction. The by-products—pulp and 
molasses—are fed to stock, and their 
use has largely increased the amount of 
live stock kept and fed in most factory 
districts. 

Beet-sugar factories are now in suc- 
cessful operation in sixteen states. 

Colorado leads all other states en- 
gaged in the industry, having sixteen 
factories. In 1907 these produced 169,- 
000 tons of sugar, or enough, if it had 
been passed around, to give all the 
people in the United States four pounds 
apiece. 

California and Michigan follow 
Colorado at a respectful distance in the 
race for second place. Michigan has 
the same number of factories as Col- 
orado, but their product is considerably 
smaller. California has only nine plants, 
but some of the latter are very large. 
From year to year the production of 
sugar is about the same in the two 
states. 

Utah has five factories and they are 
strong producers. Idaho and Wisconsin 
follow with four each, and there are ten 
states with one factory each. 

The most eastern factory is that at 
Lyons, N. Y. Hamilton City, Cal., has 
the most western factory, Los Alamitos, 


Cal., the most southern, and Billings, 
Mont., the most northern. 
The largest factory in the United 


States, and one of the largest in the 
world, is the one at Spreckels, Cal., 
which is able to slice 3000 tons of beets 
in a day, or one hundred carloads of 
thirty tons each. 

The oldest successful factory in the 
United States is the one at Alvarado, 
Cal., which was established in 1879, 
and has been making beet sugar for 
thirty years. 





The Farm Philosopher. 

‘When you pray for rain buy rubbers. 

Life’s darkest roads oft lead to its 
brightest prospects. 

Yet get what you want if you want 
it with both feet. 

Life is a road and he who rests is 
likely to be run over. 

A man’s wealth depends not so much 
on what he has as on what he could do 
without. 

Men never give flattery outright; 
is always a loan. 

People who ride the high horse will 
wear the big bandage. 

Some men know a lot more about 
hog culture than they do about their 
children. 

People who live at a rattling pace 
usually have many loose joints. ° 

When money is the only egg in the 
nest, misery is the only bird in the 
brood. 

It would be hard if we had nothing at 
the heavenly feast but the things we 
have given at donation parties. 

It takes the hard winter to make hard 
wheat. 

The fruit of fortune never falls on 
a snoring nose. 

It’s easy to sit on your cracker barrel 
and tell the Czar what he ought to do 
on his powder barrel. 

No man is right at heart until he is 
right all over.—‘‘Farm Life.” 
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Apple Crop. 

Many of the middle western and 
eastern states reported small yields this 
season, due to failures in numerous in- 
stances, but generally because of pests. 
Orchards have been neglected and in 
scores of places the trees have been 
permitted to die because of the lack of 
even ordinary attention. 

In 1896 the total product of the crop 
of the country was 69,070,000 barrels, 
or 177,675,000 bushels. Since then hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres have been 
added and yet the government reports 
show that the aggregate crop in all the 
states in the Union was not more than 
25,000,000 barrels or 62,500,000 bushels 
in 1908. 

There will always be markets for ap- 
ples. There never can be an over-pro- 
duction of first class stock. It is, in 
fact, impossible at the present time to 
produce the quantity of good apples 
requisite to meet the demand. This is 
evidenced by the fact that England, 
Germany, France, Denmark, Australia 
and the Orient are already drawing on 
the orchards in Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon and British Columbia. 





Humus in the Soil. 


Professor Whitney, of the Bureau of 
Soils, says that humus acts as a sponge 
in the soil and absorbs toxic poisons 
which are given off by the plant 
roots. However this may be the farmer 
must add humus to his soils to make 
them produce good crops. There are 
several ways in which humus is in- 
creased in the soil. To make the mat- 
ter clear to those who do not under- 
stand what humus is it might be well 
to state that humus is the dark-colored 
mold left after organic matter or vege- 
table matter has decayed. Then in the 
light of this explanation farmers will 
understand that any organic matter 
turned under and allowed to decay will 
form humus. Barnyard manure, straw, 
stalks, etce., the ploughing under of 
green growing crops, such as clover, 
cowpeas, rye or any other -crop used 
generally for green manuring will add 
humus to the soil. 





Similes in Rhyme. 

As plump as a partridge—as poor as 
a rat. 

As strong as a horse—as weak as a 
cat. 

As wet as a fish—as dry as a bone. 

As live as a bird—as dead as a stone. 

As hard as flint—as soft as a mole. 

As white as a lily—as black as coal. 

As plain as a pikestaff—as rough as 
u bear. 

As tight as a drum—as free as the 
air. 





As heavy as lead—as light as a 
feather. 
As steady as time—uncertain as 
weather. 








SWAN’S APPLE PICKERS JACKET. 


One can pick more than three any other way. No bruising, no 
dropping. Absolutely perfect. Drop postal for prices. . Agents 
wanted everywhere. Infringers will be prosecuted. 


J.T. SWAN, AUBURN, NEB. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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I Gured My Rupture 


I Will Show You How To 
Cure Yours FREE! 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from @ 
double —— I wore many different kinds of 
trusses. me were tortures, some positiviy dan- 

erous, and none would hold the rupture. The 

octors told me I could not cure it without a surgi- 
cal operation. But I fooled them all, and cured 
myself by a simple method which I discovered. 
Abyone can use it, and I will send the cure free 
god mail, postpaid, to anyone who writes for it. 

Nl out the coupon below and mail it to me today. 





Free Rupture-Cure Coupon 


CAPT, W. A. COLLINGS, 
Box 16 Watertown, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—I wish you would send me your 
New Discovery for the Cure of Rupture. 
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The Squirrel. 


This is the season for the squirrel. 
We do not think much of the squirrel 


the winter, spring or summer 
season. When autumn approaches and 
chestnuts, hickory nuts, butternuts, and 
corn ripen our attention is called to the 
squirrel. 

There are many kinds of squirrel. 
They are all attractive in personality. 
They are playful, graceful, and have 
cute and cunning ways. When I was a 
boy I took delight in shooting squirrels, 
but now that I know these little creat- 
ures better and have come into closer 
contact with them I prefer to see them 
escape and climb to their holes in 
the trees rather than to see them 
fall lifeless at my feet at the crack of 
my gun. 

The red squirrel, 


during 


though exceedingly 


interesting and easily tamed, is the 
most mischievous of the _ squirrel 
family. He is the only squirrel that I 


have persénally known to disturb and 
rob birds’ nests. He is the only squir- 
rel that steals into our corn crib and 
granary and helps himself to our store 
of grain, but he does not consume near- 
ly as much as the rats and is far more 
entertaining. 

The grey squirrel has been intro- 
duced into nearly all of the large city 
parks of this country. The fashion was 
begun in Central Park, New York city. 
In this park the grey squirrel attracts 
more attention, at scarcely any expense, 
than the monkeys and bears in the 
zoological annex. I once saw a grey 
squirrel in Central Park climb up the 
trousers leg of a policeman and dive 
into the policeman’s pocket for pea- 
nuts. One of these squirrels made a 
leap at me and I brushed him away 
not realizing he was attempting to light 
upon my shoulder. Every day we see 
many people feeding the squirrels in 
Central Park with peanuts. After they 
have eaten all they require they bury 
the rest under the turf for a season of 
famine. 

It is not unusual for the squirrels to 
migrate from the large city parks in 
the suburbs to the small parks in the 
center of the city and to the larger 
private residences. Here they are usual- 
ly welcome. It is a pretty sight when 
you walk out in the early morning 
while the dew is on the grass to see a 
large grey squirrel skipping over the 
lawn or leaping from tree to tree. 

My neighbor has protected the grey 
squirrels in the grove near his house 
where now he has hundreds of them 
nesting in the hollows of the trees. Oc- 
casionally they wander away in the 
neighboring lands where they are shot. 
This neighbor receives no profit from 
the squirrels but he enjoys having 
them about him. 

Here is a suggestion for the farmer. 
There is no reason why you should not 
have in your woodland, coveys of part- 
ridge, quail and other game birds, and 
of squirrels, from which you could re- 
ceive a profit by allowing hunters to 
shoot in your reserves after paying a 
good round price for the privilege. If 
there is a. brook on your farm you 
ean make a pond and fill it with trout 
and other fish and make money by 
selling privileges to fish in your pond. 


The Path of Glory. 

When I read that Mr. Harriman, the 
greatest financier the world has ever 
known and the most successful, was 
dead, I was lead to think of these lines 
of the poet: “The paths of glory lead 
but to the grave.” I was also forced 
to consider how transient are the vic- 
tories of earth and how little wealth 
will do for us in our extremity. We 
should not ignore wealth but we should 
not value it too highly nor place too 
much dependence upon it. Wealth will 
not give us health, though if rightly 
used it may preserve health. Wealth 
will not give us true friends though it 
may give us many who seem to be true 
friends. Wealth will rot give us hap- 
piness. There are many cottages in 
which poor people live where there is 
more happiness than in the homes of 
the rich. As I look at it one of the 
great blessings connected with money 
is the stimulus which it gives men for 
action and for the development of their 
faculties. Another blessing in connec- 
tion with wealth is the opportunities it 
gives us to be helpful to others less 
fortunate. 


Mr. Harriman worked himself to 
death. He could not stop. He worked 
but. a few minutes before his death. 


Let 
Let 


Here is a lesson of moderation. 
us be moderate in whatever we do. 
us avoid excesses, 
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In the heavens, in the waters, under 
the waters and on the roof of the earth, 
men have broken records within the 
past few weeks. Here are some of the 
records: 

August 27.—M. Henri Farman breaks 
long distance flying record in heavier 
than air machine, being up 3 hours, 14 
minutes, 26 2-5 seconds, and flying 
118.06 miles. 

August 28.—Glenn H. Curtiss flies 
12 1-5 miles in 15 minutes, 50 3-5 
seconds. 

August 30.—United States submarine 
boat Norwhal breaks submarine speed 
records. 

September 1.—Dr. Frederick Albert 
Cook, of Brooklyn, announces discovery 
of the North Pole on April 21, 1908. 

September 2.—Cunard liner Lusitania 
breaks trans-Atlantic records, covering 
distance between Daunt’s Rock, out of 
Queenstown, and Ambrose Channel 
Lightship, in 4 days, 11 hours and 42 
minutes—an average speed of 25.85 
knots an hour. 

September 7.—Peary announces to 
the world that the stars and stripes 
were nailed to the North Pole April 6, 
1909. 


* ¢£ 

Two Events in World’s History. 

Two great events in the world’s his- 
tory are to be celebrated with impos- 
ing ceremony in New York in the latter 
part of September and the early part 
of October. They are the discovery of 
the Hudson river by Henry Hudson, in 
1609, and the successful inauguration of 
steam navigation by Robert Fulton, in 
1807. While the one was of undisputed 
worldwide importance and the other 
of hardly less general interest, it is en- 
tirely fitting that New York should be 
the scene of their commemoration, for 
it was New York that had the closest 
original association with them and no 
city has derived more benefit from them 
than has the metropolis of the western 
hemisphere. To the Hudson river is 
due, more than to any other natural 
factor, the greatness of both New York 
the state and New York the city, and to 
Fulton’s invention may be directly at- 
tributed the wonderful expansion of 
commerce which has transformed the 
little settlement on Manhattan island 
into the second city of the world. 

set 

A state law should be enacted requir- 
ing the packer to stencil his name and 
address on every package of fruit. It 
would also be a good thing if there 
was a qualified inspector who might be 
called in to determine whether or not 
the fruit was up to contract or grade. 
We would all learn faster, and poor 
stock would find its way to the evapor- 
ator or cider mill. 


s+? 
It is all going Uncle 
says the Philadelphia 


Why worry? 
Sam’s_ way, 
“‘Press.”’ 

The crops are big, bigger than ever, 
and food is going to be cheap and grow- 
ing cheaper day by day. Work is in- 
creasing. Men are more and more in 
demand. The rate of wages dropped 
little in depression. The new men are 
going on at the rate and hours of 1907. 

Every day some furnace or mill starts 
up. About $750,000,000 is going into 
building. Big railroads are buying rails 
and equipment for 1910 right now, so as 
to get them then. There is more wheat 
and corn, more wood and leather, more 
iron ore, coal, coke, and copper to be 
turned out in the last four months of 
1909 than ever before. 

Why worry? The boom is on. Pros- 
perity has come. The United States 
never saw more of either than this com- 
ing autumn is to show. Why worry? 


The number of * postoffices in the 
United States is nearing the 62,000 
mark, although thousands have been 
discontinued since rural free delivery 
was introduced. 


COMMENT. 


Excellent Yield of Grapes. 

A yield exceeding one hundred per 
cent. is indicated in the Lake Keuka 
grape belt, Penn Yan, N. Y., this year, 
according to a well known authority, 
and what is also encouraging is the fact 
that the quality of the grapes is extra 
good, weather conditions having been 
as nearly right as possible. For a time 
the continued drought threatened to 
stunt the berries, but it is said, the 
drought was broken in time to allow 
them to attain a normal size. Some 
growers report that the clusters are 
smaller than usual. 

Besides sweetening the grapes and 
making them of fine flavor, the dry 
weather averted rot and kept away or 
killed off pests that very seldom fail to 
cause damage to a greater or less extent, 
and to-day the entire belt is practically 
free from any such trouble. 


Character. 

Character is another name for back- 
bone, for individuality. 

The beginning of good character is 
sincerity. Insist upon doing the thing 
that seems to you right. 

Persist in saying the thing that seems 
to you to be true. 

Never allow yourself to consent, even 
tentatively, to things that seem to be 
false. 

Nothing short of this is sincerity. 

Nothing short of this will lead to a 
good character. 

Character is the great heart tonic 
in the world. It quickens the circu- 
lation, strengthens the _  heart-beats, 
flushes the cheeks with blood. 

It gives strength to the nerves and 
expression to the face, 

It is composed of equal parts of sin- 
cerity, courage, and human sympathy. 
It is a tonic that should be taken every 
day the whole year around. 

It is a drugless remedy in reach of 
everyone. It costs money, effort, and it 
never fails to give good results. 

Character throws out its threads of 
usefulness everywhere, in standing for 
sentiment, in defending principle, and 
in working for the good of the whole 
as well as for individual aspirations.— 
Indianapolis ‘‘Star.” 


Plant an Acre Like This. 
You may be surprised at the number 


of fruit plants you can place on an acre.. 


You should not limit yourself to an 
acre, but here is a list that may go 
well on an acre, says H. Harold Hume, 
in “The Progressive Farmer:” 
Fourteen plum trees, set 15x15 feet; 
twenty-eight peach trees, set 15x15 feet; 
fourteen Japan persimmon trees, set 
15x15 feet; sixteen apple trees, set 26x 
20 feet; sixteen pear trees, set 26x20 
feet; twenty fig bushes, set 12x10 feet; 
fifty blackberries, set 4x4 feet; fifty 
dewberries, set 4x4 feet; twenty bunch 
grapes, set 10x10 feet; 1050 strawberry 
plants (five rows), set 3 feet by 1 foot. 
This is a total, all told, of 1050 straw- 
berries and 228 other plants and trees. 
No provision has been made for the 
pecans and Muscadine grapes. These 
should be ‘provided for by using the 
pecans for shade trees, and the Mus- 
cadine grapes should have a place by 
themselves. This list may be changed 
or varied at will, omitting some and 
adding otherg;to suit local conditions, 


Michigan’s ‘Apple Crop. 

Traverse City, Mich.—Reports of 
orchard conditions indicate a record 
breaking crop of apples in Grand 
Traverse and Leelanau counties this 
season. 

It is estimated that in Grand Traverse 
county alone the crop will reach 400,- 
000 barrels and it is expected that the 
farmers will “receive $1.50 per barrel 
for the apples ‘‘on the tree.”’ 


“Speech is but *the dial plate of 


thought.’’—-Tennyson. 





Making a Hit at ‘i Ball Game. 


There is something to be learned from 
our national game of baseball. 

If we see a ball game played at its 
best we cannot help asking ourselves 
whether we are managing our business 
affairs as earnestly, actively and strenu- 
ously as the game of baseball is man- 
aged. The reply must be that we are 
not managing our affairs with as much 
painstaking as is displayed in the game 
of baseball. 

Then when we see the man at the bat 
making a sacrifice hit, intentionally 
bunting the ball simply a few feet 
ahead, reducing his standing as a bat- 
ter in order to help a member of the 
club to reach his base safely, we may 
ask ourselves what sacrifice hit are we 
making for the good of humanity? 

See the base runner. He takes chances 
of being hit by the ball, of being 
spiked, and worst of all being put out; 
but notice how he dances, and at the 
first slight opportunity what a dash he 
makes for the next base. At this point 
we ask ourselves are we making the 
most of our opportunities in life? Are 
we willing to take some chances, and 
are we as earnestly bent on success as 
running the bases in playing the game 
of ball? 

Notice the home run, the two bag- 
gers, and the safe hits. Have you ever 
in your long life made a hit? There 
are many of us who have not. We 
have gone over the years without ac- 
complishing anything remarkable. A 
few of us have made a two base hit, 
and a few, very few, like our friend 
Cook, who has discovered the North 
Pole, have made a home run. 

It is a good thing occasionally to see 
a game of baseball, for we should be 
able to learn something there of more 
practical affairs. It is also good to go 
to the circus if we have the right 
thoughts. I have not been to a circus 
for many years, but when I did go I 
always learned something of the possi- 
bility of achievement of any human be- 
ing who would devote himself indus- 
triously and continually to one pursuit. 
See the wonderful feats performed by 
the acrobat at the circus. See what 
the strong man does, and what the man 
can accomplish in the flying trapeze. 

Let us put our children in training 
for something helpful, something that 
will bring success and happiness. 


Secretary Wilson. 

In December James Wilson will have 
had a longer continuous service as sec- 
retary of agriculture than did Albert 
Gallatin ag secretary of the treasury. 
Mr. Wilson’s administration wil be _re- 
membered not only for its length but 
for the extraordinary development 
which it has witnessed. To-day it is the 
largest scientific organization on earth. 
Its bureaus, when they are all com- 
fortably housed, will occupy a group of 
buildings comparable with those of a 
good sized university.—Boston ‘Tran- 
script.” 


Arsenate of Lead. 

“Arsenate of lead is a much better 
poison for spraying on fruit trees than 
paris green,” said Mr. W. H. French, 
of Oshawa, to a representative of ‘“‘The 
Canadian Horticulturist,’’ who visited 
that district last month. “It gives much 
better results as it remains in suspen- 
sion longer and will not injure the 
foliage in any way. 

“T find that it will kill 95 per cent. 
of codling moth while paris green at 
its best, will not kill more than 75 per 
cent. Arsenate of lead will remain on 
the foliage much longer than paris 
green and, therefore, is effective for 
a longer time. It is a little more ex- 
pensive but the difference in results 
easily makes up for that. I use five 
pounds to one hundred gallons of water. 
To spray 300 trees costs me about $1.75 
more than it would for paris green.” 


At Weldo, Pa., there is an apple tree 
that has netted its owner $20,000. This 
amount has not come, however, from 
the fruit of the tree, but from the 
pictures which the owner has painted 
of it when it was bearing its blos- 
soms and half opened green leaves. 
The apple blossoms became famous, 
and the pictures were as good as sold 
before the artist began his work. 


Wanted: More Apples. — Radical 
changes are necessary in the culture of 
apples on this continent or the United 
States and Canada will be forced in a 
few years to import apples instead of 
exporting them, 
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Gn hegu y 
The Propcsal of the Fature As a suffragist would 
v 


+ —From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 

















Umpire Taft: ‘You'll have to get °em down for this fellow**} 
~—From the Cleveland Leader 

















Uncle Sam keeps pumping revenue pretty hard, but ver; 
little of it seems 0 stay in the treasury tub 
—From the Washington (D C ) Herald 





Pensioners Live Long. 

The U. S. Pension Office fixes 1945 
as the latest date for the probable de- 
cease of the last surviving veteran of 
the Civil War. This is 80 years after 
the Civil War closed, and the youngest 
soldier who was mustered out in 1865, 
at the age of 16 or 17, will be nearly 
through his nineties, even if he survives 
that long. The presumption is that 
the strongest would pass away earlier 
than that were it not for the preserv- 
ing influence of a government pension 
on some organizations. The Mexican 
War ended in 1847, and June 30, 1908, 
61 years later, 2,938 surviving soldiers 
of the Mexican War were still drawing 
pensions from the government. Daniel 
F. Bakeman, of New York, a soldier of 
the Revolution, continued to draw a 
pension from his grateful country until 
April 5, 1869, when he passed away at 
the age of 109 years, six months and 
eight days. Hiram Cronk, of New York, 
a pensioned soldier of the war of 1812, 
died in May, 1905, aged 105 years. 





Prospects for the Apple Crop. 

Considering all the reports of the ap- 
ple crop which come to us from the 
different eastern, western and middle 
states, Green’s Fruit Grower reports 
that the prospects are for a light crop 
of apples over the country at large. 
There is certainly no danger of there 
being a surplus of apples this year. It 
looks to us as though good prices would 
be secured by those who have good ap- 
ples to sell during the fall and winter of 
1909. 

We notice every year a large con- 
sumption of apples. People of every 
class are learning the value of apples 
as food, both’ when cooked and when 
eaten fresh, thus the demand for ap- 
ples is constantly increasing. 


aa: 


A cutaway harrow is a good thing for 











an orchard. Next to this pigs are the 
best. Mulch your trees and apply com- 
mercial fertilizer. Old trees require ten 
pounds of this fertilizer while young) 
ones will need much less. Thin out | 
your fruit. Five bushels of first class 
apples from a tree are much better than 
ten bushels of little ones. 





“Inverted Gravity.” 

“We have reversed the ordinary lews 
of nature,” said a witty United States} 
Senator, speaking of himself and an al- 
most preternaturally dignified colleague. 

“Blank has risen by his gravity; I 
have sunk by my levity.’’—‘Youth’s 

















TWO REMARKABLE NEW FRUITS 
WE OFFER THIS FALL 


PLANTS OF 








SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY AND DIPLOMA CURRANT 


SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY 


C. A. Green guarantees this 
to be the largest, most pro- 
ductive and most vigorous 
hardy red raspberry in exist- 
ence. We have been testing 
this variety at Green’s fruit 
farm for nearly ten years. It 
is a success in every way. It 
propagates slowly, therefore 

lants cannot be sold cheap. 

The fact that it propagates 
slowly is to its advantage, 
since myriads of sucker plants 
are worse than weeds. 

Syracuse Rep RaspBerry 
continues in bearing six weeks. 





DIPLOMA CURRANT 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY 


It is not considered an ever- 
bearing variety. The color is 
bright red, of superior qual- 
ity, fruit reasonably firm. This 
variety beats the world, and 
we know it. 

One plant of this great rasp- 
berry, worth a dollar, will be 
given every person placing a 
general order with us to the 
extent of $10.00. 


DIPLOMA CURRANT 


This remarkable variety, 
originating with Jacob Moore, 
the originator of Brighton 
grape, Red Cross currant and 
other varieties, is offered for 
sale this fall. Fall is the time 
to plant currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, grapevines, apple 
and cherry trees and every- 
thing that is hardy. 

We have never grown so 
large a currant as the DIP- 
LOMA. It is possessed with 
great vigor and is very pro- 
ductive. It is the red currant 
that received the Diploma at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
hence its name DIPLOMA 
Currant. 

Now is the time to order 
plants, vines and trees for fall 
planting. We commence to 
dig October first and continue 
to dig and ship until winter 
sets in. October and Novem- 
ber are the months to plant 
in the fall. 
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Our Artist Friend. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


An artist was spending the summer 
at our mountain hotel. He was lame, 
careless in dress and not inclined to 
engage in sports, but was, nevertheless, 
popular with everyone. For he had a 
kind heart and was unobtrusive. Every 
pleasant day our artist would start out 
for a sketching tour. 


Where is there a better place for 
sketching than in the Adirondack 
mountains, where the road winds in 


and out among the rocks and the 
shrubbery and trees, with a narrow lake 
at one side beyond which is a frown- 
ing cliff, and a high mountain on the 
other side? Of course there are mos- 
quitoes, and occasionally a black fly to 
disturb you, especially if you get in 
the shade where the wind does not 
blow. 

There are few who realize how far 
an artist may tramp in order to find 
the scene he wishes to paint. Some- 
‘times he may travel all day without 
finding an attractive landscape. But 
our artist knew where he was going to- 
day. He had discovered an attractive 
scene previously. So we find him with 
his umbrella fixed so as to shield him 
from the sun, with palette in hand, 
tracing the lines which were to mark 
the foreground, the driveway, the 
shore of the lake and the distant moun- 
tains. He is so deeply immersed in 
his work he is scarcely aware of ap- 
proaching footsteps until he finds Miss 
Acquith standing behind him looking 
over his shoulder. She had not been 
searching for him. She was simply out 
for a morning stroll and happened to 
overtake him. In other words they met 
by chance, the usual way, as the old 
song says, 

“Don’t allow me to disturb you at 
your work,” said our heroine. 
“It won’t bother me a bit. 

you have come.” 

“Do you enjoy painting?” 

“There is nothing in the world that 
gives me so much pleasure. Think for 
a moment of the delight of a painter in 
his work compared with the work of 
many other people. Compare it. with 
the work of the miner, digging coal 
thousands of feet below the surface 
of the earth, or with the work of the 
plowman, the carpenter, the mason, the 
man who digs ditches, or hoes or har- 
rows the dusty field. I assure you that 
there is no happier life than that of 
the artist.”’ 

“How is it that artists do not make 
more money?” asked our heroine. 

“It is because their work is not ap- 
preciated. This is a new country. 
People have but little opportunity to 
study art or to interest themselves in 
painting. There are few cities in 
America which are favored with art 
galleries. To have a knowledge of art 
one must frequently see fine examples. 
Someone has said that in order to be- 
come cultured we should see each day 
a beautiful landscape, read a beautiful 
poem and look upon a beautiful paint- 
ing.” 

“How is it that people of other coun- 
tries have a better appreciation of art?” 
asked our heroine. 

“For the reason that art galleries 
there are more numerous. Almost every 
city of importance in Europe has an art 
gallery, and the homes of the people 
of Europe are more generally supplied 
with paintings ef 2 high order than in 
this country. The reason for the lack 
of appreciation of the work of artists 
in this country is that our people are 
desperately chasing the almighty dol- 
lar. They are so absorbed in their 
search for wealth they have no time to 
think about art. But artists the world 
over have been neglected. How sad to 
think that an artist must die before 
his paintings become popular. Millet’s 
painting, ‘The Angelus,’ was during that 
painter’s lifetime sold to an American 
for $300. The American, for some rea- 
son, backed out of the bargain and 
‘The Angelus’ was sold to a Frenchman 
fer $200. After the artist died the 
painting was sold for $110,000. ‘The 
Angelus’ is a small painting which, to 
the casual observer, would not be con- 
sidered remarkable. It differs from 
other paintings in being poetic, embrac- 
ing sentiment” 

“Should all paintings express senti- 
ment?” asked our heroine. 

“Yes, artists call it feeling. They 
say ‘this painting has more feeling than 
amother,’ meaning that it expresses 
more to the observer. And this re- 
minds me that the true way-to study 
painting is to have but one brought into 
the room at a time, so that you may 


I am glad 
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not be disturbed in your study of that 
one work of art. If you enter a room 
where there are fifty or one hundred 
paintings your attention is distracted 
from one to another, thus after an hour 
you become weary really having seen 
nothing that you should have seen.” 

“I wish artists could make more 
money,” remarked Miss Aquith. 

“Young artists need money in order 
to finish their studies. This much 
needed money is hard to get. The young 
artist needs money in order to travel in 
his own country to see the notable ex- 
hibitions of paintings at New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington and 
Chicago. The artist may improve his 
style by seeing the work of greater 
artists. 

“But better still is the help to be re- 
ceived by an artist by a trip through 
Europe, visiting the great art galleries, 
yet there are few artists who are able 
to take such expensive trips. 

“T recently asked a rising young 
artist why he was so anxious to go back 
to Holland. He said that in Holland 
there was more art atmosphere than in 
America. He was constantly surround- 
ed by artists in Holland, more so than 
in America. There a dozen artists 
might be sketching the same scene, and 
when these people came together in the 
evening for supper there might be 
twenty-five artists gathered together to 
examine and criticize each others work 
and offer suggestions. This artist said 
he could live three years in Holland 
on $1500. 

“I must tell you of the work of a 
clergyman in our town who admired 
the work of a certain artist. This artist 
was too poor to avail himself of the 
chance to travel. The clergyman inter- 
ceded for him and persuaded twenty 
men to pay $50 each, making a fund 
of $1000, with which to send the 
talented young artist to Europe to com- 
plete his studies in art. This artist ex- 
pects to be gone over a year. It is 
agreed that he shall paint, for each of 
the twenty men who gave him fifty 
dollars, a picture of a certain size. Who 
can tell of the results of this interest- 
ing and benevolent enterprise?” 

“Do you ever paint portraits?” 

“Yes, I delight in that kind of work. 
I wish you would allow me to paint 
your portrait, Miss Acquith.” 

As the shades of the evening were 
gathering over the mountain roads our 
heroine moved quietly along the wind- 
ing mountain roads leading back to 
the hotel. Our artist friend had folded 
his tent, cleaned his brushes and palette 
and stood looking critically at the can- 
vas before him. Then, as though seized 
by a sudden impulse, he placed fresh 
paint on his palette and added to the 
painting the figure of a young girl. In 
her white garments she seen,ed to him 
like an angel floating through the 
shrubbery. 

But would it be right for him to 
carry to his home in Philadelphia this 
portrait of the girl without her con- 
sent? This was the question he con- 
tinued to ask as he walked slowly in 
the direction that the girl had taken. 
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Where They Come From. 
Madder came from the east. 
Celery originated in Germany. 
The chestnut came from Italy. 
The onion originated in Egypt. 
Tobacco is a native of Virginia. 
The nettle is a native of Europe. 
The poppy originated in the east. 
The citron is a native of Greece. 
Oats originated in North Africa. 
Rye came originally from Siberia. 
Parsley was first known in Sardinia. 
Spinach was first cultivated in Arabia. 
The pear and apple are from Europe. 
The sunflower was brought from Peru. 
The mulberry tree originated in 
Persia. 
The gourd is probably an eastern 
plant. 
The 
Persia. 
The horse chestnut is a native of 
Thibet. 
The cucumber came from the East 
Indies. 
The quince came from Crete. 
The radish is a native of China and 
Japan. 
Peas are of Egyptian origin. 
Horse radish is from southern Europe. 





walnut and peach come from 





Luck means rising at six in the morn- 
ing, living on a dollar a day if you 
earn two, minding your own business 
and not meddling with other people’s. 
Luck means appointments you have 
never failed to keep, the trains you have 
never failed to catch. Luck means 
trusting in God and your own resources. 








A One-Piece Roof 


on in 1892—is still weather tight, still flex- 
ible, after seventeen solid years of service. 

Today there are 300 substitutes. The 
have names which sound like Ruberoid. 
Before they are laid, most of these substi- 
tutes look like Ruberoid. 


Beware These Substitutes 

For there the resemblance ends. Forin 
Ruberoid, and Ruberoid alone, is used the 
exclusive processed Ruberoid gum. This 
wonderful flexible gum is the vital element 
which no other maker can copy. 

Another Ruberoid feature is that it comes 
in colors—attractive Red, Brown, Green— 
suitable for the finest home. These colors 
do not wear off or fade—they are a part of 
the roofing itself. 





The same space covered with a single 
roll of Ruberoid roofing would require at 
least 600 shingles. 

600 separate pieces of wood, each inclined 
to warp a different way. 1,800 exposed edges 
—1,800 chances for leaks. 

Yet a roof of Ruberoid, whether it re- 
quires one roll, or 100, is practically a one- 
piece roof. 

For with each roll comes our exclusive 
product, Ruberine cement, with which the 
seams and edges are cemented together— 
sealed against warping—sealed against the 
weather. 

A Ruberoid roof is heat proof, cold proof, 
rain proof. It resists acids, gases and fumes. 


Ruberoid Is Fire-Resisting 
And it is so nearly fireproof that you can Before you decide on any roofing, for any 


to the timbers un- the results of twenty 

derneath. 4 J 3 F R 0] p years of tests with 

whether used on roofing knowledge, 

home, barn, outbuild- (REGISTERED IN U. 8, PATENT OFFICE) and will be sent free 
substitutes which many dealers brazenly sell as 

beroid roof ever laid Ruberoid. Ruberoid is usually sold by but one 4100 William Street, 

—a foundry roof put New York. 


For the service it shingles, iron, tin, tar 
ing, factory, ware- Besure to look for this registered trademark which to all who address 
8 
dealer inatown. Wewill tell you the name of —_ 
THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J. 


throw burning coals on it without danger purpose, learn about a// kinds of roofings. 
gives it is the cheap- and ready roofings. 
house, store is stamped every four feet on the under side of all Dept. 76% The Scand- 
7) . 4 =e 
Ruberoid dealer when you send for our free 
New York, Chicago, KansasCity, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Memphis, Denver, 





of setting fire either to the Ruberoid, or Simply ask for our free book which tells 
est of all roofings— It is a gold mine of 
D n ti inst 
The first large Ru- genuine Ruberoid. This is your protection agains eel Palet Company, 
San Francisco, Montreal, London, Paris, Hamburg « 








Are You a Fruit Grower? 


If you are, it will pay you to investigate Michigan. The fruit orchards of this state have made 
the growers independent in the past few years. 


THE CHERRY CROP ALONE 
Brought more than a MILLION DOLLARS to the growers this season, and there wasa demand 
The than was produced. Cherries yield fabulous crops in the great MICHIGAN 
’ BELT. 


WE HAVE THE PEACHES, TOO 
The peach orchards of Michigan will bring more millions into the state, for the 1909 crop is more 
than good—it is splendid. 


GENERAL FARMING PAYS 
in Michigan. It is not all fruit; the potato crop this season will be the best in years, and last 
year’s cro ut Michigan second in the list of all the states. Hay, oats, corn, rye, wheat, 
barley, red clover, and 


WHITE BEANS BEAT THE WORLD 
in Michigan. You can get wild land that will grow any of these crops at from $5 to $15 and $20 
peracre NOW. Next year you will pay more, It’s worth more. Take advantage of the 


HOME-SEEKER EXCURSIONS 
via the Pere Marquette this fall, and see these things for yourself. 
sent on request to either 


Illustrated booklet 


W. E. WOLFENDEN, G. W. P.A., 
206 South Clark Street, 
Cuicaco, ILL, 


Detroit, Michigan 


W. C. TOUSEY, C.P.A., 
428 Madison Street, 
To.gpo, O. 


H. E. MOELLER, G.P.A. 
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THE FARMER’S SEWING AWL 


This newly patented sewing awl is the handiest little farm tool invented. It is practically a 
harness sewing machine. It makes a lock stitch and does away with old-fashioned bristles with 
“waxed ends” for sewing leather. It will sew through any thickness of leather green or dry. 
You can use it as a surgical instrument in sewing up wounds, such as wire cuts in stock. 

It will sew canvas, carpets, rugs, shoes, gloves, etc. It is fine for women’s use in tying com- 
forters, etc. Every awl is supplied with both a straight and curved needle, grooved and fitted with 
an eye for the thread like a sewing machine needle. The handle carries the extra tools, so they 
are not easily lost. Handy to carry in the pocket. 

It will save many dollars in repairing boots and shoes. 
the thread or ‘‘ waxed end.” 

NOTE—After thread has been forced clear through the leather release the thread spool as 
shown in the illustration, and draw out twice the amount of thread as will cover distance you 
intend to sew, leaving needle stationary until thread has been drawn out. Then withdraw the 
needle, holding the thread rather firmly in left hand, merely allowing enough thread to go back 
to release needle tostart new stitch. Proceed as in cut. 

OUR OFFER. If you will send us three new subscriptions at 50 cents each, we will send you 
the Farm Sewing Awl for your trouble, postpaid, or given with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 
for $1.00, postpaid. REEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


The wheel shown in the cut carries 




















Another Good Clubbing Offer 





RURAL NEW YORKER (Weekly)1 Year ........ . $1.00 
FARM JOURNAL (Monthly) 2 Years. ........24.. -50 
RELIABLE POULTRY JOURNAL (Monthly)1 Year. ..... 50 
FARMER’S VOICE (Semi-Monthly)1 Year .......*.. 50 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER (Monthly)3 Years ....... 1.00 

Regular Publisher’s Price §9@" ...... 2.2.2.2... $3.50 


We will send any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower the five above publications for the 
time specified for $2.00. No Canadian offer filled at this price. Send all orders to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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DEAFNESS CURED 


By New Discovery 


“TI have de- 
monstrated 
that deaf- 
ness can be 
cured.”—Dr. 
Guy Clifford 
Nay, Powell. 


The secret of how to use the mysterious and 
invisible nature forces for the cure of Deafness 
and Head Noises has at last been discovered by 
the famous Physician-Scieutist, Dr, Guy Clifford 
Powell. Deafness and Head Noises disappear 
as if by magic under the use of this new and 
wonderful discovery. He will send all who suf- 
fer from Deafness and Head Noises full informa- 
tion how nag! can be cured, a free, no 
matter how long they have been deaf, or what 
caused their deafness. This marvelous Treat- 
ment is so simple, natural and certain that you 
will wonder why it was not discovered before. 
Investigators are astonished and cured patients 
themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can have full information how to be 
cured quickly and cured to stay cured at home 
without investing a cent. Write to-day to Dr. | 
Guy Clifford Powell, 5863 Bank Bldg., Peoria, II1., 
and get fullinformation of this new and wonder- | 
ful discovery, absolutely free. 
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Our Experiments and Experience. 


“Why are the peaches so _ high 
| priced?” asked the purchaser of the 
}fruit peddler. 

“Because they grew on the top of the 
trees, madam,” was the reply. 

Peaches will be plentiful and not 
high this year. A large crop of peaches 
in western New York and many other 
parts of this country is assured. At 
Green’s fruit farm, as elsewhere, peach 
trees are not long lived. They begin 
to bear fruit the third year after plant- 
ing. They bear five or six crops of 
fruit then begin to decline. After ten 
or twelve years the trees are removed, 








The sad story of 
MY FATHER'S GREAT SUFFERING 


From CANCER 


head the following and be convinced 
WE CAN CURE YOU. 


Forty-fiv 
ae emer 
father, who 
was himselff 
adoctor, had 
avicious 
cancer that 





was eating’ 

awayhis lifel_ | although sometimes they stand longer. 
hysicians§_ | This contrasts strangely with the ap- 
In Ameri | ple and standard pear trees which con- 
poting, tinue productive for more than one 
nine long hundred years in many instances. 
eet ae Our three valuable cherries are first, 


We" f aN. ul suffering, 
ae Es caCORE oo and after the 
cancer had totally eaten away his nose and portions of his 
face (as shown in his picture here given) his palate was 
entirely destroyed together with portions of his throat. 
Father fortunately discovered the great remedy that eured 
him. This was over forty years ago, and he has never 
suffered a day since. : 
This same discovery has now cured thousands who were 
threatened with operation and death. And to prove that this) 
is the trath we will give their sworn statement if you will 
write us. Doctors, Lawyers, Mechanics, Ministers, Laboring 
Men, Bankers and all classes recommend this glorious life- 
saving discovery,and we want the whole world to benefit by it. 


HA YOU CANCER, Tumors, 
Ulcers, Abscesses, Fever Sores,Goitre, Catarrh, 
Salt-Rheum, Rheumatism, Piles, Eczema, 
Scald Head or Scrofula in any form. 

We positively guarantee our statements true, pérfect 
atisfaction and honest servicee—or money refunded. 
It will cost you nothing to learn the truth about this won-| 
derfal home treatment without the knife or eaustie. And if] 
you know anyone whois afflicted with any disease above men- 
joned, you can do them a Christian act of kindness by send- 
ng us their addresses so we can write them how easily they 
lean be cured in their own home. This is no idle talk, we 


Montmorency, a hardy red cherry, one 
of the Early Richmond class. It ripens 
late and is an abundant bearer. The 
fruit is large and attractive. At the 
date when Montmorency ripens other 
cherries are gone so that it is alone in 
the market and often sells at double 
the price of earlier cherries. 

Windsor cherry is a great favorite at 
Green’s fruit farm; it is also a very 
late variety. The fruit sells at a much 
higher price than other varieties. It is 
nearly black. 

The good old Black Tartarian ripens 
earlier than the two above named and 
is a marvelous cherry. Though it ripens 
early we find specimens upon our trees 








ean t what we say. We have cured others, and can eure 
aie Tony youre peporiense guarantees success. Writeusy | Weeks after the bulk of the crop is 
today; delay is dangerous. Ilustrated Booklet FREE. gone. It is a fine shipping variety. 


DRS. MIXER, 205 State St., HASTINGS, MICH. 





6 | Experiments with Fertilizers and Cover 
Pr oe | Crops. 
A B A R G A 7 N. Our foreman at Green’s fruit farm 
|says he must order another carload of 
- 50 cents | nitrate of soda, since he has found it 
of great help, not only in promoting the 
growth of fruit, plants and vines, but 
for farm crops. He applied nitrate 
lof soda to a meadow of timothy and 
| to a field of wheat in June. He left 
| strips without nitrate of soda, to test 
lits value as a fertilizer. When the 
crop matured you could see from a long 
distance just where the nitrate of soda 
was omitted and where it again began. 
This season the application of 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre add- 
ed many times its cost to the value of 
crops produced. On strawberry beds 








Green’s Fruit Grower, one year . 
The American Cultivator, one year . . $1.00 


THE TWO FOR $1.25 


Address, Wm. Grant James, Treasurer, 
Post Office Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 


Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary 


Lima,.N. Y., near Rochester. 


$224 70 $244 YEARLY pays all expenses 


| 
| 
| 
in solid branches. | 
Founded 1830. Has had 30,000 students. Faculty 20 mem- 











bers. Five Literary Courses. Graduates enter first-class Fr « j © 
colleges on our certificate. Strong schools of Art, Music, | | 500 pounds are often applied on each 
Oratory, Commercial, Stenovraphy, Pecpysg Economy, acre. 
Agriculture, English Bible. New gymnasium being erected. * 7 : 

All rooms steam and eleccricity. Power laundry. Baths We prize barnyard manure highly, 


buying all we can secure in our neigh- 
borhood and in addition send to Buffalo 
each year for many carloads of manure 
from the stockyards. But we cannot 


Pure spring water by pipe. Sanitary. Safe 


convenient. 
Write Principal, 


morally. A Christian school. 


Rev. L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D. 

















The above photograph was taken on my farm located seven miles from Elgin, Ill. The girl with 


the = in her hands and the boy are my grandchildren. 
1 branch and weighed 2} lbs. The pear which Master Burns holds weighs % lb.—R. W. Burns. 


Notes From Green’s Fruit Farm. 
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COMBINATION OFFER 
10 Hallowe’en POST CARDS 10 cents 


10 Thanksgiving 10 cents 
10 Birthday cents 
Sample package of each mailed for 25 cents 
MADISON ART COMPANY, Madison, Conn. 

AGENTS WANTED-—$2.19 SAMPLE OUTFIT FREE. 


50 percent. profit. Credit given. Premiums, Freight paid, 
Chance to win $500 in gold extra. Let the largest wholesale 
agency house in the United States start you in a profitable busi- 
ness without onecent of capital, Experience unnccessary. Write 
for free outfit at once. McLean, Black & Co., Inc., 377 Bev- 
erly St., Boston, Mass. 


and Seeds forsale. Write for 
GINSE 6 00TS prices. P, F. LEWIS, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Vi li 
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We want many thousands more violin players 





know our celebrated **ROOT VIOLINS” and Certifi- 
cate of Guarantee or Investment Offer. For the names 
of five violin players, we will give you a 50-cent music 
book containing 3 pieces of copyright music, Waltzes, 
Two-Steps, etc., printed on fine paper. also our new 
handsome illustrated color catalog of Violins, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Strings, ws, etc. Write names and ad- 
dresses plainly and enclose 10 cents for mailing charge 
©n your music book. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 
42 Patten Bldg. (Established 187) CHICAGO 





get enough barnyard manure, therefore 
we hunt around the country for wood- 
ashes, and buy commercial fertilizers of 
various kinds in quantities. 

Our further efforts to enrich the soil 
consists in plowing under cover crops. 
We experimented with crimson clover 
and cow peas for this purpose but found 
that neither of them were notably suc- 
cessful with us, therefore we concluded 
that we were too far north. Of late 
we confine ourselves to plowing under 
red clover, rye and buckwheat, the lat- 
ter being the crop most often plowed 
under, since it succeeds in almost all 
kinds of land where it grows a big bulk 
of vegetable matter to be turned under 
and rotted in the soil. The buckwheat 
also has a tendency to clear the land of 
weeds. 

The Farm Drains. 

We find that many tile drains made 
before we purchased the farms were 
not placed deep enough, and have been 
destroyed by the plow, so that much 
of this work will have to be done 
over again. We find that the outlets 
of these drains need careful inspec- 





The cluster of pears grew as shown on one 





tion each year or they are liable to be 
clogged. Drains are of great service 
but must be well laid or they will 
not remain in service tong. 





——o 
Cider Making. 

Cider exposed to the air at a tempera- 
ture of above 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
will soon set up an active fermenta- 
tion, says W. D. Carlisle. A careful ex- 
amination will show it to have become 
infested with myriads of plant cells 
called bacteria of yeasts. These cells 
do not materially differ from the yeast 
used in making bread. They inhabit 
the air everywhere and consist of in- 
numerable species or families. Every 
baker knows that some varieties of 
yeast will make good bread and some 
will not. The wine maker’s secret is 





the same as the baker’s. To produce a 
high grade wine from apple juice, he}! 
selects the proper quality of yeast and 
nature does the rest. Were the baker 
to trust his bread to the chance yeasts | 
that happen to lodge in his dough as it} 
comes in contact with the atmosphere, 
the result would be hard and un-| 
palatable bread, likewise if the wine 
maker does not implant in his mast the | 
proper yeast, he will have “hard cider,” | 
a mild name for putrified cider. The| 
key to the process is to control fer- 
mentation by introducing carefully | 
selected yeast cultures. 3y_ following} 
this plan it is possible to produce} 
scintilating beverages with pleasing 
aroma, fascinating flavor and _ fine 
bouquet that are sold in pint bottles, 
labeled champagne, for 75c each, or in 


quart bottles labeled sweet malaga, 
claret, etc., at $1 per bottle. For 
markets demanding highly colored) 


drinks, harmless, non-poisonous color-| 


ing matters may be used, such as have 
been sanctioned by enactments of Con-|! 


gress and the various state legislatures. | 


A third course of treatment by which| 
raw cider is converted into a useful and 
marketable commodity is that of evap- 
oration. By evaporation of a large per- 
centage of the water contained in the 
cider the volume of the mass is not 
only reduced, but the resultant product 
is so concentrated that it will remain 
in a perfect state of preservation for 
years. Two forms of product most 
commonly obtained by this method are 
cider syrup (boiled cider) and apple 
or cider jelly. The former is applied 
to a great variety of culinary arts, such 
as making apple butter, mince pies, etc. 
Cider syrup is usually sold to consum- 
ers by the gallon and finds a ready 
market in any community. 

In fact, many declare cider jelly made 
from second pressings is superior in 
appearance, flavor and general quality 
to that made of pure juice. It is a fact, 
however, that it costs the owner of the 
plant practically nothing. 

During the warm weather the soak- 
ing pomace will ferment and the juice 
will be used for vinegar stock. It may 
be stored in barrels or large tanks until 
the winter months when the operator 
can give attention. By mixing one 
barrel of second pressings with two 
barrels of first pressings the result will 
be a vinegar stock containing all the 
elements essential to produce vinegar 
equal in strength and general desirabil- 
ity to the best commercial vinegar. The 
third barrel has cost nothing and brings 
the same price as either one of the 
other two.—‘‘Fruitman and Gardener.” 





In a certain Sunday-school a teacher 
told her pupils the tragic story of Sam- 
son and Delilah. Then she turned to 
a little boy. 





“What do you learn, Joe?” she said, 
“from the Samson story?” | 
“Tt don’t never pay,” piped Joe, ‘“‘to| 
have a woman cut a feller’s hair.”— | 
“Harper’s Weekly.” | 
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Freight Paid—Order Now 


Get Breese Bros. guaranteed Roofing now— 
while the factory price is still lowest and we 

ay et oy None other like it, or so good. 

nqualified GUARANTEE. One-ply, 35-lb. 
roll, $1.35; two-ply, 45-lb. roll, $1.85; three-ply, 
55-lb. roll, $2.25;—freight prepaid to points east 
of the west line of Minnesota, lowa and Mis- 
souri, and north of south line of Tennessee— 
on orders of four rolls or more. 

Order from this advertisement 
or write for generous Free 
Samples to test. We save you 
money. 


THE BREESE BROS. CO. 
Roofing Dept. 56 Cincinnati 3, 






























MANAGERS 

P Ladies or 

$250.00 Monthly Fv rrnboed 

Handing THE RAPID FIRE LIGHTER salese 
i L] . 

aaa wna, instruction. Exc.usive territcry. New ghee of sal ia 


city orcountry. No limit toits uses. Lasts s lifetime. Full-sised sample, 
offer and 8, prepaid, to agents, 5c. 
THE C. E. BENEFIEL CO., 25 State St., Bioomfieid, Ind. 


AGENTS!$18;330A WEEK SU 


Agents going wild over results, M.Sny 
made $46 intwo hours. Joseph P! 
M.D. 





workers. 


FOOTE MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 963, DAYTON, OHIO 


NEW CURE! Brooks’ Appliance 
New discovery. No obnox- 
a ious springs or pads. Auto- 
matiecAirCushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. No 
lymphol. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
SENT ON TRIAL 
2 
CATALOCUE FREE. . 
C €. BROOKS, 648 Brooks Bidg., Marshall, Michigan 


BEE-KEEPING. 


Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that ex- 
cellent and handsome illustrated magazine, 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 

We send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee Cul- 
ture, and Book on Bee-supplies, to all who name 

this paper, 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MediraOhio, 
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FOR SELLINC POST CARD 
We positively give both a 


Famous Alton Wateh 
Stem Wind, beautifully engraved Soild Gold Laid 
case , American movement, factory 
J) fiveyears;alsoa Solid Gold LaidRing \\li, 
set with a CongoGem, sparkling likea 2n¢ 
diamond, for selling 20 packages 
of beautiful high grade Art Post Cards 
‘at 10c perpackage. Order20packages and 
=—— when sold send us $2and we will positively 
Wend you thewatch,ring&chain. ALTON WATCH CO. Dept.344,CHICAGO 


Ae .  YOUROLDRAZORMADE NEW 


Send to us by mail and have them hol 
low ground, polished and honed ready for 
use for socts. Rehandled, 25c. Returned 

ALBERT GRAH RAZOR WORKS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 








postpaid, 
201 Central Avenue, 


Epilepsy. Only CURE. I insure an entire 
and rapid cure to stay cured for life, I ask no fee. 
DR. KRUSE CO., St. Louis, Missouri. 








Only $15 Cash. Balance after approval. Offer 
includes a genuine 1900, the ONLY furnace still made 
of old fashioned rust-proof Wrought IRON, not steel, 
for which Youngstown is famous. Has RIVETED joints sad 
a 3-INCH thick LIFETIME fire box. Tools, Everything 
furnished. Save $50. Set up your own job. Thousands do it, 
as it’s so simple that no SANE man can fail 

- 1900 Furnace Co., Youngstown, O. 


Crown Bone Cutter 


Cuts up scrap bones easily and quickly— Best Made 
no trouble.Feed your hens fresh cut green 

bone daily and get more eggs. Send for Lowest 
catalog, Wilson [ros., Box 670,Easton,Pa. in Price 








ARE YOU TROUBLED Fig ors? 


If you are, do not tax and injure your stomach with medicine. 
Your physician will endorse our Entona Suppositories as a simple, 
practical and positively safe remedy. It has proved so for over 


thirty years. If your druggist does not keep them, send to 


MAISON de SANTE, 240 6th Avenue, New York, WN. Y. 


AGENTS 


$75 monthly. Combination 
Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. 
Sample free. FORSHEE MFG. CO,, Box 266 Dayton, 0. 
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EARN $7 DAILY SELLING 

the Dr. Haux famous Perfect Vision 

GESTS VARTE ee and cheapest on earth. 
= rit 


rite for special agents and dealers 
terms. Dr. Haux Spectacle Co., Box 209 St. Louis, bio. 


$ 20 Forrare 1853 Quarter;$3600 for 
s old dollar; $100 tor old cent, and other 
big premiums paid for many kinds of coins 
dated before 1995 of dates and conditions required. We 
buy every kind of used Stamps, including those 
now in use. You can make Bi ofits, perhaps a 
fortune. Send postal far Free Booklet. Address, 
Money & Stamp Brvterage Co., 150 Nassau St., H.1, New York. 


FOR SALE 


Limited quantit:; of N. C. natural peach seed. 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 
HICKORY, N. C. 




















DEATH CORNS AND WARTS—SURE CURE 
st Enough for several corns, 25 cents. Ad- 
CORNS dress, Charles Monfort, Box D, Hammonton, N. J, 
DIABETES Sis. 
ticulars send FULL de- 

scription of your case to 





C. COVEY, R. D. 5, LANSING, MICHIGAN. 
v1, Artistic Post Cards, Mag. Cat. Club Plan. D. 
GREEN, 297 Warwick, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CIGAR 


and be convinced t 
any other maker. I, 


BELFAST, MAINE. 


10c. 


100 for $2.39 prepaid to you, also price list 
« of 17 different brands. ry a sample box 
t I give more for the money than 


L. PERRY, Cigar Maker, 
















advertised for sale at our expense 
Manufacturers’ Jou 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 

















Reaching high for the ripe ones for little hands 
and mouths.—J. L. Graff, Illinois. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 

All readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
are invited to send in photographs of 
their homes, fruits or any attractive 
photographs that they may have. Those 
we select will appear in the paper. 
Nearly all the photographs that appear 
in the pages of our paper are sent in 
by our subscribers.—Editor. 


Long Island Orchards. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I re- 
cently went down the south shore of 
Long Island to Bridgehampton, and 
from there started for the north shore 
by way of Sag Harbor. I was dis- 
appointed in getting a steamer at Sag 
Harbor and hired a private conveyance 
to take me across Shelter Island to 
Greenport ferry. I was well repaid, 
however, because I saw the first and 
only commercial apple orchard on Long 
Island. The driver told me that it was 
beginning its second year and I re- 
marked that it must have been good 
stock. He replied that the trees were 
procured from a Rochester, N. Y., nur- 
sery company and I could then account 
for the good stock. The orchard cer- 
tainly looked fine. The owner, Moses 
Beebe, had just taken off a crop of 
clover. I presume he had his own rea- 
sons for that course, but the trees were 
thoroughly mulched and the ground 
had been thoroughly prepared by broad 
casting stable manure before planting. 
Perhaps it would stand taking off a 
crop. The trees were symmetrical and 
healthy looking as in young orchards 
in western New York. ~The soil is a 
gravelly loam and porous, and I see no 
reason why east Long Island cannot, 
not only produce its own fruit, but also 
fruit for the New York market. 

On the farm of Herbert Tuthill, at 
Orient, I saw some peach trees which 
had been set out this spring, and he 
volunteered the information that they 
had been procured from a Rochester 
nursery company. He had not cut them 
back far enough, but they were all 
doing well with the exception of two. 

I asked many farmers why they did 
not raise more fruit and the usual reply 
was—too many insect pests. They have 
not learned how to spray yet. The ap- 
ple and cherry trees now there are from 
twenty-five to fifty years old and the 
trunks and limbs are covered with fun- 
gus. Fungus forms more rapidly there, 
owing to the proximity of the sea, and 
the older apple and cherry trees are 
slowly dying. Probably spraying would 
have prevented all this. 

I saw on the Hallock farm a forty- 
acre onion field. They expect to get 
two crops from the land. The onions 
were set out in rows fourteen inches 
apart and were crowding each other in 
the rows. Between each row, skipping 


every third row, were carrots just com- 
ing up. Between the potato rows were 
corn and bush lima beans. 

If the Long Island farmers would 
grow fruit with half the skill that they 
bestow on vegetables they would have 
great success.—Myron T. Bly. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Will you 
kindly advise the cause of tomatoes 
rotting béfore they are ripe? I notice 
that mine are rotting on the plant, but 
cannot account for it. I had the same 
trouble last year so I planted them in 
a different section of the garden this 
year, yet still they are doing the same 
this year. 

An early reply will be ‘greatly 
appreciated. Yours truly.—M. M. At- 
water, Conn. 

Reply: After your tomato plants 
have made a good start spray them 
every two weeks during the growing 
season with the bordeaux mixture, 
weak formula comprising two pounds 
of copper sulphate, three pounds of 
lime and fifty gallons of water. Stir 
well before using. This should con- 
trol the tomato rot which you speak of. 

Some use the following: Ammonia- 
cal copper carbonate, solution, com- 
prising copper carbonate 5 oz; am- 
monia (26 degrees Beaume) three 
pints, water 45 gallons. Keep closed. 
If the bordeaux does not produce re- 
sults next year, try this latter formula 
the year following. 


Reply to Mr. Leslie L. Adams, Mass.: 
Since you are about to start in fruit 
growing, I advise you to locate near a 
lake or the seacoast or some other 
large body of water and to select an 
elevated site. Before locating learn 
how fruit succeeds in the neighborhood. 

I think 2000 trees to be planted at 
once is too large a beginning. It re- 
quires about 50 apple trees to plant an 
acre, I advise you to start with not 
over more than four or five acres of 
apple trees. Plant peach trees be- 
tween the apple trees both ways, if 
you locate in a peach growing section. 
I have succeeded with two to three year 
old trees, but there are orchardists who 
plant one year old trees successfully. 

Do not fail to plow and fit the en- 
tire field carefully before planting the 
trees and then keep the soil cultivated 
through the months of April, May, June 
and July. You can grow potatoes, 
beans or corn in the orchard the first 
two or three years. Corn is not so 
desirable as crops that do not shade 
the ground so much. Yes, I would set 
out the varieties you desire rather than 
to top graft them. 


Planting Experiments.—Reply to Mr. 
H. T. Hopkins, N Y.: No nursery can 
afford to replace plants that died. Black 
cap raspberry plants are considered 
the most difficult of all to transplant 
successfully. In order to test this mat- 
ter thoroughly the past spring I picked 
up six plants of Kansas black cap 
raspberry that had been overlooked for 
weeks and were thoroughly dried out, 
having been left lying fully exposed 
without covering. I hati but litle faith 
that I could make these plants live. 
It was very late in the season, after 
June first. I planted them with my 
own hands near my office door. To- 
day each one of those plants is living 
and thrifty. This teaches me that there 
is more in knowing how to plant such 
things than is generally supposed. 

Many people do not know how deep 
to plant them or set them too deep. 
They do not know the necessity of mak- 
ing the earth firm over the plants and 
still leaving it loose on the surface. 
Many people do not give after cultiva- 
tion or attention which is necessary. 

I once experimented with a standard 
pear tree I left it exposed, roots and 
all, in a barn full of cracks through 
which the drying winds came for six 
weeks. It was then dry and its bark 
shriveled. I buried the tree for a week 
in moist soil, then planted it carefully. 
It soon leaved out and began success- 
ful growth. * 


Berries.—Reply to Leo Taussig, of 
N. J.: I advise you to start with not 
over an acre of small fruits, possibly 
less, such as strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, gooseberries, etc. 
Start by planting not over an acre of 
orchard, consisting of apple, peach, 
pear, plum, quince, a general assort- 
ment. You can increase your planta- 
tion of small fruits by propagating 
your own plants and thus extend your 
small fruit plantation. I do not at 
present know of anyone I can recom- 
mend to you to manage your place. 
Try to get somebody in your own 
locality. 


Plums.—Reply to W. H. Gailey, IIL: 
Plums are liable to rot. They are 
sure to rot when they hang too thickly 
on the trees. The fruit should be 
thinned early in the season so that the 
fruit will not crowd each other. Spray- 


ing with bordeaux mixture has a ten- | 
dency to prevent rot. Spraying should 
be done early in July before the plums 


| 
color. 


Instruction in Agriculture at Lima, N. | 
Y. Seminary. 


Mr. Charles A Green: Permit me to 
give you a very few facts concerning 
our new departure at the Seminary. Mr. 
Frederick E. Robertson, our new teach- 
er, is a bachelor in _ scientific agri- 
culture at Cornell University,°- and for 
Several years superintended the well 
known Simpson stock farm of 1200 
acres, located near Cuba, N. Y. The 
Seminary farm will be put in his entire 
charge to run for object teaching and 
for profit as he shall be able. During 
the coming school year we will offer 
the following courses: first half, soils, 
farm crops, animal husbandry; second 
half, horticulture, dairy industry and 
farm management. He awaits develop- 
ments before laying out further work. 
He will emphasize the practical side of 
instruction, making much of the 
laboratory, of field work and of excur- 
sion for observation.—L. F. Congdon 
(Principal). 





Curculio.—Mr. C. A. Green: I send 
you, under separate cover, three speci- 
mens of peaches for inspection. I lost 
three-fourths of my crop of Elbertas 
from this trouble. 

What is the trouble and what shall 
I do to prevent in the future?—Wm. 
Conner, Ark. 
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Cc BRONCHITIS 
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D “ASTHMA 


To all sufferers from nose, 
4 throat or lung trouble, 
we will mail, free and 
post-paid, liberal supply 
of Condor Inhalation in 
order to prove that it is 
Possible to be permanent- 
ly cured at home. with- 
out change of climate, 
loss of time or stomach dosing. 
Do not neglect pain in chest or between 
shoulder blades, raising matter, constant spit- 
ting, lingering colds, hoarseness, chronic 
tickling in throat, loss of taste and 
flushed cheeks, night sweats, chills 
fever, hemorrhage, hay fever, stuffed nose, 
foul breath, head noises, deafness, sneezing, 
shortness of breath, sense of oppression, 
choking, gasping, wheezing, failing strength, 
weakness, loss of weight, etc., etc. ‘ 
Drawn through mouth or nose, this power- 
ful, germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhal- 
ant reaches every part of the nasal passages 
bronchial tubes and lungs—exactly where af- 
fected. Disease quickly disappears no matter 
in what stage, and health is restored, 


Write Today for Complete Trial, 
Illustrated Book and How to 
Get Well Without Taking Medi- 






















ca on sent absolutely free. 


Dept. 19k Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Combination Hatchet 
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Selling this forged steel 
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H. THOMAS MF6.CO. 2 170 WayneSt. Dayton, Ohio 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 
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3044—Girls’ One-Piece Dress, closing at 


center-back. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. 
3025—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 6 ° sizes, 32 


to 42. 
3037—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, with 
plaited flounce at sides. 6 sizes, 22 


to 32. 
3047—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 6 sizes, 32 
to 42 


3014—Boys’ Russian Suit, consisting of a 
Blouse having removable shield, and 
sleeves plaited at bottom or finished 
with wristbands; and Knickerbockers. 


GREEN’S 
Fruit Grower Patterns 
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or square neck and long or three- 
quarter sleeves. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 
3046—Girls’ Coat, known as the “Peter 
Pan.” 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. 
3039—Ladies’ Yoke Shirt Waist. 
32 to 42. 
3045—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, with 
removable chemisette. 6 izes, 32 to 


42. 

3019—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt, with 
plaited sections at lower part of side- 
front and side-back gores, and the 
alternating gores forming box plaits. 


6 sizes, 


- 4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. 6 sizes, 22 to 32 
8026—Ladies’ Surplice Waist, closing at 3031—Ladies’ Work Apron. 3. sizes 
front and having body lining. 7 sizes, small, medium and large. : 
3027—Ladies’ Eleven-Gored Skirt. 7 


32 to 44. 
3028—Child’s French Dress with long 
or short sleeves. 3 sizes, 2 to 6 years. 
3036—Misses’ Princess Dress, with plait- 
ed or gathered flounce, Dutch collar 


Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern 


sizes, 22 to 34. 
3021—Ladies’ Semi-Fitting Cant. in 42- 


inch length. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 


by number, and give size in inches. 


Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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peaches sent and in our opinion they 
are suffering from the effects of the 
eurculio. You have a fight on your 
hands, but with hard work and good 
judgment you can win. We recom--: 
mend the following spray solution: one 
pound of paris green, two to four 
pounds of lime in 150 gallons of water, 
Another: arsenate of lead, prepared 
paste one pound to fifty gallons of 
water. Spray when the leaf buds be- 
gin to open, again as the fruit buds be- 
gin to open, again as the petals fall; 
after they fall. Cultivate the ground 
thoroughly. Spraying must be done 
right and with force in order to be 
effectual. Get the right outfit and 
nozzle. As the fruit begins to mature 
jar the trees, having a sheet under 
each tree, destroy the curculio by pour- 
ing into a vessel of oil and water. Keep 
poultry where this pest is likely to 
occur. Feed to swine all immature or 
fallen fruits. Let us know how you 
come out next year. 


Reply to city man who has bought a 
100 acre farm: In reply I will say that 
much depends upon your getting a good 
man to assist you. Even if you were 
thoroughly informed in regard to farm- 
ing a good man would be much better 
than a poor one,-but as you are situ- 
ated be sure and get a good man at 
any cost, one that you can depend upon. 

Do not be afraid to spend some 
money for fertilizers. It does not pay 
to plant and cultivate poor soil. 


Reply to Mr. H. J. Clarkson, Mass.: 
I planted last June raspberry plants 
that were supposed to be dead, having 
lain fully exposed for weeks. Every 
one of them grew, and yet we some- 
times get complaints like yours which 
indicates that many people do not know 
how to plant tip plants, planting them 
too deep or too shallow or they break 
off the germ. I think most people plant 
them too deep. 

Cherry trees are another item which 
planters often fail to succeed with. 
They do not cut back the tops enough. 


should stand three feet high around the 
trunk. Plant the plum and cherry trees 
late in October or November. 


About Scale.—Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower: About two years ago I wrote 
you an account of a man who told me 
that he had killed the San Jose scale 
on an apple tree by the application of 
rancid lard. Since them I have been 
to his place which, is about five miles 
distant, and saw the tree. It was a fine, 
healthy looking tree with no appear- 
ance of disease. I asked him if he 
greased all the small limbs and twigs. 
He said no, that he only greased the 
trunk and larger limbs as far as he 
could reach standing on the ground. 
Now I am puzzled to know how that 
should destroy the scale on the upper 
limbs of the tree. Can you explain it? 
The trunk was about five or six inches 
in diameter and branched five and one- 
half or six feet from the ground. He 
applied the lard during the latter half 
of May when the tree was in full leaf. 
Could the rancid lard affect the sap 
so as to kill the scale or cause them to 
leave the tree? Yours truly—Joseph S. 
Claypoole, Cal. 

C. A. Green’s reply: No, the sap 
could not be affected in the way to 
destroy the scale. I do not think that 
all the scale were killed on this tree 
as some of them must have been on the 
outer parts of the branches, but usually 
the trunk and lower parts of big 
branches are first attacked. I have 
seen crude petroleum oil applied to 
trees with a brush or with a spray and 
it killed all the scale it came in con- 
tact with, so you see that any kind of 
grease is bad for the scale, but the 
usual remedy is the lime-sulphur wash. 
It is dangerous to apply any kind of 
grease or paint or tar to the trunks of 


trees, but it has been done without 
noticeable injury. Tar is worse than 
grease. 





Packing Apples. 
Great care should be exercised in 
packing apples, says “Country Gentle- 








one year, both for 75 cents. 


cations for $1.25. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 





GREEN’S BIG 
ALMOST TWO FOR PRICE OF ONE 


Here it is briefly. We offer you any American publication devoted to the farm, to 
poultry, to bees or fruits, the price of which is 50 cents a year, with Green’s Fruit Grower 


We offer you any American publication devoted to the farm, to poultry, bees or fruits, 
the price of which is $1.00 per year, with Green’s Fruit Grower for one year, both publi- 


Please renew your subscription early in order to save time when the rush comes a little later on, thus 
doing us a great favor. If you want the big magazines, or anything else, send a list of them and get our 
special lowest possible clubbing price for anything you want. 

We can save you money if you will do as we suggest. 


CLUB OFFER 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















I picked up cherry trees that had been 
thoroughly dried by exposure and 
neglect and were thrown in the waste 
pile. My men said they could not make 
them live, but I cut them back severely, 
planted them and now they are thrifty 
trees, almost ready to bear fruit. 

The growth of rhubarb depends 
much upon the soil. We do not dig 
rhubarb plants until October or No- 
vember. We do not dig strawberry 
plants in the fall. 


Fruits for Canning.—We use large 
quantities of fruits in our canning 
business. We have about forty acres of 
good farm land very close to our fac- 
tory. We would like to lay out most of 
this land for experimental purposes, 
and determine what may be the most 
desirable fruits to raise for canning 
purposes. We want to do this for our 
own, as well as for the benefit of fruit 
growers in this locality. Any assistance 
you could render us would be appre- 
ciated. Yours truly—Webster Canning 
& Preserving Co., N. Y. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Gooseberry and 
currant plants are very scarce. They 
should be bought soon or you will not 
get them at all. We have made the 
most money out of the Red Cross cur- 
rant and can recommend it to you. 
Downing is a good gooseberry. Almost 
all kinds of fruit are valuable for can- 
ning. 

We wish you would state where ‘he 
most reliable canning and preserving 
outfit can be purchased and about the 
cost of the same as some of our sub- 
scribers want to know. 


Reply to Mr. Edward §& Ewen, N. Y.: 
Nurserymen begin to dig and pack 
October first, but the most of their 
shipments are made in November. 
November is a good month to plant and 
planting can be continued until winter 
sets in. 

For family use you could use three 
times as many raspberries as currants. 
There is no one hundred price for Bald- 
win apple trees as apple trees of all 
kinds are very scarce, 

Any kind of stout paper or wire will 
do to keep out rabbits. The paper 


man.” Some men intentionally—I wish 
that I might say otherwise—put the 
largest apples in the ends of the barrel. 
This deceives the purchaser—once. 
When a buyer is unpacking a barrel 
and finds large specimens in the ends 
and only culls in the middle he loses 


his enthusiasm over what he has 
bought. And he resolves not to be 
“stung” again. When you put the 


wormy apples in the middle you are 
throwing your bread down stream. 

Put in only sound fruit. One bad 
apple will contaminate a whole barrel- 
ful. And when you are throwing out 
your soft or rotten apples, don’t throw 
them down in the orchard; if you can- 
not use them for your family, cart them 
off to the hog lot. A decayed apple 
has worms in it, very likely, and will 
fill the ground with its kind. 

When beginning to fill a barrel, put 
in at least two rows, or two layers of 
apples with the stems toward the end 
of the barrel. This is where the great- 
est pressure and strain will be, against 
the head of the barrel, and where the 
fruit will be most easily damaged. The 
top part, or stem end, of the apple is 
the tougher. As you fill the barrel, 
shake down the apples by rolling the 
barrel sidewise and jostling it slightly; 
this is to fill the barrel as tightly as 
possible. An apple should not be able 
to move the slightest bit, once the 
barrel is headed. 

Fill the barrel until the last layer 
stands about one inch above the chine 
of the barrel. This makes the pressure 
about right on the apples when the 
clamp is put on and the head pressed 
down. Fruit that slews around in the 
barrel during shipment starts just so 
many more bad places. A bruise is an 
invitation to an apple to decay. 

After the barrels are filled, do not 
pile them in large masses until they are 
thoroughly cooled. The wind should 
biow against the barrels, which wafts 
away the heat the apples radiate. Air 
should circulate around each barrel. If 
it is late in the fall, or the days are 
cool, this care need not be exercised. 
Otherwise it should be. A little pains- 
taking this fall will be amply rewarded 
next spring. 


TRY THI 


YourFARM HoME 


cal system, OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 
that guarantee. 


tem you may adopt. Just drop us a postal now. 


431-E. Williams Street 





LIGHTING SYSTEM FOR 


AT OUR RISK 


DON’T PUT IN A LIGHTING SYSTEM ironic svavin cotisty you. tnceen Syeseme 


are guaranteed absolutely. We put them in at our risk, and we have never had a dissatisfied purchaser. 
When you put in a lighting system you expect it to last as long as your house stands. You can’t 
afford to run any risk of an unsatisfactory one that you may have to take out and replace. 
It is surely safer to investigate and put the burden of risk on the concern that puts in your lighting. 
We want to accept that risk and guarantee you a satisfactory, safe, brilliant and economi- 


until you know you have the best one—one that 


Fourteen years reputation for perfect lighting systems and $200,000.00 capital stand behind 


Write us to-day for information that will save you a lot of money and trouble, no matter what sys- 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CoO. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 





and Small Fruits. 


$2.00 per 100. 


FRUIT BASKETS 


SPLINT BASKETS 


For Near-by Shipment and Home Market, 
for Peaches, Cherries, Plums, Grapes 


Price of 8-Ib. Splint Baskets, without covers, $20.00 per 1000, $11.00 per 500, 
$2.50 per 100. Covers for 8-lb. Splint Baskets, $5.00 per 1000. 
Price of 5-lb. Splint Baskets, no covers, $8.50 per 1000, $5.00 per 500, 








CLIMAX 


$16.00 per 500, $3.50 per 100. 


$13.00 per 500, $3.00 per 100. 


ket or for shipping. 





STANDARD PEACH BASKETS. 


Western New York standard “one-third” Peach Basket, 
made of the best materia) and wire sewed. Best for home mar- 


Price, $25.00 per 1000, $13.00 per 500, $3.00 per 100, $1.75 per 50. 


Write for catalog and prices of Peach Baskets, Fruit 
Ladders, Grafting Tools, and Wax. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


BASKETS 


For distance shipments, wth or without covers. 





Price of 8-lb. Climax Baskets, complete with cover, etc., $27.00 per 1000 


Price of 5-lb. Climax Baskets, complete with covers, etc., $25.00 per 1000, 
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North Pole News. 


Now for the South Pole, and we'll 
own the axis.—New York “American.” 

The gumdrop in exploration may 
prove as important as the gumshoe in 
politics—New York ‘World.” 

Dr. Cook found plenty of room at 
the top, but no particular reason for 
staying there.—Chicago ‘‘News.” 

To be thoroughly American Dr. Cook 
should have carved his initials on the 
Pole. It’s a national trait.—Buffalo 
“News.” 

Some people will have to see a photo- 
graph of the stripes on the Pole be- 
fore they will believe Dr. Cook.—Toledo 
“Blade.” 

Anyhow, the North Pole would have 
undoubtedly been reached in a few 
years, anyway, when Mr. Roosevelt got 
a little leisure.—Boston “Globe.” 

Chicago does not believe that Dr. 
Cook has discovered the North Pole. 
But Chicago does not believe in any- 
thing except divorces. — Charleston 
“News and Courier.” 
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Truth is a matter of more than the 
tongue. 





**Science of Deep Breathing”’ 


Free Book Tells Secret of 
Good Health and Long Life 


Of special interest to those having coughs, bronchitis, 
pny a grippe, — consumption, or 
ings o! oat, nose, or lungs. Write postal 
ELLWOOD MANUFACTURING Co. 
Suite 920, 118 East 28th Street, New York City 
_Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MAAR 


GOOD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS $12 UP 
Machines look like new and are fully 
guaranteed. Best Typewriter bargains 
ever offered and $3 worth of supplies 
free. Write us to-day stating what 
make you prefer. Shipped on three days trial. 

GUARANTEE TYPEWRITER CO. 
319 East Water Street E'mira, N. Y. 


LOOSE CHAIR ROUNDS 


Caan Put one of my little chair fasteners in 
eastensr that round. Guaranteed. 50 prepaid, sc. 


J. N. HIERONYMUS, Fairbury, Ills, 


MICHIGAN FARMS torvsinsStiendia” climate, wates 
rm ~7 


oads and schools, Write for List No. 7. 


Cc. B. BENHAM, Hastings, Mich. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Don’t Take Medicine. Try My Guar- 
anteed External Remedy 
WITHOUT COST 


Send Your Name on a Postal 


Return mail will bring you, prepaid and 
without your paying a cent, a regular 
$1 pair of Magic Foot Drafts, the great 
Michigan External Cure for Rheumatism, 
chronic or acute, muscular, sciatic, gout, 
etc., no matter where the pain or how severe. 





FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 

The Drafts are curing old chronics after 30 and 
40 years of cruel suffering, as well asall the milder 
stages. Why not test this harmless, simple cure 
—the trial costs you nothing. Just send us your 
name and address, and try the Drafts when they 


come. The direc- TRADE MARK 
tions are very sim- 
ple. Then, if your 


are fully satisfied 
with the benefit re- 
ceived, send us One 
Dollar. If not they 
cost you nothing. 
You decide and we take your word. 





Address. 
Magic Foot Draft Co., 1079 Oliver Building, Jack- 
son, Mich. Send no money — only your name. 
Write today. 








Appreciation of the Victor 
Talking Machine. 

Some interesting incidents connected 
with the installation of the Victor in the 
alaces of the Queen of England, the 

ing of Spain, the King of Italy, the 
Khedive of Egypt and the Shah of Persia. 
Showing how these rulers derive greatest 
pleasure from this marvelous instrument. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Al- 
exandra was one of the earliest ama- 
teurs of the Victor. The first Victor 
bought by Her Majesty was in 1903, when 
the Earl Howe came to choose the in- 
strument. Since then very many instru- 
ments have been delivered by royal com- 
mand the last being a Victrola which 
proudly occupies a foremost position in 
the large drawing room at Sandringham 
Palace. e 

It will be of interest to know that with 
the exception of Princess Victoria, no one 
is allowed to play the Victrola. Her 
Majesty keeps the key of it herself. 
Princess Victoria generally superintends 
the Victor recitals and takes the keenest 


Royalty’s 


interest in Victor matters. 
His Majesty King Alfonso of Spain 
purchased his first Victor in 1903. A 


deputation of His Majesty’s suite visited 
the leading Victor dealer in Madrid to 
inspect the models and a very interesting 
snap-shot photograph was taken of the 


royal visitors. Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria Eugenie had often heard the Vic- 
tor played by her royal mother, the 


Princess Henry of Battenburg, and the 
Victor that is now installed at the palace 
is very popular with the royal family. 
When the doctors and state officials were 
awaiting the birth of Prince Jaime, the 
Victor was utilized to entertain them. 
The Victor Talking Machine Co. has in 
its possession an excellent photograph 
taken of the assembly in the anteroom 
listening to the Victor with evident in- 
terest. This photograph appeared in 
The Illustrated London News. The Victor 
has welcomed their Majesties on more 
than one visit to England when they 
have driven in procession through the 
streets of London. On one occasion King 
Alfonso, turning towards the direction 
where the Victor was rendering the 
Spanish national anthem, which hap- 
pened to be Gamage’s in Holborn, Lon- 
don, smiled and then saluted. 

His Majesty the late Shah of Persia 
had a Victor, the case of which was 
specially made for him and is of a very 


elaborate style. The royal warrant it- 
self is a curious document in Persian 
characters, printed in many colors, and 
resplendent in gold. 

It is the custom, in fact the law in 


Persia, that those standing in the royal 
presence may not laugh or applaud with- 
out a signification being given by the 
Shah first, the penalty being the decapi- 
tation of the unforunate courtier shortly 
after. 

On one occasion the Shah and his cour- 
tiers were gravely listening to the record 
of “Stop Yer Tickling, Jock,” by Harry 
Lauder, when after a few moments some 
of the courtiers could no longer re- 
strain themselves and the smile broke 
into laughter in which the Shah joined. 
When those present realized what they 
had done they were filled with con- 
sternation at the thought of the dire 
results, but we are happy to record that 
on this occasion the Shah did not invoke 
the law. q 
This wonderful Victor is to be found in 
the best and most exclusive homes every- 
where. A Victrola holds an honored place 
in the White House in Washington. 





Send for Booklet BEATE 7 EAVES 
= bi eave, Coug 
= wa. se Newton $ Distemper Cure 
Aaa » Guaranteed or Mone: 
$1.00 per can, at dealers, or 
Express Paid. 18 Yrs’ Sale. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO. 
‘elede, Ohio. 
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NERVE TABLET: 
Does it. Write for Proof. Advice Free. 
Dr.CH ASE,224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEALTH 





A Gem. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. Sours. . 


I saw a gem, and O it sparkled so! 
Bright set in gold in beauty it was seen 
As, casting colors, fire, and blue, and 

green, 

The splendor seemed 

forth to flow 

As —_. when sun sinks in the sky so 

ow 
We only 
but keen 
The tired soul thrills while, day and 
night between, 

The west is all aflame with afterglow— 

I saw a gem? Yes, eyes of lovely blue 
In deep expressive features half be- 

guiled 
Like violets among the grasses wild,— 

I saw a gem—I kissed the face so true, 
That darling little pilgrim undefiled, 
oe best gem—a merry little 

e ! 


from fountain 


see her good-night dream, 


Health and Hygiene. 

The dietary rules laid down by Benja- 
min Franklin in Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac for 1742 are the plainest and 
most concise we have seen, and are 
adapted to all ages and conditions. The 
following copy is somewhat abridged: 

Eat and drink such an exact quan- 
tity as the constitution of the body al- 
lows of, in reference to the service of 
the mind. ; 

The exact quantity being found out, 
is to be kept to constantly. 

The difficulty lies in finding out an 
exact measure; but eat for necessity, 
not pleasure; for lust knows not where 
necessity ends. 

If thou art dull and heavy after 
meat, it’s a sign thou hast exceeded the 
due measure; for meat and drink ought 
to refresh the body and make it cheer- 
ful, and not to dull and oppress it. 

If thou findest these ill symptoms, 
consider whether too much meat or 
too much drink occasions it, or both, 
and abate by little and. little till thou 
findest the inconvenience removed. 

If a man casually exceeds, let him 
fast the next meal, and all may be well 
again, provided it be not too often 
done. 

Use a little exercise a quarter of an 
hour before meals, as to swing a weight 
or swing your arms with a small weight 
in each hand; to leap or the like; for 
that stirs the muscles of the breast. 

A temperate diet arms the body 
agajnst all external accidents. 

A sober diet maintains the senses in 
vigor; it mitigates the violence of the 
passions and affections; it preserves the 
memory and helps the understanding. 


Health Hints. 

Mr. Harriman, millionaire railroad 
man, has paid thousands of dollars for 
the best medical advice to be secured 
in Europe or the world. This advice 


|is given to readers of Green’s Fruit 


Grower free of charge. Here it is: 


First, Mr. Harriman must take the 
rest cure. He has been told to lie 
quietly in bed many hours a day. In 


the next place great care should be ex- 
ercised in seeing that he gets only the 
most nourishing food, and this in suf- 
ficient quantity. He should partake of 
food every two hours, to counteract the 
effect of long under-feeding and im- 
proper feeding. Nothing else can build 
up his wasted tissues. 

The third course is sun baths. Mr. 
Harriman was told to lie naked in the 
sunshine, by which means it is hoped 
to strengthen his nerves. 

On days when there is no sunshine 
the “champagne bath” is to be substi- 
tuted. This is a bath in water charged 
with carbonic acid gas. It is consid- 
ered strengthening to the nerves. 

If he has cancer of the stomach, 
which is unlikely, it may have been 
caused by, first, rapid eating; second, 
great worry, and third, lack of proper 
exercise. Let those who read these 
words ponder and act accordingly. 


“There would be less indigestion and 
fewer sick headaches,” said a London 
doctor, “if people would stick to the 
hot water cure. The first dose should 
be taken half an hour before breakfast. 
This cleanses the ailmentary canal and 
leaves it ready to digest the brakfast. 
If you don’t care to eat fruit for that 
meal, squeeze half a lemon in the 
water, and that will give you the 
requisite acid. 

“Most sick headaches will disappear 
before copious drafts of hot water. If 
you wake up with a headache, take 
a tumberful of hot water and go back 
to sleep, and you are almost sure to 
wake up feeling all right. The water 
should be freshly boiled.” 


A French physician, one Pieron by 





name, has discovered that lying is a 


disease from which the most veracious 
are not immune. A man may lead a 
life of perfect rectitude until fifty, and 
then the lying habit may come upon 
him and follow him to a dishonored 
grave. After fifty it would seem that 
one is safe, for at that age the develop- 
ment of the brain ceases, ordinarily, 
and the lying kink cannot be formed. 
The disease is allied to paresis, Dr. 
Pieron says, and is most likely to be 
developed in the children of drunkards 
and lunatics, 


Pays a Doctor to Keep Her Well. 

The Japanese woman is_ always 
healthy—she pays a doctor to keep her 
well. When she is ill she stops paying 
him. He is paid not when she is sick, 
but when she is in health. He gets 
so much every day she is well. From 
the minute she-takes to her bed until 
she is able to be out again he gets noth- 
ing at all. That is the way doctors are 
paid by the Japanese woman. 

She is always busy; she never sits 
down with her hands idly folded. 

She is a model housekeeper; her 
home is the very pink of neatness, a 
model of shining perfection. 

She is always out in the open air, 
though Japan is as cold as this coun- 
try; and she is always exercising in 
some way. Though petite, she is never 
still, and as for laziness, there is surely 
no such word in her mental vocabu- 
lary. 








THE MODERN KIND OF ROOFING, 

There was a day when the words 
“ready roofing’ meant some kind of 
painted paper which was only good 
enough for hen coops. 

Later it meant a tough felted fabric 
which would last for 5 to 10 years, pro- 
vided it is covered with a heavy coat of 
paint at regular intervals. 

The third step in the progression is the 
advent of Amatite Roofing which is made 
with two heavy layers of pitch, (the 
material which forms the basis of most 
roofing paints), and a top surface of 
mineral matter. A roofing so constructed 
naturally requires no paint to protect 
it; and accordingly Amatite Roofing is 
intended to be left unpainted. It may 
reasonably be expected to last for 10 
years or more and in all that time will 
require no attention whatever. 

The price is astonishingly low and our 
readers who buy roofings from time to 
time should become familiar with its 
merits. 

A sample will be sent free for the ask- 
ing to any inquirer. Address nearest 
office of the Barrett Mfg. Co., New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, London, 


Eng. 





Saves You Money 
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Fire-Proof. Easy to Put On 


A steel shingle roof costs half as much as best 
cut wood shingles, and about the same as high-grade 
8-ply prepared roofing. But it wears four times as 
long as wood shingles and six times as long as 
composition roofing. 


Edwards“REO” Steel Shingles 


are stamped in sheets of finest Bessemer steel, 5 to 
10 feet long, covesing wie 24 inches, either painted 
or galvanized. Can be laid with hammer and nails, 
No soldering. No tarring. A boy can do it. 
$10,000 Guarantee Bond Against Light- 
ng. We will refund amount paid for our steel 
shingles if your roof is damaged by lightning. 
Cheapest kind of fire insurance in 
@ Buy at Factory Prices. We are largest makers 
of iron and steel a mag and pay the freight on all 
Steel Shingles; Plain, Corrugated, V. Crimp Roof- 
ing; Imitation Brick Siding, etc. Send size of roof 
and we will quote our lowest factory prices de- 
livered, and mail free catalog No. 50. Write today. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
910-930 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


POTATO GRATES AND EXTENSION LADDERS 


THE IRONS MFG. CO., Linesville, Pa. 


tell all who are afflicted 
46 


I want to 

with ASTHMA what cured me after 

years of suffering. Send your address 

and learn of something for which you will be grate- 
ful the rest of your life 


G. F. Alexander, 481 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 
FREE BOOK ON CANCER. 


An eminent specialist has written a book on 
the best method of treating Cancer. It should 
be read by every person who has Cancer. This 











book mailed free to anyone interested. Address 
Dr. A. D. Johnson, 1233 Grand Avenue, 
sas City, Mo. 


Kan- 





WHY SUFFER 


The dangers of Varicocele? 
I found the cure 16 years ago. 
Safe, sure, painless. Vari- 
cocele dethrones health and 
vitality. My book explains 
the symptoms and cure. Sent 
free. My specialty is varico- 
cele, stricture, kidney, urinary, 
nervous and chronic diseases, 
both sexes. Pleasant accom- 
3 modations for surgical cases 
or those requiring electrical, vibratory or personal 
treatment. Consultation free. 

G. ALLAN ROWE, M. D., 60 NIAGARA ST. N., BUFFALO,N. Y. 






















successful farmers in all parts of the United States 


lication in the world. 





The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughiy practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New York TriBUNE Farmer is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 


Regular price of Green’s Fruit Grower is $1.00 for three years. 
PRICE: New York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Every member of every farmer’s family should 


That we have 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 





















Absolutely the first Triple Power and only genuine Steel Stump 
Puller. 60 per cent lighter, 400 per cent stronger than any other. 
Guaranteed for three years. Catalog free. Add: 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING Co., 





+ SSS 
Gentorville, lowa, U.S. A- 


ress 
Dept. 880 


Newest Designs 


Latest Models 
All Shown in Our New Book of Stoves 


Are you going to buy a steel range this fall? Do you need 
a cook stove, a hard coal base burner, an air-tight heater, an 
oak stove, a laundry stove? Do you want an oil or a gasoline 
stove, an oil heater, a gas range? Are you building or about 
to build a new home and in need of a heating plant—a steam 
or hot water boiler or a high grade furnace? Don’t spend a 
cent for any kind of stove, don’t let a contract for a heating 
plant of any description until you have written a postal card 
for our Free Book of Stoves, Ranges and Heating Plants 
Largest assortment, finest qualities, lowest prices for good 
qualities, We are the largest retailers of good stoves, ranges 
and heating plants in the world and thousands of our custom- 
ers have learned that 


We Save You from One-Third to One-Half 


We sell a good air-tight heater for 84c, guaranteed Oak stoves as 
low as $3.52, base burners from $20.95 up, cook stoves as low as 
$5.30, steel ranges that are marvels of convenience at from $12.07 
up, hot water and steam boilers, radiators and fittings at big 
reductions over retail prices, 
skillful stove modelers, manufactured in the center of the iron and 
steel industry, built for us in large quantities and sold at a very 
small advance over manufacturing cost, are fully illustrated in our 
new and enlarged Book of Stoves, now ready for mailing. 
will want this free book before you buy any kind of a stove, 
because it tells you of the best built, and most economical fuel 
consuming stoves and ranges in the world, sold on konor at very 
low prices—lower than the prices of any other dealer. Write for this 
free book now before you forget it. Justa postal scying: Please send 
your free book of stoves and we will send it postpaid by return mail. 


Montgomer 
sets at the ry 
CHICAGO, ILL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Lowest Prices 


The newest designs by the most 


You 


Ward & Co. 


ress nearest you 
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QUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING! pene 


Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Dairy, Truck and Poultry 
Farm. A, B., Box 223, Lake Charles, La. 


ELK FOR SALE—New Richmond Elk 
farm, New Richmond, Ind. Phillip A. 
Dewey. 

GINSENG PLANTS and Seeds for sale 
at reasonable prices. John B. Hooker, 
Klycreek, 4 


GINSENG—Seeds and roots for sale. 
Circular free. D. E. Baughey, Chambers- 
burg Pa. Route No. 8 


PLANTS FOR SALE—A fine lot of 
raspberry sets from young vines. The 
Cumberland and the Kansas varieties. 
John Molden, Barnesville, O. Route 4. 


MILCH GOATS—Information regarding 
this most profitable milk producing ani- 
mal. Write G. H. Wickersham, 1240 St. 
Francis avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 

IF YOU WANT TO BUY, Sell or Ex- 
change property, any kind, anywhere, 
address Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS in 
bearing in the famous Waynesboro sec- 
tion of Shenandoah Valley. Apple land 
at $15 acre. Some rare bargains. Magie 
Brothers, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


CASH FOR YOUR FARM or Business.— 
If you want to buy or sell any kind of busi- 
ness or property, anywhere at any price, 
address, Frank P. Cleveland, Real Estate 
Expert, 2855 Adams Express building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Farm. A beautiful site 
for summer or winter house, with seven 
room house, one barn, two sheds, two 
poultry houses, one shop. All in good 
condition. One spring in pasture lot. 
Two good wells, good apple trees. 
Particulars address Mrs. P. Shuckhardt, 
North Situate, R. I 


Berry Plants and Fruit Trees.—One 
million, at half price. Blackberry root 
cuttings, $1.00 per 1000. Great bargains. 
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Blackberry, strawberry and raspberry 
plants, all varieties, including our 
famous Hoosier blackcap. We fill hun- 


dreds of orders for other nurserymen 
direct to their customers. $5.00 worth of 


stock free with your first order. Alvia 
G. Gray, Berry Specialist, Pekin, Ind. 
10; B&B. D, ‘No. 138: 


Dept. 








WANTED 


WANTED—Work on farm; use of cot- 
tage; 33; married. John Yeager, 465 
Lexington Ave., New York Bessa 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BROTHER accidentally have discovered 
root that will cure both tobacco habit and 
indigestion. Gladly send particulars. G. 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


TOBACCO SALE—Three pounds F. O. 
B. one dollar. One pound, postpaid, fifty 





cents. Sample package, postpaid, ten 
cents (silver). W. ams, 265 Flat- 
bush Ave., Brooklyn, i 2 2 





BOYS AND GIRLS—Sell 12 Perfection 
Needle Books, at 10 cents each, and re- 
ceive Fountain Pen or Pencil; also other 
premiums. Write for needles. We trust 
+ Perfection Needle Co., Middletown, 





CUTAWAY ORCHARD DISC HAR- 
rows. Extension, reversible; best tool 
ever used in orchard or farm. One and 
two horses. Fruit growers specialties. 
Catalogue. E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, Til. 


FREE—For 30 days” wat, a full size 
bottle of Dickey’s Old Reliable eye water 
to any minister or mother. It cures sore 
eyes or granulated lids. Don’t burn or 
hurt. It advertises itself when tried. 
Dickey Drug Co., Bristol, Tenn. 


30 ENDLESS THRESHER BPELTS— 
Second hand, but heavy and strong. Very 
low price and will ship for inspection. 
Other sizes second hand belts and pul- 
leys. A 40-inch and 45-inch circular saw. 
an Mill Supply Co., Wilmington, 
Jel. . 











1000 Canvas Letter Carrier Satchels. 
Good for collecting fruit, gunning bags, 
carrier satchels and a hundred other 
uses. Shoulder straps on and in good 
repair. Prices away down. Write for 
description, etc. Atlantic Mill Supply Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of 
keeping fruit—everybody knows that. The 
Gravity Brine System (using ice and salt 
for cooling) gives better results than a 
refrigerating machine; lower first cost; ab- 
solute safety against breakdown. State 
or desired. Madison Cooper Co., 
120 Court street, Watertown, N. Y. 


5 PINS FOR 50 CTS.—Ladies; here’s 
your chance; direct from factory. One 
large veil pin, one large collar pin, three 
beauty pins. Extra heavy gold 
plate, polished or roman; must be seen 
to be appreciated; satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Photograph 
sent on request. Order to-day. Agents 
Me me on Jewelry Co., River- 
side, a 


This charitable institution has legal 
possession of a beautiful boy, a photo- 
graph of whom will be sent if desired. 
A good Christian home is wanted for 
this child. We will not let him go to 
anyone who cannot love him as their 
own. State full particulars as to your 
home and surroundings and what you 
can do for this child if you desire to 
adopt him as your own. Florence Crit- 
tenton Home, 303 Chapel St., Norfolk, Va. 














~ WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks, City 
Carriers, Postoffice Clerks. Examinations 
everywhere November 17th. $600 to $1600 
yearly. Excellent chance for advance- 
ment. No “layoffs” because of poor times. 
Short hours. Annual vacation. Salary 
twice monthly. Over 18, tg appointments 
to be made Soring. 3° ountry and 
city residents equally Mi ible. Common 
education ‘sufficient. Political influence 
unnecessary. Candidates prepared free. 
Write immediately for schedule of ex- 
aminations and £°e¢ bulletin. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L 72, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Replies 


| : 
| nc 


Reply to Joseph: Green’s’ Fruit 
Grower cannot risk its valuable reputa- 
tion by engaging in the business of fur- 
nishing wives or husbands to those who 
desire them. There is an opportunity 
along this line for philanthropic work, 
but this business has been so closely 
allied to swindling that no publisher 
dare attempt it. Any man who desires 
a wife or a woman who desires a hus- 
band should bestir himself or herself, 
and if deserving they will be able in 
some way to secure a life partner. Get 
away from home. Visit distant rela- 
tives. Attend church frequently and 
church sociables. Make yourself at- 
tractive in every way. Put your best 
foot forward; do not be too bashful 
nor too forward and may good luck be 
yours. 


Reply to J. G. B.: No one ean in- 
form you how to win the affections of 
the girl whom you would like to make 
your wife. Should you ask me how to 
make a valuable painting, or how to 
preach a sermon, how to build a rail- 
road engine or a steamship you would 
not ask a more difficult question. If 
you cannot devise methods of your own, 
your case is hopeless. 


Reply to Gae: There are many 
young people troubled, as you are, with 
inconstant lovers. Inconstancy and 
ficklemindedness are the shortcomings 
of the human family. You must not be 
surprised if the young man pays you 
attention for a few weeks or months 
and then withdraws his attention to 
other girls. A young man may thus 
disturb the equanimity of twenty or 
thirty young ladies before he finally 
selects one for his wife, and a young 
lady may disturb as many young men 
before she settles upon a husband. Do 
not take the attentions of young men 
too seriously until you are engaged to 
be married. Nothing but an engage- 
ment settles the matter, and sometimes 
that does not settle it finally. No, I 
would not advise | you to take any 
particular steps to recall this young 


man. Treat him pleasantly and pos- 
sibly he may come back of his own 
accord. 


Dear Aunt Hannah: I am an un- 
married man, 28 years of age. I am of 
a bashful and retiring disposition and 
have never until recently made my ad- 
dresses to any young lady, nor have I 
ever before asked a lady to become 
mistress of my heart. Recently I was 
visiting with three other’ bachelor 
friends when one of them proposed that 
all four of us should become married 
within a month or if not, as a penalty 
those remaining unmarried should en- 





FREE DEAFNESS CURE. | 

A remarkable offer by one of the leading ear 
specialists in this country, who will send two 
mouths’ medicine free to prove his ability to cure 
Deafness, Head Noises and Catarrh. Address Dr, 
G. M. Branaman, 57 East 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ABOUT STEEL SHOES, 
M. Ruthstein, of Racine, Wis., Per- 
fects Economical and Comfortable 
Work Shoes of Almost Unlimited 








N. 


Durability. Have You Read 
the Steel Shoe 
00 


Public interest in steel shoes continues 
unabated and the big factory in Racine, 
Wis., that turns them out is almost 
snowed under with business. A great 
many are wearing these wonderful shoes 
and wearers express unbounded satisfac- 
tion. Never in recent years has an in- 
vention been brought out which promises 
to save the farmers such an enormous 
expense as will be effected when steel 
shoes are almost universally worn. One 
pair of steel shoes outlasts from three 
to six pairs of the best leather-soled 
work shoes. 

This means a saving of $5 to $10 a 
year in shoe bills, besides the advantage 
of wearing shoes that are absolutely 
waterproof always easy and _ comfort- 
able, and that never get hard, warped 
and run over at the heels. 

An interesting little book, “The Sole 


of Steel,” issued by the Steel Shoe Co., 
Dept. 75, Racine, Wis., gives full in- 
formation in regard to these popular 


work shoes. Send for a copy of the 
book or turn to the company’s advertise- 
ment in this issue and order a pair of 
Steel Shoes on the order blank furnished 
for that purpose. Mr. Ruthstein, 
the secretary and treasurer of the Steel 
Shoe oe is the man who invented 


the 

Owing “to the fact that the business 
of the Steel Shoe Company was so much 
bigger than anticipated, the company 
was not always able to, fill orders 
promptly last season. The manufactur- 

ng facilities have been increased to such 
an extent that orders can now be filled 
as fast as _ received. Not only has the 
factory in Racine been greatly enlarged, 
but the capacity of the company’s large 
lant in Toronto, Canada, has also been 
ncreased. 








AGENTS WANTED 


EARN $5 TO $10 daily selling the 
wonderful $1.50 Goodson Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher. Instant death to all fires. 
Every farmer needs several. Write now 
for open territory. Goodson Mfg. Co., 








117 Point St., Providence, R. I 


tertain the others with a big dinner. 
As’ I was not keeping company with 
anyone, this proposition seemed a hard 
one for me, so I hit upon the follow- 
ing scheme: I selected ten marriage- 
able ladies as I did not know which 
one would accept my proposal or 
whether any one of them would ac- 
cept, I sent each proposal of mar- 
riage. Nine of these proposals were 
accepted. The other lady has not yet 
replied. 

Will you please advise me which one 
of these ladies to accept? Or would 
you advise me to leave town for a 
while ?—Rufus. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: I have so far 
considered seriously the letters I have 
received in this department of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, but I have a suspicion 
that the above letter is not serious and 
that the statements made therein are 
not facts but imaginary. It is impos- 
sible for me to realize that any young 
men of the age named would enter into 
such a foolish compact as is stated. If 
they did enter into such a scheme it 
is proper that they should be advised 
that they are liable for their acts and 
that they have done great injustice to 
the young women whom they have thus 
addressed. 

Young people should remember that 
marriage is a legal contract, and that 
a proposal of marriage is a legal propo- 
sition, and thus it would seem possible 
that Rufus may be called before the 
court to explain his conduct and make 
amends for it. Now the question arises 
what shall we say of the nine young 
ladies who accepted the offer of mar- 
riage? I cannot think that there are 
so many young women in any locality 
who would be so foolish as to accept 
an offer of marriage on such slight ac- 
quaintance and under such remarkable 
circumstances. Therefore I look upon 
this communication as ficticious. 





Apple Diseases. 

For bitter rot, ripe rot or apple 
rot, canker, use the bordeaux mixture, 
regular formula consisting of three 
pounds copper sulphur, four pounds of 
lime, fifty gallons of water. Pick and 
burn mummied fruits. In case you 
wish to use the lime sulphur wash the 
formula is twenty-two pounds of lime, 
seventeen pounds of sulphur to fifty 
gallons of water. If using the ammoni- 
acal copper carbonate solution which 
consists of copper. carbonate five 
ounces, ammonia (26 degrees Beaume) 
three pints, water forty-five gallons. 
(Keep closed.) Any one of the above 
three applications should be used when 
leaves begin to open*, when blossoms 
are about to open, when petals have 
fallen and at intervals of ten days until 
fruit is three-fourths grown For the 
last spraying use the cupram or am- 
monical copper carbonate solution, be- 
cause it does not stain or mark the 
fruit, as do the others. 

*If the lime-sulphur is to be used on 
foliage it should be diluted with four 
times as much water as when dormant. 

Harrisburg, Pa., August 26, 1909. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of 
the 27th ult., I beg to say that you have 
interpreted correctly the treatment for 
Bitter Rot, given in our June Bulletin, 
as per your enclosure returned here- 
with. You will note that I have added 
some suggestions, which I trust you 
will find helpful. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. Surface, 
Economic Zoologist. 





In the year 1908 I ordered and re- 
ceived 100 Columbian raspberry plants. 
I wish you could see them—they are a 
sight to behold. The new canes are as 
large as my thumb. I have sold 75 
quarts already at 17c per quart and the 
bushes are still loaded; think I can pick 
as many more. Nearly every one who 
passes stops to look at them.—Mrs. 
Rose, Rutland, Vt. 





The reason girls are so much smarter 
than their brothers is everybody in the 
family thinks it’s the other way around. 
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Huttig’s Green 
ee Flag Spar 
Roofing 


for it is rain-proof, snow- 
proof, wind-proof, sun- 
proof. 








It is the greatest roofing 
value ever offered, for on 
it’s top surface it carries 
three times the amount of 
asphalt found on any other 
roofing. 

Then the asphalt used is 
the purest of natural min- 
asphalts. 

It requires no dauby 
cement to lay it, for it 
is put on with Kant 
Leak Kleets—the 
easiest, neatest, tight- 
est way to lay a roofing. 

It is as near fire-proof and SaB-geeet as 
it is possible for any roofing to 

Fumes, acids, or exhaust steam inside 
the building will not effect it because of 
the mica coating on the under side, 

It is pliable and easily turned over the 
edge of the roof to nail. : 
on > ch than tile, slate, tin or 

ingies, 

With it you get Mant Leak Kleets 
free. With any other roofing you pay 
extra for them. 

Nootherroofing is backed by a $1,000,000 
guarantee that is legally binding. 

Now, if you need roofing and want full 
value and a little more for every dollar 
that you spend, insist on your dealer’s 
sup lying. you with Muttig’s Green 



















Spar Roofing and Kant Leak 
leets. ———— Kleet Chart free 
ress me, 







ub! 
at the seams. . 
do away with all 
ay seams by 
ing free these 


Kant Leak Kleets 
AS —_ CAN MAKES5 to $10 


selling RIPPLEY’S Automatic Spray- 

ers, Spraying Solutions, Orchard Sprays, 

: Fireless Brooders, Feed Cookers, Whitewashers, etc. 
W Catalogue and terms Free, 

RIPPLEY MFG. CO., Box 19, Crafton, Mt. 




















35 & Post Cards; bargains; all different. 100 for 25c. 
BRADLEY, 3824 Vernon Ave., CHICAGO 
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10c. 
list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. 
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M. Manning, 1062 ‘Third a €., N. ¥. City. 
for ¢ Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.28. I 
mfg. wheels ¥ to4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tep 
$33; Hareess,$5. Leara bow to buy direct, Catalogue Pree. Repair 
70 Adams suse” wae nn 9 New York. 
GALL a or any Liver Disease. 
Write me ALL about it, 
Will tell of a cure FREE. 
Beautiful Signet Ring Gold Filled 12e. 
—eeee With any Initial Hand 
Engraved Free. Warranted 3 years. nt 
Beantifal Colored Art Post Cards with your Full Name 1 Oc 
15 embossed in Gold on each. ART CO., 48 W B’way, N. ¥, 
TREATED with medicines, 
day for Free Book. Pay 
hen 
Suite 8 1908 W. Washington St., Indianapolis ind. Cured 
Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
uirement. Wealso make Sewer 
neaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 


Write J. D.S. Hanson, Sk Mich., for best 
KODAK FILM DEVELOPED. toc. per roll, any size. 
& WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID $8.75 
Wheels, $6.50. Wagon Umbrella rres. W M 8008, Clacissatl, @ 
Address, ED. C. COVEY, R. F. D. 5, LANSING, MICH. 
by return mail. VANCE CO., 48 Ww P’way, N. ¥. 
without the Knife. Send to- 
DRS. JONES & RINEHART 
admits air to the soil. In 
JOHN i. JACKSON, 99 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥- 











of $1.00. 





A GOOD COMBINATION OF PAPERS FOR THE HOME 


We will enter your name for one year for the following publications on receipt 
Cut out this ad and pin $1.00 bill to it and mail it to Green’s Fruit 
Grower, Rochester, N. Y., and we will see to it that you get the following pubii- 
cations one full year as follows: GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Monthly, | Year; 
FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia, Monthly, | Year; FARMER’S VOICE of Chi- 
cago, Semi-Monthly, 1 Year, and FARM POULTRY of Boston, Semi-Monthly, | Year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Stop Kicking. 


Stop yer kickin’ ’bout the times— 
Git a hustle on you; 
Skirmish ’round and grab the dimes, 
Ef the dollars shun you. 
Croakin’ never bought a dress, 
Growlin’ isn’t in it, 
Fix your peepers on success, 
hen go in to win it. 
Times is gettin’ good agin— 
Try to help them if you kin. 





’round with hangin’ lip, 
That is sure to floor you; 
Try to get a better grip 
On the work before you. 
Put some ginger in your words 
When you greet a neighbor; 
‘*hrow your troubles to the birds, 
Git right down to labor, 
An’ you'll notice ev’ry day 
Things is comin’ right your way. 
—“Gould Press.” 


Don’t sit 


The boarder at the foot of the table, 
although he had not taken a bit of his 
steak for several minutes, had not been 
entirely idle. 

“What are you 
nis?” asked the 
ophizing?”’ 

“No, ma’am,” 
ing.’’—Chicago 


McGin- 
“Philos- 


doing, Mr. 
landlady. 
he said. ‘“Fletcheriz- 
“Tribune.” 


Photographer.—“Great Scott, man! 
Can’t you look a little more cheerful?” 

Mr. Henpeck.—‘No, sir! Not for 
this picture! I’m to send it to my wife, 
who is away on a visit, and if I looked 
too cheerful she’d take the first train 
for home!”’—Philadelphia “Evening 
Bulletin.” 4 

“What is your member of Congress 
noted for?” 

“Well,” answered Farmer Corntas- 
sel, “around here he’s mostly noted for 
arguments that won’t go down and 
seeds that won’t come up.’’—Washing- 
ton “Star.” 

Teacher.—Johnny, who was the 
greatest man that ever lived? 

Johnny.—I don’t know for sure, but 
I think it was ma’s first husband.— 
“Exchange.” 


Could Walk on Water. 

It was on this point, it is said, that 
Jemima Wilkinson brought all her fol- 
lowers to see her walk the water, but 
after they were there and she prepared 
to trip over the water she asked her 
followers if they believed she could do 
it. They all said, “Yes, certainly!’’ She 
stood still a moment and said, “Well, 
if you all believe I can that will be just 
as well as if I did,” and so they all went 
back home. 


“No, Willie, dear,’’ said mamma, “no 
more cakes to-night. Don’t you know 
you cannot sleep on a full stomach?” 

“Well,” replied Willie, “I can sleep 
on my back.”’ 


The lightning bug is brilliant, 
But he hasn’t any mind; 
He travels through the darkness 
With his headlight on behind. 
—‘‘Cornell Widow.” 


A Social Distinction. 
Pat.—‘An’ phwat the devil is a cha- 
fin-dish ?” 
Mike.—‘“Whist! 
that’s got into society. 
cript.”’ 


Ut’s a 
Boston 


fryin’-pan 
“Trans- 


He.—“You don’t know how nervous 
was when I proposed to you.” 
She.—‘“‘And you don’t know how 
nervous I was until you did so.’’-— 
“Meggendorfer Blaetter.”’ 


I 


“Your honor,” said the attorney, 
“this man’s insanity takes the form of 
a belief that every one wants to rob 
him. He won’t allow me, his counsel, 
to approach him.” 

““Maybe he’s not so crazy, after all,” 
murmured the court’ in a_ judicial 
whisper.”—‘“Stray Stories.” 


The Same Both Ways. 
“Tf you marry and get the right girl, 
there is nothing like it.” 
“And if you don’t happen to get the 
right one?” 
“There is still nothing like it.’’ 


A man who was enjoying great sport 
with the finny tribe at Rush Lake, Min- 
nesota, went to the telegraph office 
and wired his wife as follows: 

“I’ve got one; weighs seven pounds 
and it is a beauty.” In reply came 
the following from his wife: ‘So have 
I; weighs ten pounds; he isn’t a beauty; 
looks like you.’’—Detroit ‘Free Press.’’ 


Teacher—‘Johnnie, where is the 
North Pole?” 

Johnnie—‘Dunno.” 

Teacher—“You don’t know after 
my teaching?’ 

Johnnie—‘‘Nope. If Peary can’t find 
it there’s no use of my trying.’”—Brook- 


lyn “Life.” 


all 


was On. 
were talking over 
discussing what 


The Line He 

Two telephone girls 
the wire. Both were 
they should wear. In the midst of this 
important conversation a masculine 
voice interrupted, asking humbly for a 
number. One of the girls became in- 
dignant and scornfully asked: 

“What line do you think you are on, 
anyhow?” 

“Well,’”’ said the man, “I am not sure, 
but judging from what I have heard, I 
should say I was on a clothesline.”’—San 
Francisco ‘‘Call.” 


“The man who will woefully ‘and 
maliciously slander his fellow man 
should be kicked to death by a donkey, 
and we would like to be the one to do 
£1.” 

This reminds us somewhat of old 
Professor Seymour, of Yale, in his cele- 
brated proof that the pass of Ther- 
mopylae was a narrow passageway. “It 
is barely wide enough for a single jack- 
ass,” said the professor benignly. ‘TI 
know, for I have been through it my- 
self.”—Chicago ‘Post.”’ 


” yelled a passenger 
“T beg 
a! 


“Let go of my ear, 
on the crowded Golden trolley. 
your pardon,” said the other man, 
thought I had hold of the strap.”’ 


Little Tommy Tinglebob was coming 
down from Leadville on a sleeper and 
his mother had tucked him in a lower 
berth. “Say, mamma, I’m sleepy. z 
want to go to bed. Mamma—Hush! 
Tommy, you’re in bed now. No’m I 
ain’t. I’m in a chiffonier. 


country youth who 
had just graduated from the agricul- 
tural college, “I have long cherished a 
desire to go on the stage and have at 
last decided, with your permission, 
to—” “My boy,” interrupted the old 
man, “all the world’s a stage. You 
hitch the mules to the big red plow and 
transfer the outfit to the ten acre lot 
behind the barn, where you can enact 
the star role in the beautiful drama, 
entitled, ‘Down on the Farm.’”’ 


“Dad,”’ said the 


A lady who been married only aq 
month, on receiving a nice brace of 
pheasants as a gift, told the servant to 
cook them for Saturday’s’ dinner, 
“Please, mum, do you like the birds 
*igh?” asked the girl. ‘Like the bird’s 
eye, Mary? What do you mean?” re. 
plied the mistress. ‘Well, mum, some 
folks like the birds stale,” explained 
Mary. “Oh, like the bird’s tail! Yes, 
bring in both the eye and the tail.”— 
London ‘News.” 


A priest went to a barber shop con- 
ducted by one of his Irish parishioners 
to get a shave. He observed that the 
barber was suffering from a recent cele- 
bration but decided to take a chance, 
In a few moments the barber’s razor 
had nicked the father’s cheek. 

“There, Pat, you have cut me,” said 
the priest, as he raised his hand and 
caressed the wound. 

“Yis, y’r riv’rance,” 
barber. 

“That shows you,” continued the 
priest, in a tone of censure, “what the 
use of liquor will do.” 

“Yis, y’r riv’rance,” replied 
barber humbly; “it mzikes_ the 
tinder.”—Chicago “Evening Post.” 


answered the 


the 
skin 


An Trishman was sitting in a depot 
smoking when a woman came and, sit- 
ting down beside him, remarked: 

“Sir, if you were a gentleman you 
would not smoke here.” 

“Mum,” he said; “if ye wuz a lady 
ye’d sit farther away.” 

Pretty soon the woman 
again: 

“If you were my husband I’d give 
you poison.” 

“Well, mum,” returned the Irishman, 
as he puffed away at his pipe, “if you 
wuz me wife I’d take it.’’-—Kansas City 
“Independent.” 


burst out 


A young man at Conova, IIl., recently 
took his sweetheart for a ride. It is 
recorded that she fell out of the buggy, 
while her lover drove two miles before 
he discovered that she was missing. 
When this announcement was made to 
the public, the editor of the Hartford 
(Ala.) “Times” became wrathy, and 
taking his pen in hand, and in a burst 
of righteous indignation, he wrote: 
“When we were a young lover, the hind 
wheel might come off, the spring break 
or the horse fall out of the shafts 
without our knowing it, but the girl 
was always safely anchored.” 





Pass the Word 
Along 


It won’t cost you a penny to reach 
out a helping hand to a great army of 
honest, hard-working and _ deserving 
men and women. 

Just your moral support will insure 
work, a living, and comforts which are 
now either partly or wholly denied them. 

How so? 

Come on, let’s have a look. 

You’ve often been importuned and 
many have been commanded by adver- 
tisement or otherwise to “refuse to buy 
anything unless it bears the union label.”’ 

Looks harmless on its face, doesn’t it? 

It really is a ‘“‘demand” that you boy- 
cott the products made by over 80 per 
cent. of our American workingmen and 
women who decline to pay fees to, and 
obey the dictates of the union leaders. 

It demands that you ask the merchant 
for articles with the “union label,” thus 
to impress him with its importance. 

It seeks to tell you what to buy and 
what to refuse. The demands are some- 
times most insolent, with a ‘‘holier than 
thou” impudence. 

It demands that you take away the 
living of this 80-per cent. of American 
workingmen and women. 

Is that clear? 

Why should a small body of workmen 
ask you to help starve the larger body? 

There must be some reason, for the 
“union label’ scheme. 

Run over in your mind and remember 
how they carry on their work. 

During a discussion about working 
or striking in the coal regions, about 
25,000 men preferre* to work, they had 
wives and babies to feed. The union 
men said openly in their convention 
that if the employers didn’t discharge 
these men they (the union men) would 
kill them. 

So they dynamited about a dozen 
homes, maimed and crippled women 
and children and brutally assaulted 
scores of these independent workers. 


The big boys of the union men were 
taught to pound the school children of 
the independent men. How would you 
like to have your little girl shortly 
grown from the toddling baby who used 
to sit on your lap and love “Daddy” 
pounded by some big bullies on her way 
home from the school where she had 
gone to try and please Daddy by learn- 
ing to read? 

The little bruised face and body would 
first need tender care while you ponder 
the inscription writ deep in your heart, 
by that Master and Guide to all human 
compassion, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto me.” Then 
perhaps you would drop to your knees 
and pray Almighty God for strength in 
your right arm to strike one manly and 
powerful blow for baby’s sake, even if 
you went to death for it. 

Helpless children were brought home 
with faces black or bleeding from the 
blows and.kicks of these fiends, teach- 
ing independent Americans that they 
must stop work when told and pay fees 
to the leaders of “labor.” Thousands 
of men, women and children have been 
treated thus. 

From somewhere, Oh, Father of us 
all, we try to believe that You look with 
pitying eyes upon these brutal blows, 
cuts and scars on the many human 
bodies made in Your likeness and image. 

They are beautifully and wonderfully 
made, each the dwelling place of a 
Divine Soul. 

Is it Your wish that they be crushed 
by iron shod heels, cut by knives or 
torn asunder by bullets and dynamite? 

May we venture to think that a long 
suffering patience is extended in the 
hope that the men and women of Amer- 
ica may some day wake to a realization 
of the awful cruelties perpetrated by 
this spirit of oppression and that they 
will some time learn the lesson that the 


gift of human freedom and 
was given by God and must be 
itself. 

used by the In- 


“sacred 
liberty” 
defended even to death 

Our forefathers were 
finite God to establish our freedom in 
1776, and our fathers gave freely of 
their blood and treasure to establish the 
freedom of the black. Now again it 
seems we are called upon to protect our 
brothers and ourselves from that old 
time spirit of tyranny which comes up 
from time to time to force people to 
obey tyrannous rules and bend the knee 
of the slave. 

In Wellston, Ohio, thirty Americans 
sought employment in a factory. They 
were seeking to earn food for their 
families. They were bombarded by 
rocks and pounded with clubs in the 
hands of union men. 

One of the injured, 
was taken to the city hospital with a 
broken jaw, crushed skull and other 
cuts and bruises. He was the father of 
two children, and was thought to be 
dying. Perhaps he did. I don’t know, 
but I sometimes wonder what the chil- 
dren said to Mother when ‘‘Papy”’ didn’t 
come home, and how they and the little 
woman got any food, and how they 
could place their wrongs before their 
own American fellows. 

Mayhap sometime some kind person 
will equip a home where the orphans 
and widows of the victims of the Labor 
Trust may be cared for and fed. 

It would take a big home. It has been 
said there were 31 Americans, many of 
them fathers, killed in one strike (the 
teamsters in Chicago), and over 5000 
maimed, many for life. That’s only one 
“lesson” of these bullies. There are lit- 
erally thousands of cases wherein your 
fellow American has been assaulted, 
maimed or killed by these men. The 
same work is going on day by day. 
Suppose you make a practice of picking 
out each day from the papers, accounts 


John Brannihan, 


of brutality to American workingmen 
who prefer to work free from the im- 
pudence and tyranny of self constituted 
leaders (?) than to be always subject to 
their beck and call, pay them fees and 
be told by them when and where to 
work, and for whom. You will discover 
the same general conditions underlying 
all these daily attacks. 

In every case the workingman prefers 
to be free. He has that right. He then 
tries to go to work. He and his family 
sorely need the money for food or he 
wouldn’t run the risk of his life. Many 
such a man has wiped the tears away 
and quieted the fears of a loving wife, 
left with a kiss on her lips, set his man- 
ly jaw and walked into a shower of 
stones and bullets to win food for the 
loved mother and babies. 

A good many have been brought home 
on stretchers with blood oozing from 
nose and ears, some cold, while some 
gradually recover, and carry for life the 
grim marks of the “union label.” 

They are your fellows, my friends, 
and yet you supinely read the accounts 
and say “too bad.” 

Have you grown so calloused that you 
care nothing for the sufferings of these 
men who need food and these helpless 
ones who rely on the life and strength 
of husband and father? 

Let us hope that soon you may be 
moved by a just God to rise in your 
might and by voice and pen, by vote and 
right arm you will do a man’s part in 
protecting yourselves and your brothers 
from this onslaught on American citi- 
zens. This cruel warfare is carried on 
not always to raise wages, but to estab- 
lish union control, kick out the indepen- 
dent men and establish the “label.’’ 

Unfortunately the ‘‘Labor movement” 
which started many years ago honestly 
enough, has fallen under control of a 
lot of tyrannical, vicicus ‘‘men of violent 
tendencies.” 
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There are too many to attempt to 
name. You can recall them. They in- 
clude men who have planned the mur- 
ders of miners, teamsters, pressmen 
and carpenters, shoemakers and inde- 
»endent workmen of all kinds. Many of 
them have escaped hanging by an out- 
raged public only because juries became 
terror stricken and dared not convict 
them 

Some have been punished slightly and 
some, inciuding the principal officers of 
this nefarious crew are now under sen- 
tence to imprisonment but have ap- 
pealed their cases. 

Right here some apologist rises to 
protest against “speaking thus of labor- 
ing men.” Bless your dear heart, it 
isn’t the honest and real workman who 
does these things, it is the excitable ones 
and the toughs and thugs who don’t 
work except with their mouths, but 
have secured control of too many 
unions. I don’t even attempt to specify 
the criminal acts these persons have as- 
sisted or winked at in their plan for de- 
stroying free workingmen and forcing 
men to stay in ‘“‘the union” and hence 
under their control. The newspapers for 
the past 7 years contain almost daily ac- 
counts of the criminal, lawless and ty- 
rannical acts against American citizens 
and haven’t told half the tale. Right 
here.it becomes necessary to say for the 
ten thousandth time that there are 
scores of honest law-abiding union men 
who deplore and are in no way re- 
sponsible for the long infamous record 
of the “Labor Trust’’ under its present 
management, but they don’t seem to 
stop it. 

The men who manage, who pull the 
strings and guide the policy have made 
the record and it stands, as made by 
them. 

Examine, if you please, the record of 
a string of members of the American 
Federation of Labor and you will view a 
list of crimes against Americans, stu- 
pendous beyond belief. They defy the 
laws, sneer at the courts, incite mobs 
and are avowed enemies of the peace- 
able citizens of all classes. 

This band wields an iron bar over 
their subjects and drives them to idle- 
ness whenever they want to call a strike 
or exact extra pocket money for them- 
selves. 

Men don’t want to be thrown out of 
work and lose their livelihood, but what 
can they do when the slugging and mur- 
dering committee stands always ready 
to “do them” if they try to work. 

The poor women and helpless chil- 
dren suffer and no one dares present 
their case to the public. They must suf- 
fer in silence for they have no way to 
right their wrongs, while the notoriety- 
seeking leaders carry out their work. 

These men cannot thus force oppres- 
sion on the weak and innocent or use 
them to bring newspaper - notice to 
themselves and money to their pockets 
unless they can ‘‘hold them in line.” 

Therefore, with the craft of the fox 
and venom of the serpent they devise 
the ‘union label” and tell the public to 
buy only articles carrying that label. 

Smooth scheme, isn’t it? 

They extract a fee from every union 
man, and in order to get these monthly 
fees, they must hold the workers in “‘the 
union” and force manufacturers to kick 
out all independent men. 

Can anyone devise a more complete 
and tyrannical trust? 

If allowed full sway, no independent 
man could keep working in a free fac- 
tory, for the goods wouldn’t sell no mat- 
ter how perfectly they be made. Then, 
when the factory has been forced to 
close and the employees get hungry 
enough from lack of wages the workers 
must supplicate the union leaders to be 
“allowed” to pay their fines (for not be- 
coming members before) and pay their 
monthly fees to the purse-fat managers 
of the Labor Trust. Thereupon (under 
erders) before the factory be allowed to 
start they must force the owners of the 
business to put on the ‘union label’ or 
strike, picket the works, and turn them- 
selves into sluggers and criminals tow- 
ards the independent workers who 
might still refuse to bend the knee and 
bow the head. 

In the meantime babies and mothers 
go hungry and shoeless, but who cares? 
The scheming leaders are trained to talk 
of the “uplifting of labor’? and shed 
tears when they speak of the “brother- 
hood of man” meaning the brotherhood 
of the “Skinny Maddens,” “Sheas,”’ 
“Gompers,” et al, always excluding the 
medium or high-grade independent 
workers. 

Perhaps you have noticed lately that 
the makers of the finest hats, shoes and 
other articles have stopped putting on 
the union label. Naturally the Labor 
Trust managers have ordered their dupes 
to strike, lie idle, scrap, fight, slug and 
destroy property to force the makers 
to again put on “the label.” But for 
some reason the buying public has been 
aroused to the insults and oppression 
behind it and in thousands of cases have 
refused to buy any article carrying, 


‘article not bearing the 


what someone named the “tag of servi- 
tude and oppression.” 

The bound and gagged union slave is 
fined from $5.00 to $25.00 if he buys any 
“union label.’ 
time and again, risks 
the penalty and buys “free” goods sim- 
ply in order to help the fellow work- 
ingman who is brave enough to work 
where he pleases without asking per- 
mission on bended knees from the bu!l- 
dozing leaders who seek by every known 
method of oppression and hate to gov- 
ern him. 

If these poor wageworkers will thus 
brave fine and slugging to help out 
other men who seek to live a free life 
under our laws and constitution cannot 
you, reader, help a little? 

Will you reach out a hand to help an 
independent workman earn food for his 
wife and babies? Or will you from 
apathy and carelessness allow him to be 
thrown out of work and the helpless 
suffer until they prostrate themselves 
before this stupendous and tyrannical 
aggregation of leeches upon honest 
American labor? 

The successor of Henry Ward Beecher 
in Plymouth church, Brooklyn, says: 

“Union labor hatred for labor burns 
like a flame, eats like nitric acid, is 
malignant beyond all description. But 
the other day, a woman representing a 
certain union visited many families in 
Plymouth church asking them to boy- 
cott a certain institution. * * * Alas 
this union woman’s hatred for non- 
union women burned in her like the 
fires of hell. 

She was pitilessly, relentlessly and 
tirelessly pursuing the non-union women 
and men to destroy the market for 
goods, to ruin their factory and to 
starve them out. 

In the French revolution only 2% 
of the French people believed in vio- 
lence. The 98 per cent. disclaimed vio- 
lence and yet the 98 per cent. allowed 
the 2 per cent. to fill the streets of Paris 
with festering corpses, to clog the Seine 
with dead bodies, to shut up every fac- 
tory in Paris, until the laboring classes 
starved by the score. 

The small per cent. element in the 
Labor Trust which hates and seeks to 
destroy the large per cent. of indepen- 
dent Americans sends out letters declar- 
ing ‘“‘free’’ industries unfair and tries to 
boycott their products. If they could 
bind everyone it would bring suffering 
upon hundreds of thousands, immeas- 
urable ruin upon the country, and land 
it absolutely under control of the men 
now attempting to dictate the daily acts 
of our people and extract from each a 
monthly fee. 

There are babies, children, women 
and honest, hard-working and skillful 
fathers who rely upon the protection of 
their fellows, when they seek to sell 
their labor where they choose, when 
they choose, and for a sum they believe 
it to be worth. 

Every citizen having the rights, priv- 
ileges and protection of a citizen has 
also the responsibility of a citizen. 

The Labor Trust leaders may suavely 
“request” (or order those they can) to 
buy only “union label’ articles, and you 

can, of course, obey if you are under 
orders. 

Depend upon it, the creatures of the 
Labor Trust will, upon reading this, 
visit stores and threaten dire results 
unless all the things bear “the label.’ 

They go so far as to have their women 
pretend to buy things, order yards of 
silk or cloth torn off and various articles 
wrapped up and then discover “no 
label” and refuse them. That’s been 
done hundreds of times and is but one 
of the petty acts of hatred and tyranny. 

Let no one who reads this article 
understand that he or she is asked to 
boycott any product whether it bears a 
“union label’ or not. One has a con- 
stitutional right to examine the article 
and see whether its makers are Labor 
Trust contributors and slaves or are free 
and independent Americans. 

I have tried to tell you something 
about those who are‘oppressed, vilified, 
hated, and when opportunity offers are 
attacked because they prefer to retain 
their own independent American man- 
hood. These men are in the vast major- 
ity and include the most skillful artisans 
in the known world. They have wives 
and babes dependent on them. 

These men are frequently oppressed 
and have no way to make their wrongs 
known. They are worthy of defense. 
That’s the reason for the expenditure of 
a few thousands of dollars to send this 
message to the American people. Re- 
member, I didn’t say my “excuse” for 
sending it. The cause needs no ‘“‘excuse.”’ 

Cc. W. POST, 

B. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Some “parlor socialist’ who knows 
nothing of the Russian Czarism of the 
great Labor Trust will ask right here: 
“Don’t you believe in the right of cer- 
tain workmen to “organize?” Oh, yes, 
brother, when real workmen manage 
wisely and peacefully, but I would chal- 
lenge the right of even a church or- 


Nevertheless, he, 


N. 


ganization when its affairs had been 
seized by a motley crew of heartless, 
vicious men who stopped industries, in- 
cited mobs to attack citizens and destroy 
property in order to establish their con- 
trol of communities and affairs, and 
subject everyone to their orders and ex- 
act the fees. When you see work of 
this kind being done call on or write 
the prosecuting officers of your district 
and demand procedure under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, and prosecution for 
conspiracy and restraint of trade. We 
have the law but the politicians and 
many of our officers even while draw- 
ing pay from the people are afraid to 
enforce it in protection of our citizens 
and now the big Labor Trust is moving 
heaven and earth to repeal the law so 
their nefarious work may be more safe- 
ly carried on. 

But You. Why don’t you strike out 
and demand defense for your fellows? 

Put your prosecuting officers to the 
test and insist that they do their sworn 
duty, and protest to your congressmen 
and legislators against the repeal of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. Its repeal is 
being pushed by the Labor Trust and 
some big capital trusts in order to give 
each more power to oppress. Do your 
cuty and protest. In this great Ameri- 
can Republic everyone must be jealous 
of the right of individual liberty and 
always and ever resent the attempts 
made to gain power for personal ag- 
grandizement. 

Only the poor fool allows his liberty 
be wrested from him. 

Someone asks “how about your own 

workmen ?” 

I didn’t intend to speak of my own 
affairs, but so long as the question is 
almost sure to be asked I don’t min@ 
telling you. 

The Postum workers are about a 
thousand strong, men and women, and 
don’t belong to labor unions. The Labor 
Trust has, time without numbers, sent 
“organizers’’ with money to give “‘smok- 
ers,” etc., and had their “orators” de- 
claim the “brotherhood of man” busi- 
ness, and cry salty tears describing the 
fearful conditions of the “slaves of capi- 
tal’ and all that. But the “confidence 


to 


game” never worked, for the decent and 
high grade Postum workers receive 10 
per cent. over the regular wage scale. 
They are the highest paid, richest and 
best grade. of working people in the 
state of Michigan and I believe in the 
United States. They mostly own their 
own homes, and good ones. Their wages 
come 52 weeks in a year and are never 
stopped on the order of some paid agent 
of the Labor Trust. They have savings 
accounts in the banks, houses of their 
own and steady work at high wages. 

They like their daily occupation in 
the works (come and ask them) and are 
not slaves, and yet the Labor Trust lead- 
ers have done their best to ruin the sale 
of their products and force them into 
idleness and poverty. 

It would cost the workingmen of 
Battle Creek (our people and about 3000 
others) from $1000.00 to $2000.00 a 
month in fees to send out to the leaders 
of the Labor Trust, if they would allow 
themselves to become “organized” and 
join the Trust. 

Not for them, they keep the money, 
school the children and live “free.” 
That’s some comfort for white people. 

Once in a while one of the little books 
“The Road to Wellville,” we put in the 
pkgs. of Postum, Grape-Nuts and Post 
Toasties, is sent back to us with a stick- 
er pasted acress it saying ‘““Reiurned be- 
cause it don’t bear the union label.” 

Then we join hands and sing a hymn 
of praise for the discovering by some 
one that our souls are not seared with 
the guilt of being conspirators to help 
bind the chains of slavery upon fellow 
Americans by placing added power in 
the hands of the largest, most oppres- 
sive and harmful trust the world has 
ever seen. 

When you seek to buy something look 
for the “union label’ and speak your 
sentiments. That’s an opportunity to 
reach out a helping hand to the count- 
less men and women in all kinds of in- 
dustry who brave bricks, stones and bul- 
lets, to maintain their American man- 
hood and freedom by making the finest 
goods in America and which do not bear 
the seal of industrial slavery, the “Union 
Label.”’ 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CLUB OFFERS 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 


In the following combinations Green’s Fruit Grower is clubbed with various hor- 
ticultural, agricultural and literary magazines together with the price of each and a 
special clubbing offer for the combination. 
we will have the various periodicals sent to your address. 

Regular Price. Combination 


Should none of these clubs be of your liking, select those you desire and we will 


quote you an equally low price by return mail. 
registered letter we will have any of the clubbing offers forwarded to your address 
immediately. The prices listed above are for one year’s subscription. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Send us the special clubbing price and 


Regular Price. Combiration 
Green’s Fruit Grower 

Munsey’s Magazine . 

Suburban Life 
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The All- Story. 
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OFFER Ever Published! 


BUYS THE MATERIAL 


$408 TO BUILD THIS BARN 


@ The above is an illustration of our famous Joist Frame Barn. It is the most 
practical and serviceable barn ever designed. It may be built at a price very much 
cheaper, and has more available space, than any other style. Wecan supply this 
barn in six different sizes, all of the uniform width of 36 ft. The above quotation 
covers a barn 36 ft. wide by 48 ft. long and 18 ft. high. The roof is of the self- 
supporting type, there being no posts in the hay loft. There are 6 windows on each 
side, 3 in each end. and 2 in each gable, so the barn is thoroughly ventila- 


ted. Our price 
covers all the 
lumber, mill 
work, hardware 
and nails requir- 
ed to com- 
plete this 
building from 
the ground up. 
We can also fur- 
nish this design 
in larger sizes. 


Greatest BUILDING MATERIAL 
$650 





BUYS THE MATERIAL 
To BUILD THIS HOUSE 


@ This is our leader, the 
best seller of any house 
ever designed anywhere, 
by anybody, at any price. 
Why? Because it comes 
nearer to filling the re- 
quirements of a home than 
any house of its size evcr 
built. It is 23 ft. wide and 
33 ft. 6 in. long, not in- 
cluding the porch. It has 
seven rooms, bath, pantry 
and a large front porch. 
It is of handsome appearance 
and symmetrical proportions. 
It is magnificently lighted 
and perfectly ventilated. Em- 
bodies every modern comfort 
and convenience. Our ex- 
tremely low price makes it 
the best bargain proposition 
on the market. We cannot 
recommend this design too 
highly. Even if you don’t need 
ahome, build this home foran 
investment. You can sell it 10 
times over before it’s finished. 
This is our house design No. 6; 
refer to it by number when 
you write. 


We Have Houses Ranging 


li 


| 


Refer to this 
Barn as Design 
No. 221 


from $290 to 

















$1300, Barns from $200 up 


@ Of all wonderful offers advertised, this unquestionably is the 
greatest. The Chicago House Wrecking Company offers to sell 
you ata saving of from 25 to 50 per cent all the building material 
needed to construct the house and barn shownabove. This 
means we are absolutely leaving out all middlemen’s profits 
and are dealing direct with the consumer. Our ideas are 
absolutely original, and no other firm in the world has ever 
before advertised to completely supply the material such as is 
offered herewith. We are the largest concern in the world 
selling lumber and building material direct to the consumer. 
We propose to furnish you everything for the construction of 
these buildings as_utlined in our offer. It will be in accord- 
ance with specifications which are so clear that there can be 
po possible misunderstanding. Our prices as given above 
means for the material all correctly laid out in accordance 
with our plans and specifications. 

@ We will furnish you an itemized material list. We will also 
supply blue prints, architect’s specifications and full informa- 
tion needed to properly and economically erect these buildings. 


BLUE 


@ We will furnish you blue prints for either of these designs or 
for any of the designs shown in our “Book of Plans” without 
one cent of cost to you, provided you piace the order for the 
bill of material with us. It will be accompanied by working 
pians and material list. The itemized material list accompany- 
ing same is complete, both in the description of the material 
used and also in describing the purpose for which each item 
is intended. If purchased in the usual way from the architect, 
these plans would cost from $25.00 to $75.00. With the aid of 
our plans, specifications and material list, anyone reasonably 
familiar with building construction can superinten@ the 


erection of his own house or barn at a great saving. 


Hot Water 


Q@We will furnish a complete Hot Water 
Heating Plant for the design No. 6, shown 
above, consisting of Sectional Hot Water 
Heater, handsome Cast Iron Radiators, all 
necessary pipe, valvesand fittings, including 
acomplete set of blue prints, working draw- 
ings and complete specifications, so simple 
that any ordinary mechanic handy with the 
use of tools can easily install plant. We will 
also loan the necessary too!s needed in put- 
ting in sucha plant. At the same time we 
will furnish you with a written, binding 
mamguarantee, covering 365 days, making you 
* perfectly safe as to the quality of our ma- 





al 


We say to you positively that no mat- 
ter what your wants in the line of 
building material, wecansupply it,and 
alwaysatasaving. This statement is 
backed ~é = b licited 
testimonials from those who have tak- 
en advantage of our liberal offers of 

. Especially do we urge you to 
act now. Never in years bas lumber 
been offered at such low prices as we 
are offering it for at the present time, 
and it is good lumber, too, first-class, 
right up to grade, and as good or better 
than that carried by any local dealer 
anywhere. Every stick of lumber that 








LUMBER and BUILDING 


This is not an experiment with us. During the past year, we 
have sold upwards of five hundred complete homes and barns. 
All the material is stored right in our main warehouse and 
yards at Chicago, ready to ship promptly upon receipt of your 
order. We guarantee every stick furnished to be absolutely 
brand new. n’t pay any attention to what jealous lumber 
dealers or unscrupulous merchants may tell youto the contrary. 
We would not dare to advertise any false statement. If you 
buy a building and receive any material that isin any way, 
shape or manner to the contrary of our general and specific 
representation, we guarantee to take back such material at 
our expense and replace it with material strictly in accordance 
with our description, or to refund you the full purchase price of 
same, or make such adjustment as meets your entire approval. 
@ Astoourterms: They areas liberal as any one can ask for. 
if you do not want to send money in advance, we will make 
shipment, to be paid for after it reaches destination, provided 
you furnish us with absolutely satisfactory bank references. 

Our literature explains, fully, our operations. On application 


PRINTS FOR ANY OF OUR DESIGNS FREE 


@GOur Pian Book, a description of which is given below, 
illustrates many other designs in houses and barns. You will 
find that our houses can be built for such purposes as will 
bring you in good returns for your money, even if you have no 
intention of living in the house yourself. 

Qif you huy the building material from us, at our specified 
prices, we will furnish you the plans, specifications and ma- 
terial list without charge. If, however, you prefer first to 
receive the plans and study the possibility of applying 
same for your own particular use, then we make you the 
following proposition: 


Heating Plants, Steam Heating Plants, Plumbing 


terial. We will supply all the above for the sum of $216.50; 
or we will furnish you a Steam Heating Plant, similar descrip- 
tion as above, for the sum of $180.80. Every bit of material 
used in these pleuts is guaranteed brand new and first-class in 
every particular. We furnish all needed Plumbing Fixtures 
for House No. 6, shown in this advertisement, and consisting 
of Bath Tub, Closet, Washstand, Kitchen Sink, and including 
all necessary pipe and trimmings complete to install every- 
thing needed above the ground, for the sum of $97.50. Bath- 
room Outfit like illustration is $37.50. 

@ Any mechanic handy with the use of tools can install both 
the plumbing and the heating material in this house. We can 
also ‘quote you prices for the installation of Plumbing and 
Heating for any of the designs shown in our “Book of Plans.” 


we sell is new. Nothing ‘‘wrecked"’ about it. It is as good as can be 
bought. We haven't a piece of second-hand lumber in our stock, and if 
we did have it we would not sell it by mail. We are selling only new, 
clean stock, no shop-worn material,and all our grades are guaranteed, 

Then, our MILL-WORK, You cannot improve its quality, It’s as goo 
as anyone wants. It’s better than 90 per cent of the dealers have for sale. 
We can furnish you every single thing you may need in the line of Doors, 
Sash, Mouldings, Sideboards, Mantels, Interior Trim, or anything else. 
In other words, each and every article that comes into the construction 
of a building of any kind, and that includes also Structural Iron, Iron 


4 Beams, Iron Columns, or anytiing else in the iron line. 


We have a complete stock of ROOFING MATERIAL, both tin, steel, 
iron and ready-roofing. We can furnish you shingles in all grades, 


we will furnish you the names of hundreds of satished cus- 
tomers in all parts of the country. On request we will quote 
@ price delivered, freight prepaid, at your railroad shipping 
point, thus there will be no question as to the ultimate cost of 
the material. You will know all the facts before you buy. We 
are not asking you to buy a “catinthe bag.”” You will see 
what you buy with open eyes, and we will prove our terms are 
as liberal as you can possibly ask for. 

@We secure many standard stocks of lumber, building 
material and merchandise at various forced sales, besides 
controlling large quantities of the lumber sccured direct from 
mills in the North, South and Pacific Coast. 

4 Our yards cover over forty acres of land. Our institution is 
known everywhere. When you deal with us you are saving 
big money. Thousands have saved in the past and are now 
our steady patrons. It stands to reason that we are bound to 
give you a square, honorable deal. We are business men and 
recognize the meaningof a satisfiedcustomer. If you deal once. 
you will buy from us often. Write for detailed information, 


to PURCHASERS 


Q We will furnish you with a set complete for either of the 
buildings above or for any of the buildings shown in our 
“Book of Pians” referred to elsewhere in this advertisement 
for the sum of $2.00, which amount you can remit tous 
and the complete set will be sent to you, all carrying charges 
prepaid by us. Upon receipt of them, if you decide to 
make the purchase of the full bill from us, then we will 
allow you $2.00 to apply towards our price. If for any reason 
you decide not to use the plans and prefer to return them to 
us' within thirty days after receipt, then we will refund you 
$1.50, thus making the information cost you only 50 cents, 
We assure you this does not pay for the expense involved. 


Material 


We will furnish you the paint needed for House Design 
No. 6, shown above, including hard oil finish for interior, two 
coat work, and including porch floor paint, for $26.50. 

QWe will furnish a Hot == 

Air Furnace outfit for de- 

sign No. 6, full specifica- 

tions of which will be fur- 

nished you, for $99.30. 

QOur special Heating 

Catalog explains fully just 

what we include on all heat- 

ing jobs. We can supply 

Heating Apparatus and 

Plumbing material for any house, new orold. Write for our 
descriptive matter and handsomely illustrated booklet. 


MATERIAL at 25 to 50 Per Cent SAVING 


everything in the way of plumbing and heating material. We 
supply your wants in Builders’ Hardware ata caving of 25 per cont or 
more, Wemean your Nails, your Buiiders’ Hardware and your Tools. 
And so it goes all the way down the line of material you need. We save 
= money everywhere, and the way to convince you of this fact is to 
ve you submit to us a list of building material that you are in the 
market for. Let your carpenter or contractor, or whoever has charge 
4 Sime cunank Pe gene na LH > ne yee material you need, 
‘0 romp' e eu on appl nam 
you prices, freight prepaid. , —" P 
We will show you by actual proof that we can do everything we 
say in this advertisement. There isn’t a single overdrawn state- 
ment in this advertisement. Send us today your list of lumber and build. 


ing material. Give us an opportunity to figure with you, 





OUT GUT THIS COUPON! 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, Chicago 


Send me free of all charges: 


Your complete General Catalog No. .. ...... 2.220... cece cee eeeeeeeeeeee 
Your Special Book of House and Barn Plans .. 
Your Book on Heating and Plumbing.... .... 

If you cesire to send for plans at once, fill in this space. 


Enclosed find $2.00 in for which send me your 


complete set of blue prints, plans and specications for design No. 


lam interested in the following items:...................eccscee cevcece 


OUR FREE BOOK of PLANS 


@ Our Book of Plans is unquestionably the finest publication 
of its kind. It shows, true to life, about fifty houses and barns, 
describes them in a general way, and shows the Jirst and 
second floor designs of all houses and interior suggestions for 
all barns; gives price complete and at the same time shows 
the additional cost of plumbing, heating and painting. Even 
if you have no immediate intention of building, you must 
send for this book. Fill in the coupon to the left and we will 
send it to you at once. 


Complete Blue Prints of any of the designs are furnished 
at $2.00 each with privilege of returning same and receiving 
& credit of $1.50, so the net cost would be but 50 cents. Or 
keep the Blue Print, and when you purchase your building 
material from us for the complete construction, we will give 
you credit in full for the $2.00 charged you for the plans. 


FREE Mammoth Catalog No.69 


Our mammoth General Catalog containing 10,000 ba 
merchandise for the home, the field, the factory and ome. 
Represents our complete stock bought at various Sheriffs’, 





Ss 
ow 
r RUGS, CARPETS and FLOOR COVERINGS in 
their natural colors, so that you can see just what 
they look like after you receive them. You must 
write us for this book atonce. It cost about $1.00 to 
place a cata! in your hands, but we mail it * Saas 
of all charge ¢f you fill in the coupon to the left. 





CHICAGO. HOUSE WRECKING CO., CHICAGO 





